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PREFACE. 


This edition of the Isdgdnayida has been prepared 
with a view to supply the want of a Students’ Edition of 
the j)lay, meeting all the requirements of the modern 
ifniversity student, as none of the existing editions seems 
to be ada})ted specially to that purpose. I have taken 
care to make the book useful to the general reader as 
well. A sufficiently exhaustive new commentary in 
Sanskrit has been written, to which I should like to 
draw special attention. As in other works of mine, no 
pains have been spared to make the Introduction and other 
parts of this work really helpful to students. Any sugges- 
tions, however, for further improvement, will be gratefully 
accepted. 1 must record my thanks for the help received 
from the editions of Jivdaanda VidjAsagara, Sundardas 
S^stri of Funjab, and especially from the one recently 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, in writing 
out the commentary, and from that of Messrs. Brahme 
and Pardnjpe in various ways. Lastly I am obliged 
to a friend of mine who assisted me in the correction of 
proofs and in the preparation of a portion of the work. 


Bombay^ Jnue 1919, 


M. K. Kdle. 



INTRODUCTION 


I THE SANSKRIT DRAMA.' 

We shall begin with a brief outline of the general strue- 
f.iire and arrangement of the Sanskrit Drama^ without a know- 
ledge of wliieh the tcehnical remarks on tliQ construction of 
the present play here as well as those made in the Notes will 
not be intelligible to the general reader. ^ Poetry in Sanskrit, 
from its inherent nature as apart from its intrinsic merit, ie 
divided into two kinds — ^what is cajiable of being seen or 
exhibited,’ and ‘what can only be heard or chanted.' 

7’he Drama falls under the first division- ‘Bupaka’ is the 
gent ral term in Sanskrit for all dromathi compositions, which 
also com D rises a subordinate class called Uparupaka. The 
lUpaka,'^ which has Jlam or sentiment for its substratum, is 
divided into ten classes, viz.y^\^^ HTOp i 

{\ Of the Uparupakas or minor 
<lrama8 there are eighteen species, the most important of which 
are Xafikaa such as the Ratnavall, the ViddhasVilabhanjika, 
(.Sec., Trotakaa such as the Vikramorvas'iya, and Sattakas such 
as the Karpuramanjari, — all differing very little from the 
general features of a Nat aka. 

Having thus disposed of the divisions into which the 
whole of the scenic art is capable of falling^ we turn to the 

1 The first two sections are taken, either nn'hatlm or in 
an abbreviated form, from our Ed. of the S'akuntala. 

2 The information given hero is mainly culled from the 
Das'arupa. The minor particulars not noticed here will be 
found in my Sahityasarasan.igraha ( Nir. Ed.). 

I D.-R.j I i 

Natyt is another and perhaps a wider term for the Drama 
or the Dramatic Art, and is so called because it represents the 
different situations in (the scenes presented by ) life. The 
sage Bharata is the founder of the science of Music and Drama- 
turgy, and his work is styled the Natya-S'dstra, Ndtya is 
also called Rujja inasmuch as it has drisyata or the capabi- 
lity of being seen, and Rupaka inasmuch as its subject-matter 
is represented by actors assuming particular characters. 
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principle of division among the Rupahas themselves, which 
is threefold*,^ — (1) ^^5 or the Plot of the play^ (2) 
or the Hero, (3) and or the Sentiment. These three are the 
essentifil constituents, nay, the very life-blood, of every 
dramatic piece. Each of these we shall proceed to deal with 
succinctly in its order, 

• 1 VASTU OR THE PLOT. 

rnsfji is primarily of two kinds; Principal, 

and or Accessary. The Principal is that which relates 

to the chief characters or the persons concerned with the 
essential interest of the piece, and pervades the whole arrange- 
ment. The Accessary is that which appears in furtherance of 
the main topic and is concerned with characters other than the 
Hero or the Heroiiie. This latter is of two kinds, vh,.. Pataka 
and Prahart. Pataka or ^Banner> is an episode by which the 
X)rogress of the plot is illustrated, furthered or hindered (so 
as to give additional interest to it). It is of considerable 
length and sometimes extends to the very end of a play. The 
Prakart is also an episodic incident, of limited duration and 
minor importance, one in which the principal characters take 
no part. Besides these two, there are three other elements 
reouisite for the development of the plot. These are or 
iihe seed, or the droj), and or the final issue. IJija is 
:,he circumstance leading to th?) ultimate end briefly stated, 
which, as the plot develops, bears multifarious results, * and 
which is, as it were, the seed of the plot. Dindu^ is what 
cements a break in the plot caused by the introduction of some 
othor incident. Karya is the final object of the plot which 
being attained the whole is finished. These five are technically 
called Arthaprakritis ( ). 

The Vastu^ which is thus divided into five classes^ may 
again bo divided into throe classes according to the source of 
its derivation. It may be borrowed from history or tradition, 
or it may be fictitious, or mixed, L partly drawn from 
history and partly the creation of the poePs fancy. A Nataka 
belongs to the first class, a PraJearaUa to the second. 

1 ^frr 1 

3 3Tf i 
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As regards its development a dramatic plot has five stages 
or conditions called Jvasthas, They are (1) beginning 

or setting on foot of the enterprise, (2) effort, (3) 
prospect of success, ( 4 ) certain attainment through the 

removal of obstacles, and (5) obtaining of the desired 

cbject. While these five stages are in progress there must 
be some links to connect them with the principal and subordi- 
nate parts of the main action ( the episodes and iinddents ). 
These are called the Snmdhis. They are five in number? 
answering to the five ArthapraJivltis, each of which they join 
with its corresponding stage, ri;:., 5 ^, and 

(also called or ). Thus Muhhasnt’idhi is 

the combination of the Bija and A'rambha, i. e., wherein the 
seed is sown, so to speak, with all its Rasas In ihe Pratimu- 
^iha there is the means ( yatna) to the chief end as originally 
implied by the Blja in the Miikha, which herein sprouts up. 
Th the Garhha there is attainment and non-attainment of the 
desired end implying a further sprouting up of the original 
Bl ja. There are impediments, but the main plot gains ground 
under resistance. The Avamarshasanidhi is that in which the 
seed attains a more luxuriant growth than in the Garhha^ be- 
ing accompanied by Niyatapti of the end, but whose final 
result is postponed further off by fresh impediments of various 
sorts, (as in the S'akuntala, the King’s forgetting S'akuntala 
after marriage owing to DurvAsas’ curse). The N irvahaUa or 
OoDSummatioii is the harmonious combination of all the afore- 
said parts in the final d('*nouement. 

The subject-matter, whether historical, fictitious or mix- 
ed, is, from its inherent nature, capable of a twofold division* 
It is divided into (1) deserving to be suggested or im- 

plied only, as being of a dry and otherwise unfit character, 
and ( 2 ) fit to be represented aSk heard, as being highly 

sentimental and pleasing. The suggestions or implications 
are made in five I (1) For 

Vishkamhha see Notes, Act I. (2) ChuHka is the suggestion of 
some incident from behind the scenes ). (3) An is 

one wherein is suggested by the actors at the time of their 
departure the connexion between the Act finished and the one 
to be commenced, which otherwise would look disconnected . 
as the speech of K^mandak! and others at the end of the 3 rd 

1 3TSr5=cr’Ti%rfTf?f i%5rT5?»TT^Q;’q^Ri; i 
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Act of the Mal.-Mad. (4) 3T|^rfcTrr ' consists in implanting 
the seed of the subjoct-inattor of an Act in the previous Act 
before it has drawn to its close, so that, the Act following is a 
continuation of the one preceding; e. g,y the sixth Act of the 
S^Uciiutala, the germ of which is cast at the end of the fifth 
Act. M6lav II. and Mai. -Mad. II. are other instances. (5) A 
or Introducer is one which being interposed between 
any two Acts^ suggests like the Vishkambliaka some past or 
future event to show the connexion between the parts of the 
story through the conversation of hnv characters It can never 
introduce the first Act. According to Jagaddharn the language 
in a Praves'aka is generally S'aurasen? or any similar dialect, 
as opposed to the Sanskrit found in a 8'addhavishkambhaka. 

The subject-matter is further divided into throe kinds — 
or or and 'I'he terms 

arc explanatory of flieinselves. The last is of two kinds, 

and ( which are explained in the Notes ). lu- 

depoiuleut of these divisions there is one called 
(srr^t^T), or ‘Speech from the void.^ 


2 NET A' OR TiJE IIEIU). 

The Hero is recpiired to be modest, decorous, comely, 
munificent, civil, of sweet address, elotpient, sprung from a 
noble family, &c.^ Heroes are mentioned to bo of four kinds, 
viz., Nrr^nr-rr ^Aod vfrffrg-^. Dhirodatta or the 

Hero of sublime (qualities, is one who is magnanimous, 
patient, not given to boasting, self-possessed, of firm 
resolve, whose high spirit is concealed, and who is true 
to his engagements. It is not necessary to dial with the 
other classes of Heroes here. Each of these Heroes may be 
of one or other of four sorbs. He may be or ^gnllant,’ 

i. c., equally devoted to many women though principally 

1 3?|;T^cTK^r^f f% l The distinction, how- 

ever, between an Ankasya and an AflkAvatfi,ra is considered by 
some as merely imaginary, Vis'vandtha actually supplants 
the latter by Ankamukha, which he defines as that where in 
one Act the substance of all the other Acts is suggested. 

2 '^fTT rWrm SiWprfr 

I arTp5^5ir-^l3:iTrr:5$f^R[ ii 
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attached to one*, or one who being attached 

to one lady covertly acts in a way unpleasant to her; or he 
may bo <bold^, openly making his professions to another; 
and not ashamed even when reproached; or, lastly, he may be 
‘favourable/ devoted to ono Heroine only. The vff?r5[T^ 
hero has eight manly qualities-i^TlHb 

, rJlfecq', and 

Among the Assistants of the Hero, the principal ono is tht 
uiOT^? the hero of the l^aidkA or episode, clever in discourse, 
devoted to his master, and a little inferior to him in qualities. 
Next comes the Vidushaka, his constant companion, whose busi- 
ness consists in the repartees of wit, in helping his friend in his 
love-intrigues, and thus assisting in the general d(jnouemn?tt of 
the play. The third, and of equal rank with the Yidushakc? 
is the Vita who knows one art only and is thereby useful to the 
Hero. The Hero thus ecjuipped may still take into his service 
ministers of state and ministers of religion, ascetics, allies, &c., 
as well as eunuchs, mutes, barbarians ( Yavanas) I'ic. Sometimes 
there may be a Rival-hero call !Tf%5Tr^=^ who is avaricious, 
l»old, impetuous, criminal and of evil conduct. 

The N&yika or tho Heroine, who must be possessed of 
qualities similar to those of the Hero, is of three kinds. ^ She 
may be the wife of the Hero Sita in the Uttar.; or 

one belonging to another ( 3T^^ or ); or a common 

woman ( ^r*Tr-??T or ) as Vasantasena in tho Mrich. 

Tho ( so called because she is in tho power of her 

guardian ), may bo a maiden or tho wife of another. But the 
latter must not be introduced as the Heroine in a play.® The 
maiden's love, however, better helps the Jiasa and is there- 
fore the most favourite theme wittk many Sanskrit poets* 
Further divisions and subdivisions of tho Ndyika are not 
introduced here as they have very little to do with the con- 
struction of the drama. For her assistant the Heroine may 

2 • ‘We may observe 

however, to ihe honour of the Hindu Drama, that the B<irah%yd 
or she who is the wife of another person is never to be made 
the object of dramatic intrigue; a prohibition that would have 
sadly cooled the imagination, and curbed the wit, of Dryden 
and Congreve.' Wilson; Select Specimens &c. Vol. I. p. 45. 
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have a others, possessing qualities corres 

ponding to those of the friends of the Hero. 


3 RASA o!i THE SENTIMENT. 

liasa is that lasting impression or feeling produced to his 
overwhelming delight in a man of poetic susceptibility by the 
proper action of the Vihhavas and the Anuhhdvas, as well as the 
Sdttvikahhdva}} ihQ VyahMchdribhavas.^ Bhava ( ) or 

‘Feeling^ is the complete pervasion of the heart by any emotion^ 
whether of pleasure or of pain, arising from the object under 
sight. Vihhava ( ) or an ^Excitant' is that which being 

perceived nourishes the main sentiment. It is divided into, 
Alamhnnay that which is, as it were, the support or substratum 
of the Rasa-the person or thing with reference to whom or 
which a sentiment arises — such as the Hero or the Heroine; and 
Uddiparicty or what excites or enhances ( adds to the develop- 
ment of ) the sentiment, such as the moon, the beauties of the 
vernal season &c.j beauty, decorations &c. of the principal 
characters, in the case of Srillg^ra. Anuhhdva is the outward 
manifestation of the internal feeling through the eyes, face 
&c. The Sdttvika or natural bkdvas are a subdivision of the 
AnuhhdvQS. They are usually mentioned as eight in number — 
ffTr*Tirf?^Tr*TJaiT: hCT I II The Vyahhi- 

ckdrinn or the Accessaries are those bhdvas which are not 
strictly confined to any Jiamy but, appearing and disappearing^ 
like waves in the ocean, they serve as feeders to the prevailing 
sentiment and strengthen it in different ways. Sthayl hhdva'^ 
( Permanent Sentiment of a composition is 

one-the ocean melting all salt in water — which, not being in- 
terrupted by any sentiment contrary or akin to its nature 
occurring at intervals, converts all of them into its own nature. 
Now a liafa would prove contrary to another if the 
or substratum of both were the same. But as ST^r (principal) 
and (subordinate) a may bo mixed with one or more 
of others. 

wm ?5gcT- II i ?rT*r«nHei??T 

ii 

2 ar^^r^grait a a: I sirwart aafa^ri'a ?^r»fr 

II 
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There are eight StbAyi bhavas, ^fer, f 
and — on which are based respectively the eight 
sentiments, the Erotic, the Comic, the Pathetic, 
the Furious, the Heroic, the Terrible, 

the Loathsome, and the Marvellous There is a ninth 

sentiment, that of ^TFff the Quiotistic, having (tranquillity) 
for its Sth/lyl bhava. But it is not suited to dramatic purposes 
and rarely occurs as a main sentiment in a drama. Of these 
eight, sentiments ai'd and 3T3;:5rT, and 

and and are akin to each other as they proceed 

from the same condition of the mind. As SJ^TT or Erotic 
i? generally the prevailing sentiment in Sanskrit plays, 
we will say something about it hero. is mainly 

divided into or Love-in-Separation, and or Love- 

in-Union. The Dasarxlpa .subdivides the former into two 
kinds, 3T^|rT the Non-conaummation of marriage, and Hir^TiT 
the Separation of the lovers deep in love ( after marriage ). 

which arises from the dependent position of one 
or the other of the parties or through distance or through 
the intervention of adverse fate, has ton stages, f% 5 ^cTr 

mentioned in the com.; occurs through 

or some such cause. JfTn, jealous anger, arises from a breach 
in the duties of love and may be on both sides 

( rarely, however, the NAyaka is mam ). This rfR has several 
varieties, such as arrgiTrH^flR It is capable of 

being dispelled in six ways— and 
is called 5 ^, ^5 or wi^^ according to the greatness or the 
smallness of the effort required to the make the Nt'iyikji give it 
up. ii^ when the two lovers are in the enjoyment of 

each other’s company, engaged in looking at each other, kiss- 
ing each other &c. 

4 (ilENERAL CONDUCT OF THE NATAKA. 

Every dramatic piece opens with a Prelude or Prologn<» 
which is itself introduced by w^hat is called thciVdwd*. 
This Nandi according to some must suggest the gist of the 
whole plot. The Sutradlnira may sonietimes retire after the 
recital of the N&ndi, in which case another actor called 
(for, he estahlishes as it were the topic of the play ) takes his 
place. In the Prelude, which may begin with a brief allusion 
to tile poet’s literary attainments, his genealogy &c., the Su- 
tradh^ira or the Sthdpaka suggests the subject in tho form of 
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the Bija, or by a simple begiiiiiing^ or by naming the clxarader 
about to enter^ as in the S'Akuntala. He must please the audi- 
ence with sweet songs descriptive of some season and couchod 
ill the Bhdrati Vritti. The is of two kinds — (1) irff- 

as in the Ratnavali, and (2) 'syygy^ in which the SntradhAra 
holds conversation with the actress or his assistants bearing on 
the subject to be introduced. This latter is of three kinds, of 
which one is When the entry of a character is 

directly indicated by the Sutradliara saying TIere ho outers,' 
that is rrayogdtishiya. 

The Prelude being over the piece is commenced, being 
hereafter arranged and exhibited in the manner indicated in the 
three foregoing Sections. The whole matter should bo well 
determined and divided info Acts and Scenes. A Njitaka many 
consist of from five to ten Acts. The Hero should be Dhlro- 
daita. The prevailing sentiment should be ^j^yr or efyr (or 
sometimes q?^(iy ), otliors being introduced as conducive to its 
development. Nothing should be introduced in the play 
which either misbeseems the flero or is discordant with the 
main sontimeut. An Act must not bo tiresoinely long^ sliould 
Oe full of Rasa and introduced by Vlshkamhhaka <fec. according 
to necessity. Its close is marked by the exit of all characterH. 
Such incidents as joiirnoys. massacres, wars, &c., should not be 
rej)resonled in a play; they may only be indicated. The death 
)!' the Hero must never bo (exhibited. This accounts for the 
roiuewhal monotonous character of Sanskrit plays and the 
absence of Tragedies in Sanskrit. ’ The play should end, as it 
began, with a benediction or prayer, called the Bharata-vukya, 
which is repeated by the principal personages, and contains an 

1 Wilson observes — Tbey ( the Hindu plays ) never ofiev a cabi- 
niiteiiH concluaion, which, ea Jolmson iciuurks, was enough to con- 
slitiue a Tragedy in Shakcsyjcnre’s days; and although they propose 
to excite all the ciuotiona of the hunian breast, terror and pity inclu- 
ded, they never eii’ect tliis object by leaving a painful iiuprcsflion 
upon the luiiid of the speclalor The Hindus in fact have no Tra- 
gedy The absence of a tragic catastrophe in the Hindu dramas 

is nut merely an unconscious oiuisaioii; swell catastrophe is prohi- 
bited by a yiositive rule. Tlie conduct of vvlml may be termed the 
(Tissical drama of the flindUH is exemplary an<l dignified. Nor is 
its moral purport neglected; and one of their writers declares, in an 
illustraiiou familiar to ancient and modern yutetry, that the cliief end 
of the Theatre is to disguise by the insidious sweet, the unpalatal)!'-, 
but salutary bitter, of the cup. 
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expression of their wishes for general prosperity and happi- 
ness. The Unity of interest or action must be maintained 
throughout. As regards the language to be used in a piece, 
the Hero and the higher characters speak in classical Sankrit, 
while females and the minor characters speak in the different 
Prdkrit dialects. 

The student will see from the foregoing sketch, that the 
characteristic peculiarities of the Indian Drama are mainly 
three — (1) its peculiar structure; (2) the absence of the distine- 
tion between Comedy and Tragedy; and (3) the diversity of 
language to be spoken by the characters. The above-mentioned 
general characteristics of a N^taka belong with certain modi- 
fications to the other divisions of the H^paka as well. 

II THE POET. 

The chronology of Sanskrit literature has been a perplex- 
ing problem to scholars and antiquarians, and it is no unusual 
experience for the serious student to have to face confusing 
statements and many-sided arguments before he can reach a 
eafe conclusion about oven the most famous of Sanskrit 
authors or their works. The authorship of the three plays, 
the Priyadars'ik&, the RatnSvali and the Nagananda, has not 
escaped the common fate, and has provided the speculative 
critic with a most convenient dumping ground for all kinds of 
fanciful theories. 1'here are some who doubt, in the first place, 
whether all the three dramas were written by the same person, 
and are inclined to differentiate between the author of the N&g4- 
nanda, and that of the Priyadars'ika and the Eatnavali. Some 
have believed that BUpabhat^, the author of the E&dambari 
and the Harshacharita, wrote the Ratn&vali also; while others 
have put forth with insistence tbe^elaims of Dh4vaka or 
Bh^sa. Tradition^ however, has been constant in ascribing 
the authorship of all these throe plays to King S'ri^Harsha 
or Harsha-Deva, of Kanouj. Scholars have generally accepted 
this view, and it is one with which, it might be stated at the 
outset, we are in entire agreement. But questions have been 
raised about the identity of this Harsha, since it is another 
common feature of all similar inquiries that they are hampered 
by a plurality of Sanskrit writers^ bearing the same, or similar, 

1 Compare in this connexion the existence of a number of poets 
bearing the names KHidAsa, Dandin, BAjas'ekbara, and many 
others. 
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names and titles. And even at last^ opinion has been rife that 
the royal personage was merely a patron^ the real author of 
the plays being some poet at his court, who wrote them and 
presented them to the public as those of his distinguished 
benefactor. 

It is not easy to unravel this entanglement without clear- 
ing the ground before us by examining if there is any internal 
evidence leading up to any definite statement. Happily we 
are here on a firmer basis than in the case of other poets and 
writers who have not deigned to vouchsafe any information 
about themselves. The Prast&vana of the Nagananda ( pp» 
3-4 ) reads — 

ti 3TfHTffrmci^<Ji i 3i?rrf- ^rr^n- 

srmnT't ^ aiwtr^: «fr5rqtT^«n g Jiti'ijft i 

qfl CTH-: qgqwtg, arwrs 

q«rr^ir$j?roT qTefqfrs’?i%% i etc. 

From this it is clear that, since the time when the play 
was originally composed, it has been received as the work of 
King (or merely sfrf^» if we omit the regal title Deva). 

And this is corroborated by similar Prologues in the two 
sister- dramas — 

f 1) « ( 'in:5P*«r i ) 3T?rr^ qwf qi'iqrgq qRi- 

F?w>ra^ nffi Trsrqqf ? 3^-- 1 q«Ti 

BT?w??^tf»t5Tr 3Tq;^srfgT^!tT^^cn niqgfqqrr qw 

^ar war a g srwrnrft fqr i tr?r: 

qtsTaf^aigri^a: wgatarr^ wars aarwaTnin 

aidairsar fra i arfa = etc. 

— From the Friyadars ika, Aot I. 

(2) II waqfairaiR i srqrf ?rqf»na<Trg^ 

ararffT^^iRta cr^r: ?rf ir^amf^r TrgTaq:|a qg?! i 

q»Tr wr 31^ w*T??arftar 3ritf)igr'aar#rar ewrra^ft 

ara ar^r ^ar f?*t?«nf*rs kfi^qtarai ^r a ^ aqraaT fzi i ng 
Tr3r! q«f3r3raffaigTRa! agmarg arwig ^rgafigar a«TT- 

ffir^or?qrrTai?T'^asar fRr I—.. Mif^r fSrya-arfa: etc, 

— From the RatnSvalt^ Act I.' 

Indeed, as would be apparent on comparison, the three 
prologues are almost identical in their wording, and none of 
the theorists has yet directly challenged their genuineness, or 
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the truth of the information therein conveyed^ viz., that the 
King- Poet S'ri-Harsha composed the three dramas. Our Erst 
task, therefore, is directed towards discovering and fixing the 
identity of this S'ri-Harsha. 

There are three^ well-known S'ri-Harshas known to ancient 
Indian history. One is the author of the famous 
in 22 cantos, who also wrote 

f%f^, and All these works he mentions in the 

concluding stanzas of the several cantos of the Naishadhiya- 
charita, where he describes himself as the son of and rn^T- 
In one place^ he describes himself, again, as receiving 
certain favours at the hands of his patron, the King of K^nya- 
kubja. This is assuredly not the author of the Nag4nanda 
who is a King with a This fact alone is 

sufficient to disprove the supposed identity of the two. More- 
over, the author of the Naishadhiyacharita, if he had written 
any or all of these three plays, would certainly have glorified 
himself by including their names, too, in the list which he so 
persistently presses on our notice It should be noted, again, 
that the Naishadhiyacharita is a work of the 12th century,* 
and is never (quoted in the earlier works on Indian rhetoric; 
while Dhanika, the commentator of the Das'arupa, writing at 
the end of the 10th century, quotes^ frequently from all the 
three plays. The author of the N.-Oh. could not then, 
evidently, have written them. 

Another Harsha was the ruler of Kashmir between 1113 
and 112') A. D,. and to him Prof. Wilson attributed the Ratn4- 
vali in the early days of Sanskrit scholarship. Here certainly 
wo have a Kifig Harsha, but the discov^pry of the existence of 
the quotations in Dhanika^s commentary has laid this theory 
finally to rest, and it is now forgotten. 

1 Tliere are some minor authors who bore this nam(‘ ( c. a 
S'ri-Harsha who wrote a coounentary on the GUagiwhida); but they 
are evidently modern, and none of them was a King. 

2 ^ N.-Ch. XXII. 155. 

3 See Pandit S'ivadatta^s Ed. of the poem (Nirnayasilgara Press 
1894 ), Introduction p. 9. 

4 See the English translation of the Das'an'ipa in tlie 
Columbia Univ. ludo- Iranian Series ( New York, 1912 ), 
Introduction p. xxxvi. 
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There then remains the King S'ri-Harsha, better knowm 
as Harshavardhana^ of Kanouj; originally of^ Thancsar, who 
must have been the author of these plays, and to whom scholars,, 
both Indian and western, agree in ascribing them. 

The reign of S^ri Harsha or Harshavardhana. from 606 
to 647 A. D., was one of the brightest epochs in the history 
of ancient India. It would be beside our scope to give here a 
detailed account^ of his political career, which the student 
may read in V. A. Smith’s Early History of India ( 3rd ed^ 
1914), pp. 335-359. Haisha was the younger son of Prabha- 
karavardhana, the Ildj4 of Thdnesar, ard he acceded to the 
throne on the death of his elder brother, Rdjyavardhana. He 
had a sister named Rajyas'ri. His empire extended over the 
whole of the basin of the Ganges ( including Nepal ), from the 
Himalaya to the Narmadd, besides Malwd, Gujarat and 
Saurd?htra ( the modern Kathiawar). Harsha died without 
leaving an heir*, and on his death the throne was usurped 
by one of his ministers. Harsha was known as or 

Harsha the Paramount Sovereign. He earned the title for 
himself by his extensive conquests, and during the forty 
years of his rule ho devoted his energy to the efficient 
administration of his wide dominions. Education was 
developed, and literature and learning flourished under 
government patronage. Two of the most famous poets at 
his court were Bdnabhat^, the author of the Kadambarl, and 
Mayura, who composed the Suryas'ataka. The King himself 
was a writer of considerable merit. As Mr. Smith says, 
Besides a grammatical work, three extant Sanskrit plays 
and sundry compositions in verse are ascribed to his pen; and 
there is no reason for hesitating to believe that he had at least 
a large share in their composition ; for royal authors were not 
uncommon in ancient Indial ” Taken by itself the reign of 

1 The standard account in Sanskrit is the Har ska- Char iti( of 
BAna. The account given by Purkhi Shastri in his Marathi Essay 
on ( 1911 ) and the scholarly Introduction in Gujrathi prefixed 
by Mr. K. II. Dhruva to his Giij. transl. of tho Priyadars'ikA 
( 2iid ed. 1917 ) are also vciy helpful, and may be consulted with 
advantage. 

2 .K. S'hdraka, Vis'Akhadntta, Bhojo, TaB'ovariiion, and 
others. ( The Italics in the quotation above are ours ). 
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Harsha can be compared to that of the great Mogul emperor 
Akbar, in the universal prosperity of the people, in the 
efficiency of the administration, and in tho encouragement 
given to learning and the due arts. Harsh a^s autograph has 
been preserved on an inscription, and those interested might 
examine it at p. 342 of Mr. Smith’s History. King Harsha 
was strongly inclined towards the quietistic teachings of 
Buddhism, and during the latter years of his life he lived like 
a devotee. Rest-houses ( dharmas alas ), religious establish- 
ments, and benevolent institutions on the model of those of 
As' oka wore founded throughout his kingdom. Mr, Dhruva 
conjectures that the Nagiinanda must have been composed in 
C23 A, D.*, for nearl}^ thirteen centuries, therefore, the plays 
have continued to enjoy an extensive popularity, and have 
furnished rhetoricians and literary critics with models and 
illustrations for their canons. 

Coming now to the various conflicting theories, we do 
not think there is any ground for urging that the same 
hand that wrote the Vriy. and tho Ratn. could not have 
written the Nagjlnanda, so that it is necessary to provide the 
Nagananda with a different authorship. This argument 
seems to have been based on the general similarity of the 
subject-matter of the first two plays, and tho totally distinct 
theme of tho NAgananda. That is a very slender reed to rolia 
upon; for nothing can prevent an author from choosing widely 
different subjets for his works, if ho is so pleased. And in the 
plays themselves there are abundant traces and points of 
resemblance that can leave no doubt as to their all having 
emanated from the same baud. Thor# are, in the beginning, 
tho iTRT^JTrs^ which agree almost literally with one another j 
and the at the end have also tho same ring of simi- 

larity. Many words, sentences and idioms, are common to all 
the plays, and these wo have quoted in the Notes wherever 
they occur. Many verses are similar in sentiment or in 
phraseology (cf. the verse &c. which occurs 

in the Priy. and in the Nag. also ). The in 

Ratn. II. resembles the corresponding one in Nag. II. 
Apart from the resemblance in words, incidents and ideas, 
the general simplicity of style, setting and characterization are 
almost uniform in the three plays, and the reader can hardly 
:remain unconvinced that these plays were composed by the 
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same author, however dissimilar the subject^ of the Nag&nanda 
may be from that of the two other plays. 

It has been contended with great force and display of 
ingenuity, that King IJarshavardhana did not himself write 
these plays, but some poet at his court did it for him, and! 
put his patron’s name instead of his own ; and this conten- 
tion rests on a sentence in the Kavyaprakas'a of Mamma^ 
( Fch. I, )— “ I Earning money 

is stated there to bo one of the objects in composing a 
literary work; and as an instance the case of getting 

money from is pointed out. The commentator Uddyo- 

takHra explains — I ^ 

^1“ siiid he is followed in this by some 

other commentators. In some MSS. of the Kiivyaprakiis'a is 
found a variant, for and 

this caught the imagination of the late Dr. Hall, who was the 
first to attribute the Katnavall to liana. As it is, the whole 
of this argument turns upon the explanations of the rofw- 
metitators of the Kuvyaprakas'a, whom we need not implicitly 
follow ; for there is another and a more natural interpretation 
of the passage in (|uestiou, that Dh4vaka and other poets 
got wealtli from their ( royal ) patrons as a reward and as a 
mark of appreciation — and it is not necessary to supj)Ose 
that authorships were transferred to the patrons in considera- 
tion of such gifts. Sensitive and honourable patrons them- 
selves would fight shy of such wholesale transfers. 

But, apart from that, there is no evidence whatever, 
internal or external, to believe Bana to have written the 
Eatnfivall, as his style, as seen in his proso works, is completely 
removed from that of the dramas. The former is highly 
ornate and elaborate, the latter is simple and plain. Moreover, 
why Bana should have sold the dramas only, and retained 
the Kadambari, which would have brought him a princely sum 
of money, would be a puzzle; again, Bana was in sufficiently 
opulent circumstances, quite beyond the necessity which would 
drive an impecunious author to bargain for the sale of his 

1 As it i« well known that Harsha showed a leaning towards 
Buddhism towards the end of his reign, we can easily suppose that 
the Priy. and the Hatn. were his earlier Nvorks, while the NAg. 
marks the beginning of the Buddhistic tenour of liis thought- 
development. 
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works incliicliiig their authorship. Dr. Hall also argued that 
the presence of the verse etc. both in the Ratnilvall 

and the Harshacharita proved Buna’s authorship of the 
former. But no such verse exists in the ITarshacharita^ and 
the learned doctor led scholars to follow a wild-goose chase 
for a time, till the theory was abandoned as both hasty 
and unsound. It was reserved for an enterprising s liolar 
of South India, Mr. N^rayan Sh.^stri, to pursue' the 
seemingly obscure reference to in tlie Kavyaprakas'a 

passage, and to deduce some very ingenious theories about the 
authorship of these plays. The learned scholar’s c.^^nclusions 
and arguments, if they are proved to bo correct, would disturb 
the chronology of many authors and make it necessary to 
revise and rewrite th(3 early history of Kavya literature; but 
for reasons shortly to be stated, we must say wo are unable 
to concur in Mr. Sh/istri’s conclusions. Mr. Shastri identifies 
with the famous poet who is eulogized by Kdlidasa, 
and thirteen of whose dramas have been recently discovered ; 
ho also idontifios the of the Preludes of these plays with a 
certain king Vikramriditya whom ho places between 5 ‘>2 and 457 
IL C\] and ho ascribes the authorship of our plays to Bhasa, a 
court-poet of this S'ri Harsha-Vikramri.iitya^ thus carrying 
back the age of the plays by some ton centuries or so ! 

This edifice of conjecture and theory is based on a quota- 
tion given by Mr. Shastri from the of which 

runs as follows : — 

qorqm: 

fir u 

3ufl I 

i-cqr^r^t i 

1 In hia Introductory Essay on ‘S'ri-Haraha, the Dramatist’ 
(pp. 72) prefixed to an Edition of the Nilgilnanda (Madras, no date). 



xrroi-gJTT^^rR % » 

Wf r i 

ir^^Tfcf ?T Rtr%«^ h 
^r^iTRqr^spt i%1t ^fr%g^ i 
^f^^rs?i;5r ii 

Dliavaka, lit, < a washerman \ was a title by which, no 
^loubt, Bhdsa was known, as it is said ho was a washerman 
by profession. But since Bhasa preceded KdliddsaJ the 
in the quotation above cannot bo identified with the 
king Harshavardhana of the seventh century, and hence 
Mr. Shastri discovered an earlier IJarsha, from a verso of the 
Rajataraingiiit.^^ Mr. Shastri further argued, from iho similarity 
in idioin and ideas between the Priyadars'ika and the M4lavi- 
kdgnimitra, that the former play of Bluisa must have served 
as a model for Kalidasa’s work. 'J ho latest supporter of the 
theory of Bhasa’s authorship of the x>lays is Prof. S. M. 
Paranjpo'* of Poona. 

It is not possible so easily to brush aside the quotation 
given by Mr. Slidstrl. But the manner in which it was ori- 
ginally offered is highly suspicious, and creates in our mind 
grave doubts whether such a work as I*’om which 

those verses are cited, actually exists. And till that work 
comes to light, no inquiry can bo profitably conducted to 
enable us to form a conclueion directly on the strength of this 
statement ascribed to Rajas'ekhara. Because, when Pandit 
R, V. ICrishnamacliariar, the learned editor of the . Priya- 
dars'ikd in the Vani Vilas Sanskrit Series ( Srirangam, 11)06) 
•lialleiigcd Mr, Shiistri to produce the source of his informa- 
tion, the latter wrote back in reply that he borrowed the 
flotation from a of A/,v/ and thus the whole thing, 
apparently based on hearsay, came to almost nothing. And 
therefore it becomes necessary to suspend judgment on other 

1 Kiiliddea mentions BLasa in llie Prologue to his Mdlavikdgni- 
iiiitru. 

2 rT^TR^^ig^l'^frTt sif[JTf?^qRt:Tr*Tvr; I «• hA- 

pit. III. 126. 

3 In an article in Maralbi in the monthly Chitrainaya Jayat for 
December 1915. 

4 See p xxvii. of the Sanskrit BhumikA of the Priyadars'ikAi 
Vani Vilas Edition. 
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questions arising out of the quoted verses. Prof. Paranjpe^ 
fully conscious of the weakness of Mr. Sh&strPs position 
which was thus rendered quite untenable, passes over that point 
and tries to argue independently that Bhdsa was the real author 
of the Nag&nanda. He has picked up similar ideas ^ and gram> 
matical and literary peculiarities,^ from the published writ- 
ings of Bhdsa and the two plays Niigananda and Priyadars'ikfij 
and relying on them ho endeavours to show that the same 
hand must have produced all the plays. We must say with 
reference to this attempt that the learned critic has relied too 
much on a generous imagination, and he is prejudiced as he 
starts with a declared purpose to bo on the look-out for simi- 
lar ideas. If wo are to apply tho same argument, almost any 
classical work in Sanskrit can bo shown to bo written by 
almost any famous poet, as there is bound to be some simi- 
larity, more or less, everywhere. Similarity of ideas is to a 
certain extent common in all works having similar themes; 
very frequently it arises out of the fact that tho works owe 
their composition to a common source, as in the case of tho 
Pafichatantra and the Hitopades'a; still more frequently 
it arises when an author, who is acquainted with the works of 
his predecessors, deliberately imitates them or unconsciously 
repeats the ideas and words with which he is familiar. Thus 
the works of Kalid5,8a are abundantly bestrewed with phrases, 
constructions, similes and ideas from Vdlmiki^s Rdmayana. 
But who will venture to assert that Kalidasa had a hand in 
the composition of the lUmayana or vice versa ? In fact? 
Prof. Paranjpo has stepped beyond tho limits which a cautious 
critic must always set to such an argument. There is not u 
shred of evidence to deny King Hatshavardhana^s authorshi<^) 
of tho Ndgdnanda. Granting that all those resomblauccs set 
forth by Mr. Paranjpe, and many more, do occur, we can at 
the best argue that Harshavardhana must have read and 
admired the plays of Bha.-a. To jump at any other conclusion 

1 Fj, (j.y tliC worship of Agastya; tho extreme beat of the 

s'arad season; the idea of ff »T^r?cr ( Nag. p. 17), 

similar to that of fcsir ( Bh^aa's Pratijua-Vaugan- 

dliarayana ); the affection of the Heroines for trees and plants; the 
attempt at suicide by hanging; and some others. 

2 The most common of these is the recurrence of the phrase 

which Prof. Paranjpe compares to at N^.g. p. 118 

( variant given in our foot-notes ). 
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would be unsafe and is most certainly unwarranted. For irt 
the first place there is the question of stylo. Bh6.sa^s style i& 
comparatively crude and his language more easily flowing; it 
must have evidently belonged to an earlier date than the 
polished refinement of Harsha's works, whose style resembles 
much more that of Kdliddsa. Next it might be urged, though 
it lacks confirmation, that Harsha might have written these 
plays on the model of, and as revised or modified versions of, 
those of his predecessor, Bh&sa, in the same way in which 
S'iidraka wrote his MrlchchhaJcatika on the basis of BhAsa's 
Charudatta, But for this we must wait till more plays of 
Bhdsa come to light, including his versions of Nag., Priy. and 
Batn., if at all he wrote these. But the most convincing 
testimony, to our mind, to prove that King Harsha of Kanouj 
wrote the Nfigananda in the seventh century, is afforded by the 
Chinese traveller-pilgrim I Tsing,^ with which for tho present 
we can safely conclude this inquiry into the genesis of our 
play. He writes : — King S'iladitya^ versified the story of 
the Bodhisattva Jimutavdhana who surrendered himself in 
place of a Njiga. This version was set to music; he had it 
performed by a baud, accompanied by dancing and acting, and 
thus popularized it in his timo.^^ 

Before we can afford to run after the mriyatrisk'ltika of 
Mr, Shastrl’s Kavivimars'a, we shall have to dispose of this 
clear statement of I Tsing. 


Ill THE PLAY. 

(/) The story of the Nayafianda, 

The Nug^nanda or -^The joy of the Serpents^', is a drama 
in five Acts, and it relates how a certain Vidyadhara Prince, 
Jimutavahana, sacrificed his own life to save that of a Naga, 
and incidentally became the saviour of the whole Naga race. 
In order that the student may fully understand the various 
points to be discussed in the subsequent sections it is neces- 
sary that he should be acquainted with the outline of the 
plot, which is developed in detail as follows : — 

Act I. After two benedictory stanzas (JVdndi) whole Buddha 
is invoked, the Sutradhrira enters, and in the Prelude makes known 

1 English Tr. by Tekakiisu, p. 163. 

2 This was one of the titles of King Harshavardhana, 
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ito the audience that tlie play which he is asked to stage is Kiug 
fi'ri-Harsha’s Na(ja?ianda. Then enters tlie Hero of the piece, 
Prince JimiUavaliana of the Vidyadharas, with his companion, the 
Court-fool, Vidusliaka. Jinnitavahana, with high ideals of filial 
duty, has left the kingdom over which he was ruling, and is serving 
his aged parents in tlie forest. The Vidiishaka in a practical mood 
relates liow the kingdom stood in danger of }»eing seized by 
Matanga, a prince who was Jirnutavahana’s rival and enemy, lint 
the Hero is indifferent to that, lie is on his way to the Malaya 
mountain to search for a suitable hermitage as residence for his 
parents, (toing there he diseovers a temple of Gauri Mdih a damsel 
(tlic Heroine) playing upon a lut(^ before I he (ioddess. She is 
accompanied by a maid ( Chet i ) as attendant. It comes out in their 
conversation that she, in a dream, had a boon promised to her by 
Gauri that she would be soiiglit in marriage by tlie cliief of the 
Vidyadharas. Jimiitavahana interruj»ts this conversation and the 
two young persons fall in love with each other, though tliey are 
unaware of each other’s name or history. The entry of an ascetic 
sent to call the damsel hack home is utilized to make known to 
the audience tliat the girl was a Siddha Princess named MalayavatT, 
sister of Mitravasu and daughter of Vis'vavasu, and that Mitravasu 
and his fathc]' were anxious to bring about he!' marriage with 
Jiinutavahana. 

Act 11. By means of a Praves'aka t]*e love-sick condition of 
Malayavati is made known during the conversation of two maid- 
servants. Malayavati herself then appears and is waited upon 
by tlie Cliet i, who is busily applying cooling remedies to the heated 
body of her mistress. To tlie same place comes the love-affeoted 
Jimiitavahana with the Vidiishaka, and, while the girls remain con- 
cealed, he draws a picture of his beloved lady to serve us partial 
comfort to his tortured heart in whiling away the dull hours. Tlierc 
then enters Mitravasu, who with his father’s conseut and at his 
initiative, offers his sister Malayavati| to Jimiitavahana to be 
his wedded wife. But, as Jirniitu, does not yet know that the girl 
wlio had won his heart at the temple was this same Malayavati, he 
is lukewarm over this offer and has almost refused it, when the 
Vidiishaka intervenes and postpones a decisive reply at that moment 
by adroitly referring Mitravasu to the parents of Jimiitavahami. 
‘This satisfies Mitifivasu, who accordingly departs to call upon 
Jimutaviihana’s father. But Malayavati, who was a hidden witness 
of this scene, and who on her part did not know that it was she 
herself whom Jimiitavahana really loved, believes that his heart is 
captured by some other maiden. In a fit of insane despondency 
she sends away her maid on some excuse, and tries to kill herself by 
slipping a noose round her neck. But the maid, who suspected 
«omething wrong, had not actually left the neighbourhood, and ist 
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tlius able to come back in the nick of time to cry out loudly for 
help. That brings Jimutavahana to the rescue. Tlie lovers recog 
nize each other, and Jimutavahana knows that it was Malayavati 
Jjerself to whom he was attached. Everyone is happy at this coin- 
( idcnce and there remains now no impediment to their coming 
wedding. 

Act 111. The marriage is celebrated with great festive pomp, 
and one of the incidents during these festivities provides amuse- 
ment on the stage. The Vidushaka has been mistaken for his sweet- 
lieart by some gallant (Vi( a) connected with the royal household, 
and 60111(3 enliv<3ning dialogue follows, wherein the Vidushaka is 
made tlie butt of copious ridicule and fun. Then the married couple 
enters and in their presence another practical joke is played upon 
the unlucky Vidushaka whose face is painted black by the Chcti, 
whereat every one laughs. Further conversation is cut sliort hy the 
entrance of Mitravasu who informs the Hero that his old enemy, 
Matahga, has seized the kingdom (of Jimiitavahana ), at which 
Jimiitavaliaua shows complete unconcern. He rather welcoino^s the 
loss; he has always regarded the kingdom as a great worry, and 
being philosophically inclined, lie tries to dissuade from his purpose 
Mitravasu, who was very keen on starting forth on a military 
olTensive against tlie aggressor. 

Act IV. This Act discovers the Hero accompanied by MitiTi- 
vasu walking along tlu? sea-shore and meditating upon the virtues 
of a residence in the woods, which has, in his opinion, only one- 
drawback, viz., that it does not afford one an 0 ]>})ortunity to serve his 
fellow-creatures. Jimutavahana is burning with a desire of bene- 
volence and self-sacrilice and an opportunity unexpectedly presents 
itself. He with Mitravasu comes across great heaps of bones bleached 
white, which for a time he mistakes for cloud-clad peaks of the 
Malay as. Mitriivasn relates that the bones belong to Nagag, whom 
tlH'ir natural enemy, Garmla, had devoured. By an arrangemenf: 
which the Naga-King, Vasuki, had made with Ganula, every day 
one Naga was offered as food to the latter, who on his part was 
lo remain content with that daily ration, and not to embark upon 
any wholesale destruction of the Niigas as lie was hitherto wont to 
do. This story sets JimutavA-hana thinking, and he conceives the 
idea of saving the life of at least one Naga by offering himself in 
his place to the King of birds. MitrA-vasu then leaves the Hero^ 
who, now alone in that locality, comes upon S'ahkhach6<la, the 
Naga whose turn it was that day to become Oanida’s food. Ilis 
mother, who accompanies him, is bewailing her threatened bereave- 
ment. JimutavAhana wants to save her son, and offers to wear on 
his person the red garments which were specially meant to mark 
off the victim intended for Garuda. But S'ahkhachuila himself 
is not a mean soul, and he promptly declines to save his own life 
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by allowing Jimiitav^hana to stand as his substitute. He leaves 
the place to make his obeisance to the god While 

Jlmiitav&hana is in a fix as to how lie should achieve liis object, 
a pair of red garments happens to be brought to him ; they were 
those which he, as a son-in-law, was to receive from his father- 
in-law for ten days, as part of the nuptial observances. Jimfita- 
vAhana welcomes the accident which thus provides him with 
garments similar to those of Ganida’s victims, and with them on 
his body he intends to pass himself off as a genuine NAga sent 
that day for being Garuda’s food. He puts thorn ou, mounts the 
slab of slaughter and easily succeeds in deceiving Garuda^^ who 
pounces upon him and carries him away. 

Act V. in the meanwhile the prolonged absence of JimutavAhana 
causes anxiety to VisVavasu, who sends his door-keeper to Jtm.’s 
parents to sec if he is there. The anival of the door-keeper for 
inquiry makes Jinuitavahana’s parents and wife uneasy, aud while 
they are discussing what could have made him tarry so long, 
a crest-jewel, besmeared with blood, falls upon Jirniitaketu’s 
feet; and while they are conjecturing as to whom it could belong to, 
S'ahkhachiida enters, who, having saluted ^% o r if r €Ruy , comes back 
only in time to see the Hero being borne oil by Garuda. From 
him all know how JimutavAhana nobly sacviticed •himself for 
the sake of S'aiikhachii'la, who holds out for their comfort a 
slender hope that Garueja may discover his mistake before it is 
too late, and may release Jtmutavahana. As a matter of fact, 
Garuda, when he begins liis meal, finds that that day’s victim 
was not of the usual kind, but of an entirely different cast; 
instead of being frightened and dead-alive, he was rather 
glorying in his fate, and was calmly bearing all his wounds 
and cuts. Here Sahkhachiula, entering, explains the apparent 
mystery and how and wliy Jimutavahana happened to occupy 
his ( S'a]nkhuchu(la ’8 ) place. The parents of the Hero also 
come there. Garu<la is struck with d ^p anguish at his own 
mistake, and betrays a growing admiration for the bravo and 
noble spirit in which the Hero olfered to die unflinchingly in 
order to save the life of another. JimutaTAhana’a life is ebbing 
fast; and Garuda promises him that though hitherto he was 
steeped in ignorance he would iu future abstain from killing the 
NAgas. Tlie scene is rapidly growing in the intensity of its pathos 
when a casual mention of 97^9 (ncetar) puts Garuda in- mind of 
the right remedy. At onee he goes and requests Ihdra to pour 
down from the heavens a shower of nectar, which is done: the 
Goddess Gauri revives Jirniitavahana and the nectar makes the 
colossal mass of white bones suddenly spring into life and all 
the NAgas wlio had been killed till then begin to live again. 
The goddess Gauri, also confers upon him the Supreme 

3 
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Sovereignty of the VidyUdharas; Mataiga*is subdued ; 

everyone is happy; and the play ends with the customary Bharata^ 
fMkya praying for peace, prosperity and universal contentment. 

{2) The Sources of the PloU 

Very few play-writers in Sanskrit have troubled them- 
selves to invent entirely original plots for their compositions. 
Host of them have been content to borrow the outlines from 
mythological or legendary sources, and Harsha was no 
exception to the rule. The plot of every one of his three 
plajtf is borrowed. In its Prelude, the Nd,g6nanda is 
expressly stated to have been founded on a Buddhistic ‘Birth 
story' ( Jataka) of a Vidyadhara ( 

— P- 3 ). This particular story is not to be found 
in the extant collection of the Jatakas; but it was one of the 
tales included in the Brihatkatha^ a gigantic collection of fables 
by one Gun6.dhya. This work, which dates from the first 
century A. D., was written in the Pais'achV language; it is 
unfortunately not now extant in the original*, but we have two 
excellent abstracts of it in Sanskrit, both compiled in the 
eleventh century, the Brihatkathamanjari of Kshemendra and 
the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva. In both of these works 
wre have the story of the Vidyadhara-j^taka, which formed the 
basis of the Nagd,nanda. The author of the play had either the 
original J&taka before him or borrowed it from the Brihatkatha'^ 
we have no means of ascertaining the fact on this point. 

In each of the two Sanskrit Compilations the story of 
Jtm^tav4hana occurs ttoice ( Brihatkath&m. IV. 1. 36-109 and 
IX, 2. 766-935; Kath&s. XXIJ. and XO. ). The first recension 
merely glances at the first part of the story, and gives in 
detail only those incidents which are related in the last two 
Acts of the drama, with some other matter which has nothing 
to do with the play, while the second ( t. «., Bnhatkath&m. 
IX. and Kathds. XO. ) is fuller and very closely resembles 
the story as developed in all the five Acts. We quote from 
the Kathasarits&gara’— - 


1 “ A term applied to a number of low Pr&krit dialects spoken 
by the most ignorant and degraded classes. ” — Macdonell* 

2 We have not thought it necessary to quote the version in the 
OBrihatkath^inanjart, which is comparatively shorter and more 
.condensed. The curious student may consult it in the K&vyamAlA 
<cd. ( 1901 ) of that work. 
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^f[i n yft^g< T; iwfr f T?r=fT^*. i( ^ « 


1 In the original this forms one of the 25 stories of the Collection 
which has become famous in Hindu fable literature under the title 
of lo Jnrabhaladatta’s recension of it ( Calcutta, 

1873) it is briefly given in crude prose as follows:— 

airftiT wosc i ^rm ttstt 

I ^ TrsTTiRTW^rffcT! 3Tt% I ^ ^OT- 

5«^®T I «r?^r TTwr iTffVfKirrfl'^ i k nffi 

^‘^Tr*r I nSr i »mr: ^ «rT ?if^ i w ^ snnHRTT- 

1 5 sr >mrc asTT ^if^r; i tw <r?r: 5 ^ i qa 
?irf*jfFr i «w: iiwirft »rcTr i 

^ 5Tnrw i ffwr arlt gprr i 

< 1 ^ a^r a»n7 i »T(^s^5r$T¥*if^- 

*r^r 5 T I fT^f^ ?r 3 rr 1 irfftfK »Tf^r nt nw! 

I g nvmnPT’T^ *Tf ^s*rm i fi^^T >T?fir- 

fitr n^rr 5Ti*r*rT!TT*r5nfH 1 ^rn^rigfgsr a^f ^nsn i 

*re¥ur«R^T# ?inn^®*rf% i i 3r«T gqr >pprnwH<Fi«ar 

jflffr ^isrr iT«T«rrfiS^ »re*w w^fS«rJt%?rTR i 

nrn gqlt: 'Ti4^*p»r^T3[«ia[; i arsT^rt 
q^r»%JnT«fw 'TrpT^si *t»?t I 3T«T i 

>m?n>T ^rrf^r f^sR^TR ^r% 1 

firwq >n?it ^ 5 ^ »TfnTOi: aififfeR 

I 3f5=^r nw^*i#>5T irn»it?wi^'?=£r*i ^ irw 

'5515^ I *tffnT^g«Trft i gwnrsTW • 

rfit f*fr%»?»T »n > T w« TSR ft g, i ^ »Tf i% srr^r i g^rfg i: 
sTif ftir: I ^Tfg I I ^r^r#ra% i. 

gsoflf i *re3-. aH<a*wfi(W i5t *rfT€^ i 

«*rf^r*m: g qif^ nr W'T’t t TT^irr ^ i 

«Tftj?r3T 3ftqjiafa5TyT%TP[ 1 1 sTf nRvrnn^RTft r 

g?nrr*^«mi?gR i f% irli i ^ait«R- mgr^ a^ 

»wn a<p atT'Wftnj^ ' ggft ?w*rw *rgri%Ri gr 
fl^fii I g?f irR^naww i fif^ 

«?gT argw aR<»»Tgg*n*ft*r »ny^ gfnajTgTfSRg ^ gajS 

gar TTsrr aaf^ i qf^arsr *mg grna^raftg^rTJrg: n 

»r«aTO 5 i^ gai^«»jfii vrgr’a • ’ijgr gr^ghmg- 

ftrgrgsars^fii sftg^rfg wi ggs m gnrgrgi gaa^rgitgr gjflgr 

g^ ft«igr i wiaRgisrarg « [ Story 2S ]. 
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8Tf5mT!fh»?n H?«r *fhr^ s^*T5r^ ii » ii 
dwr f l ff fTfvraaRS^ ' 

5*mft^frt^'arr^flr f^vnfrT ii h ir 

^i id ^ d Ri-< rr tf ir ^R >r ? syq^ S^r « 

ft^r'i^'arr. ^ftiTF^wfirar ^rfrasg; n ^ » 

?r«iT<S*TRT ?ft *T^tT«nf{«rir: ti » 11 

# in«^ ^9?mfrT*r ff fr?ir€r(^ff; » 

im snf^wrt s# li <j ilf 

?CPiNW »rfr«r?w 1 

?rrsrr afrwraT^^ri^ h <i 11 

?R^ ^r; u ?o u 

^srrs sfr^frgrfH; 1 

f|?rt^f5»w*rf*T ^3ni% u ?? » 

^5STa^5«rflflfr sr? » 

3T^«r; ^^gjar^TT #t g:?«r; w ^ •• •> 

srrf^Hs^ ft 5T5^5f^ < 

T d'eig?^ ^ 3ftfffraTfsft5*=(Ki%’tnTg[ 11 h 
afftt ^55rfK«r «irr='n*T^»Tr5<T^ i 
HTerRcf ii ?» « 

^<ionf%'^; I 

35rF*Tr ^ »TfT'*n' =^ h n 

fHtf ’9Pi*r*T^*TT«i*flr*'ffi<5 , 1 

ff?r ftf55?«r H f^*- «» U H 

rrar « 

gwffftsr a?lr^t ftnt h ?'* h 

tTTPr ?g-^ aiT*«Tf% « 

fttirtqrrf %<f ^ t< rRy q'^i ^1 m 1 

ff««rT ftgw Sffr ^sr ^ f^ 1 * •> 

^ ^ fJTFffJn’fwrflnjft ii « 
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tmiT 8frroi%s%f i 

TT II Si? II 

^g-f »T»T »r«f^»TriTt 9 |-g' Tisra: i 

iprnf ^ ii gg ii 

rrgiTrfg?r'Tg>ft^g>flrf^if% fg^rinn’ i 
aT%# gyi*Tt ^e»Tqr?rgg[ ii it 

q-gwRfgf^ ^ ?grr 5 irf 5 «r h*. i 

sft^grTfsft HrSTT ^sT^ngg^r'g’ rrac ii R\t ii 
3 T*freT: ijRar: grr*rT: g^ifgr 5 r??g’«TT i 
gsjifrgjfHjf spT»wr=g ii ii 
3 T^?? g‘«n’ g«Crm*if rT«n’ ^ i 
Hif ^ g#r.si% nin ii ii 

fffasgQ sft^arsrrf^ gt%rrr 3 ar?yt i 
?aTp??g^ ariTti^jfrrjggBrT^HffffTtT: ii ii 

mTa1rg?gr gr i^ ^gisfrerar i 
agnf ^a %aT#?^l- 5 ':afat f*hft aar ii ii 

aaga^a aar ?fTaa#a'rsrT5^»aaT i 
'sftfaaTaafara 1r^g% aaa agn ii ^<4 ti 
aa afraar: aaT aT?aafgaf^aa: 1 
<T «Jt^ai?^aTf^aga! 7 f« 3 ri%ar^an 11 11 

^ aHTT fraf^^sarar: 1 

f^ia aaagpa aarsan^ifrJiar 11 11 

ag;ffl aif g# a ^ragar^at 1 

ara ^wmwiRH grf%agf^ 11 11 

1% faar arrafarif grfi-fga ftal¥^a: 1 
ffar a^iprofr grsa ara arspgrf^ 11 11 

af% gn^a a: ar^ a ^ ar ya^ gy f^f aa. 1 
a*f^ af^^arat g^afawra^ 11 11 

at^arf ^aar grai^ ar ga^^a i; 1 
f?ga 5 a»^ a faar^a^^ 11 ii 

am{ »ag«fia^iCTl% TT^a sa fa^a 1 
fWf ff% iparf ^ga i a^ f j^ga 11 11 

'T# yanaf ^ arar a ^5i%a: 1 

aaaifl^aanaaygpat g ftfag r g a; 11 \<s 11 



XXX 


^^jnrror; w ^fv<TfTT«rflr: ii ^<£ u 
f i t s rr q -gftf^ !fffs i 

^-T: t%5tT5T#fTf%fff^r*T:'H ti 
^/5r w wi *u P«i^ M «snl*rfr^ i 

j^rq-Y ^ig^grg-sr: « yo h 

tT^q^orq?^ sq- I 

^rafhTJTri^q^ lt??fW«nTrq^aTqc h v? n 
3TTqro^iqr^if}?ni»g^tTHT^f ^1r: i 
g g(^-qq^M oq^^rftgr ^s?%: u «» » 
gR# ^‘qgqr i 

II « 

aTfffrf%«r qr^sr^ fqwffF 'f?r^ w a« « 
vrr^aqr^ i 

q^flRqifcftft »T«^ ?frr*T*T5ftT»TTO ii vh ii 
^ qr qr qqrr fi?r: #5’s^t5?TqTgsr; i 
fTrsqr g^fT qfV^>dlffe*nrfqf^ g q r ii n 
w ^fw^(4 ’E|r?v®3Tfq?Frcarflt I 
^ w rff ^ r gt r r rqTfq »rgfi?qTi%fn| n V's ii 
a’qrsf ^qt%q«rT ^qr fqf^qarqt i 

qqr sfrorT-s^qr sqrr^OTwrrat ii «<s ii 
aa: g qir^ar w¥f a? qr sfr^aarga: i 
T> q^if ara aqqr?^ ^ ii »«% ii 

a«g?qf ar aif arar agqarar^ » 
faqra^^aar f%qf?r3ift»anr^: igar ii ho ii 
qasafar agfar ar ?f ^^faa r faa • 
arapa^ a- ^sar ff%5a agraa?[ ii h? h 
at ar^f^ aa agqqfff f?aafiraT«rc^ i 
af^ f^nf^ar ararTf^*^ ii h^ ii 

aafijsq'fsf^f^rtNr ara aar i 
ars^ftararsar aa rr a ar aa r ii h^ h 
•araaarft^f a^saf ^irait^f^’ art?*ft i 
aai^q aaraft a^^ af«<rt a r q i g ar aag; ii h« ii 
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>T®«igT?m<Tf «ii5ft ?Tf!TT: friT^^rgc ii hh ii 
f^sFJT’TfT^ f«sp«r«iT ?5rr i 

JTRyn^gr nf^irs^Ttsjr^ni: ii w 

3wft?jr 3r»ri%^r ?rf fir's ^'<r«FTO. w h\s ii 

!5r*r*ft TTSTsfir firr?«rr*T^3^ *TTf^r»l i 
g^?^rssf^«r •* “ 

3ft^?raTf5ft5c«mn^TffmfflT ii hi ii 

srspfF ijTof^rftTffgn i 

wf^T H^^r^trrir «r«rrrT ^<isfnr% n ii 
3r«iF(TjfrT^r»Trf^«r%^g-Tf^^?irorr i 

Cv 

arg^^: sr^^Fft warTTirfuffTfp^ « w 

^t^?a ’^fssrsfr^^: i 

Tfaf *T ^ srr^ >rre«Tr *r ii V< ii 
*rff5«r iFr> ^rf^ T^r wf 5#«ir^T i 

^JTT3JF?T ^ '3*^?^ I| H 
?jf|or ^^friWT^f^ ^fft^^rornt i 
?8®r«rT 5TT5r^fi?a ^ftf^^^^g-utfSiraT ii ii 

f%HT^ ^ t%^nTf*T53f^«rflrTflfi3iJftf ?Tir? i 

m ii ^h ii 

frnr^ rrft^rfi : ^f5f®r aft gy r a rrg H t i 
i?r«nTwt5f^ qflrat ii ii 

j^fi^si*^ ^wR«t ^*nu»r!nf%5rraL « ii 

jntr«Tn3?e^ • 

33r sBTwar^ m f^r^rrf^^rgf^^ ii ii 

Hsr rW ?r fJi^or ^yfr: i 

3n>T«n«TF«r& ^rr^R^srrsf^gf®: ii ii 

rmnrlN^ i 

grf >Ti?79KrTFT?aT]rr7 f^Tfin^r ii »• ii 
3»^?[nFfft vt ^Tfyrrsa R tt ^ iett i 
T^^ efhRr ^ jfWf «rf^?<rg[ u vs? ii 



xxxu 


Wf ^rflfT^5=*TfHr %s*m i 
'sfriW^T^ >TH? a:^<Trf^5?«r3F»lf^ II VSR II 
f^?pT^ ?Tf«Frwrac i 

3T?5Tt^?fjn^JTr Tf^ «r fim'srmff; ii \s^ n 
^ stt«t ^ rg’qr i 

qr«r»Tf^jT q-RsrifTT sfr^frgrssr ii vsy ii 

<T^f^fgT k qr^r i%«r53Tw i 

^55^?Tr II \SH II 

5fir JIT vrf^fRT I 

f%^iTvf<?5T ^'igag-ff^r ft II -s^ II 

f^TpgrJif ts?n n i 

sffgsrgTf^r f sf ftqT^T3Tjrr<T frr^ ii vsvs ii 
#T g-c: vT^ir ftrftor: H?ir tfg' t i 
fft 3i5<Tfg gr^T at gltssr^ ii vs<j ii 

• ?gi?ggg‘ # af^rr: ^oarfTRm'TRgn ii vsr ii 
gg’r.s^fai^'JTg^'^ rnwr^^fr^: i 
^ jisfg^grgr ^ ^a^TT ii <£o u 

f^^sgiarsOTwr am. » 

^rcarrfSrgT- ftHan 3r'Jts«frHl%f^: ii «s? ii 
3T^ I? TTSTfr^H^ fg«grg^: f^m i 
^AKfifafg'isgr f^ira: «fggt »m ii cr u 
ffmHf 3r*FiTT5=g-fgra g!g<<a^n<^ ; i 
ft?rrg^iFasT«ff ^fr^g- sfr^agrg-g: ii <s^ ii 
3Titf«rfgT??T g^: g:5^f WT«gFgr sr fn^^r; i 
awT5*T3«rg?gr5^ gr^gr^ftsf ij^grargc ii <!V •» 
a^ «rf^ TT§rr wrarr ftrara^! rt a i 
ar3[wfa afT*rT*rfaTfgr«Taa$ aa: ii ch ii 
art aasa ar^ft fgg r gRa?<aa f %R^ i 
snaift arg afrara: Rg-irrfa^ii ii 

y ^a rr ar aar aaar yras^f grtfaa: i 
aya? #faT a- fg-|f%aarairfr ii <c« ii 

^ This pun is used in the play jf? a ^ t®rr yaj ( p. 20 ). 
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ftsrrar#pf«rr»fttf VT<f f ii <sc ii 
oiTl^r. # i^3F*T m I 

«rsr a^T^TfffT ^ ^rrtNr erf^HT ii <:% n 
fT?fr ftsTra^J I 

«n%v *n^r fHf'^t n n 

^ ^ fgT5^fr3frgHg-ff^fl[, i 

II <4? II 

wi5^®«Rrr?iT«? ^*T<inr^g ii ii 

?r^ !ral3m fwr ^rtgrr^r^n; i 

fTwt JT^r^i^irT w ag- fg;g*T%«r: ii ii 
qw 9^3^raTW f^ g r^ g^ rr gg i 

wraB^fergsrg^^^sTTq^ ii ii 

ggTf^wqfT^ggf-gfT f^grg^ ^ m. i 

qrfSpnffr^ ii <^h ii 

?r?fr fJ^grgg: qqrarfff qqi^rfor^Hw^nj; i 
515 gg T ^*ig *f g ii ii 

gW* T iai gr^aJiTTfRqt. I 

qr^gf# gsqrg'Torf^rrra.ii « 
%tor jrgg^rg’sjTt^grf^ »iTiTTg i 
. «T^fq^ snJTF^fsgpsrqsg^ ii %c ii 
fiqT Jrfl’qq’ 'irar^ ^s«r q5t(%snriw i 
^5rq gifTTlt^l^^ II %% II 

grg(%: HT^fqiqjf sggig ii ?oo u 

qqp^vJi# a r n* ngRT^ wiir?? 'rr i 
unit gqgr^qsf q%otiqiir: it ?o? ii 
wqr g g qra#5ffifr??Fq’qa i 
^ f? fta%f sni^stqrq^ aw n ^ o^ n 
f ?3^ 5TT*m^®T tpqqwff i 
w r ^gqff *iw«t S’ffaqs'flr; ii ?®^ « 
agiirs^ gra* g| f^ i 
wrgi^firf^ wtiw wit??: gf§ra^^; ii u 





q^isr ifPfirr ff% ii ?oh n 

ftsrra^^fjmaFafi# \%5rwr ?r: i 
^gnrr? h ?o^ ii 

H ^Rf RpffJT T%f|[^ i 

rt: irarr: ^ ii ?<»'* it 

yai4jT«^«; H%%5nctn5i%T w. i 
»n*Trf^ 3T¥«rt^ «iTi^5 ii ?<>«: it 

v«f Rff^^rtra; i 

^OTrTf5fOT*TiR5T: i 
#?5r »TrnTfr ntiw *irg-aT ii ??o u 
F *Tf rer^fr if^ jprlrT^R i 
aroRT^nr ^tr wnftrarftTTJr?^ ii t?? « 

5TT*TR 3fr(%?TT«iTilR I 

t[?^r55ft?T4 II ??R II 

t^g: »TT»ar'n^T55fRr«f»inT^ ii ii 

1^ 'TS^T^ fW«i ?Tt^ I 

f ii sr w^ w ^TTfjRTfjf^ 5ir^5r|f^ ii ??« ii 

n^ ?T%R ^f^ir(Tr!T|5=g^r wsr^^ i 

IF'nwf^i^trn’^^af ^jr^gfira. ii h 
iiRT I 

3^t f:%iT g5=??Tf:i^ ii ??S ii 
TR*»^g- rtr^pwnrNr ?n^®re; i 

1^ mgjnr flnrat, ii ??» » 

>^54 f%fTg; #53- f^a# i 

gRS^^fRTgJT; II ??c It 

araRT frsr f ^r ft^rnf ^ ’iftf ^ af i 

ff gifr efT5f^lf%gac ii \\\ ii 
ar ?Tyfi IT 5:iar^3«jrrTr fr eiSjs^ i 

5f gsr » RT ga: ii ii 

\ Of. ft l ^ l Mt<?lf|n3t3 *|vt etc- Nig. IV. 6. 

^ Of. <|tK R T l^ ur>HRt Oto. p. 76. 
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w CRT I 

^FsraRTf^: f:^ uri^rt II ?»? II 

w af#t aR=^*r?r<»i 3 rr ii ii 

srmsr^^i^ 'irar gRifw ’g i 
gsVT^ f^gegr^T *T*T II B 

tff ^ W S^T fT*nft 5 ^^ I 

f :^«n- »Tm»g f^ f ir f sirgt ii \9m ii 

umw. I 

fwnmsi^ ff »r^r®TTa *ref*TB: ii n 

rpegjgr fT f fiT 5 f»frf ff »nwf& i 

^ 5 p?? HT fifr f^rrrnfsHgr ii ii 
grg^r tifwfgr^r; h ga^^agi g?; i 
^RTT ^ ^«rr nrgisFi^ siTf 5 ??arg‘g[ ii ?g\s h 
gnft gtePpsTT gw i 

3 ngT^%at^T^^^ ?m^r ^rfVaYsfwr ii ii 
fw #fRg wwjft ?>^%fFg»rnraT i 
'TH^ligT 1^ f:gR^ 3 mngg't ii ii 

w^%^wrff ^f^^^rsggrflrwr i 
^frrfJr wrggT wnf fpw f^rapw ii n 

fHri^^gtgjpSirg ^grggrfw: i 
fi[TsgTw Hf wrs; g# sg ii ?^? ii 

H^grgr wriggwwT *n?g?[rif«fV i 

warfcTT wr¥§ Jrf wt wt ii u 

5 r|fi;^a>OT?fT^ ar^gfsjtg- wr si^: i 
^ ■g^ fgiWT^ IF w wi^-^ ii m w 

f 15% ^flrrwgiww: I 

f^grgfrswwFTrat T%a gffWRr ^ 11 11 

grwrt^ ft gr^c ggrsiyw jrewi^ 1 
W'gsrrg gwr^ ?g*ngi^ ^ ^ 11 ii 
a^gwrr wt ct<0|^{ t »g’ grfw^ »m 1 

fsft g^g^r TO FTTSCTT figg^flg^n 11 11 

t Of. »ifg.p. 82. ^ This would Beem to 

«iipport the reading ^ii^nio at IV. 18. 
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ST ^ sTsrtr^ww sT|f u ii 

«Tfrt^ ^ 'smr? ffT^ I 

T^TTScsr SSHTF TTTsf ^gtTT II X^<i II 

ST f I 

ffSTSTT^sr 'H^rof ^ ft II ix% II 

3T*Tf3!if ?^T?»TnT3rT3?F^^: I 
tsTf^Tc^ sm^t ftT55r^ wgr^^rr: ii ?«« ii 

ST ^ srfSsftsFt Itf^ i 

^r^qrr^ ii ?v? « 

n sTftft«^ 5rif^«’: i 

3T*iT^g » ?«R " 

'O 

g TggRr %s7%g5rfgTf i 

^f^^T?JTg4f^5 g«n%OTa5T^ ii ii 

3T? grfsvnrt gsgr asgr *rr^rffrfr*g<^ i 
3TTST^3Ti% C'f ^rg^rnrrrt ggglr^ tt: ii ii 
ffggfgr ^qtirigr?gr qorTgi^^g^ mg^ i 
.?T nf^ofirorrsTT^' ggt gg; n ii 

3TFiT^gFft mJFfTr^'sf: r%5r i 

>FT«^ ?rg 3FfS|fTgTfg'r5'g^^ i: ii 

a N x-g r T r s TT jgrrs=yTgrr^ggrgtFr^s^ i 
fg?5rggT5r g gr fggiTorTTTf^ ii ii 

flsgr gggtst ^ mgr ^FTggrTfg: i 
gn'^tnorff g«gi%5yTg«gTgTt?- ^ ii ?y<s ii 
ggsTTifSrt grisgt f^^gssnrgrg^rr i 
g w^rgrft^iTf g^g ggg^fg grftwgs^ ii ii 
3n*FMixiyn?<Tg*n FT'F4^gT^®Tg^rg[ i 
=g3SEgT ggrSTTgifrg gfTTT’fg ^ifCT: ggt ii ?Ho ii 
fgT^F g T T g s^ r gft T T fFsf ’g- g urg^t i 
sftrgr gsTf^g f TTOT^rt: ii ?»<? ii 

T^giig g^Ffig tf*' TmgriggFsr i 
grr ^gf TgjWr^r g q^rr^f^R^gi ii ii 
ffg gr^’nrgTgfg grgrs^gTggfgfT i 
,^sng^F<rgTg;«qff8r5fgTfT5jrg[ II ?h^ h 
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^Tfirr »T^«ig‘«n'9? ii ?hW h 

^r fT^?f r i 

»grg^c«ft??TT*qrf mgT?^*r?i « ?hh h 

^ ^nrrvHt i%<iTf!f ?t<i i 

«wi-#r wf^g’ » 

h f%?rTf«^n^T?r«rrf?T*rtc!r frac i 
TrsTf ^fwfr%3: m ^nff ii 

f *T(!j«rwf «rr wr irr^W?Tr «f ffrTflc. i 
fflrg' ^ ii ?hs ii 

fTF^f^T ^l'T5^55r flt^OTmJTrT: I 

flflF^fr Sreqf$m<T«‘flC II ?H<1 11 

m 5<Ttsf?*T JTfmTT ^*T »Tf rrflrSTT I 
amm jr€#fr^ h ?^o ii 

jfrfT: ^ sr3r^?fr?arff|tf?orr i 

«3^q ^WiTFfqTfC 41 ?^? 11 

'Frrgfirr i 

qf a <Tr 7T??i>vrprmf?T<^^ ii \^R ii 
ara-TSTK SfT 3fti|5qrT?JTflt i 

5ff f5F*q *r^5f«3-??rqT?Tr?r rTf^TJTJ^. it ii 

arfr sTi:#: FT^q-frT<nViRr | 

»t?T?rT^ 5T 5 srfSfnr5!5Frff ii n 

mvrfff ’q’ *rr% ^mrajqs-s^JFflc i 

’tr^iJri^afN'Fq' »Tf^ ii ii 

rfl^T smr: ^^arri^ srreFrs^ i 

fTff <l‘)i?q’vT q-ff sftFfiTqTf q : II Ii 

q?^ir'? f^ <%§ ^rsflr r? ^ Hrer^rrSTan i 

qrrf^q^ ST ^rrsarrf^ qj^ijifrsRr ?rq; ii ii 

q-fT^jpgrf5«%4=rr«rFf’Frf qir«ar h i 

srni^^grn^ ii t^<s w 

srnr q'qri^ qst^q- 'rt srw: i 

’OFgjn’Sr^^ ’^r5f%5«qTfqTT©?T: ii it 
X ?ffe4F^q-:pif^ofi^lsrTflf^ p. 106. 
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If# I 

'mi H i[pr^3T*«ninTfT u \st> w 

JTT frr ^ »TfPTR wiw fipnnwTir i 

w*T^ 5T |r«r snrnt srwtsf^rr ^ ii ?»? ii 

f^fs rr |3*TTn?5' fr^tf «ft; i 

^ ^ <TT^<f f%«rFiT II ?'SR II 

yT » ^f% 'Rain f^ % t' i 

f%?mrfiF«r ^rw *1?^ ii ii 

5r^5|t >Tr«it ^ ^ rt i 

gfl^ff srr g ^ ^ qnr ^ s^^^rTg;: ii ?wv ii 
^ 3 SfT ftm fI?aorH I 
fT 33- fT fT 3fT?J?TgT?R II ^'SH II 
fT ^T#nF fr R'fW 'ITi'JjT^3fiT>3 I 
fr aw ^<T wnrr ii ?v»^ ii 

frr^qt^sr ^Sfirnt 5qf%'*a?rg[ i 

fr 'F*^ Rtf^Tif^n ararr ii ?vm ii 

aft^sTT^R: aft5«r qaT<5qT»r?Tqq?: i 

vm ap't^qtqarr ii ?'*<: ii 

35=3 irnTfl^355r5rq[ i 

3T3a^j%q■f^q 3x3^ sF3rf f? frarq; ii ?vs\ ii 
ff3 f%a3T!^ ?f r iF^^Taer m i 

^orwanqf m ii n 

3^ f3??q3tf3ar 3f%3t: 5lhR't33t: I 

Sfinaarr# =3 f^5:^i^ ii n 

vnqf n0;33?3f3 3^ S^i3’Rf33; I 
^timarr 33^ff3T^3r3Tf*35Fr^ ii ii 

flaTTVRTI^ 3T^^rgF33f 31 ^3 I 
Rff^PTfamfer qi3 3^ awr ii ii 

dfi4W r 3 r f^ 5 ft ^T3T ?3 3 C 3f^ vv ?nt I 

3f3t «r.5M M ?<nff 3wa n^ ii ?<jv u 
3 3 ^«3T 3«3: ^r f3Winr®fc i 

!W^i^5TT?I g ft g33 Tf5f W 331 H ?<H II 


I 3513 *1 3 niSrli p. los. 
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3ft?Rnr: ffft aft^JTsrrfsr: ii » 

ffOTff ?T ^ jr<imf5 m I 

\5^%5T ^55!Tr II ^cvs II 
farsfSrfr^siTfJlr ^1%^! i 

l^ym r u r m yg^ h 

tf# a^aT qfi^aaifst sp^s^rr^: i 
fwv<iR3f«a;gWt w^aT ^ II » 


fa^srnr a?^5f f^sn: i 

w *a ara?? ii » 


aa^aTar w a a^waaf aftJ|aaifaa i 
’a?pafa*srt *fta: gaari^ar^ ^aft’ n ?'i? ii 
ar alk r a a^ar fa’afa^^r^^ra^a. i 
5T5n<Jafaf^^^«a ^a ^aiaa n » 

a^ wrf^ *Ta«a fs«apfh%# aaa < 
f< = 5^ a ? a aaa afrer^ aaia a: n » 
a a?aT: arsai^a w?aT aiar: sa^^aar i 
^j?:ai%rataT qfta^i ^ ?aaT ?#awar; ii UV ii 
aaa^ a aiarsarFaaa: aita i 

irn^ ^ g’iaRfr # a i^ fa ar?^5c^»^ ^r: n ii 
a^SJ%%TT ^5'aRraiarFa»a^ai%aT: i 
aif aa^^^ariTTaa^t^: u ii 
a^altt’^fira^: aia^faf«%aa i 
a afar(aaaif«raaTfa(f aaarara: ii ivs ii 
afaref fr a s^ngraaif ^Tia^aa^aa ' 
ataf; aaranffti: aif ^arvftaa; ii \%c ii 
anaar ^ a a^miaaar ftaii? 
ffl»rp=g^a^f ^g^vi a I 


aaapafifaaa q fiaa»a i iy ifa u ii 

aa a f^r anrr f^araear a aaaaana i 


firaf^aara^a a aj^a: ii \f>» n 

qfV^aar^a: sfawc i 

araaa T*atMi%a t i^araia^afa^fa « R®? » 
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While the above estraot is an admirable “eUioai’ 
aammarj of our plot, a close scrutiny will detect that differ 
from the story of our play in a few respects. Thus, (1) the 
granting of the Kalpa-druma, which Somadeva relates m 
detail, is dismissed by the poet in a single line ( 

I. 7); (2) in 

Jfm^tavilhaiia Jeame tlio name and parentage of Malay avail in 
their first meetingj in the play the poet skilfully postpones itj- 
(S) in the Kathds. Malayavati'S attempt on her own life is 
prevented by Ganrl who then grants her the boon which im 
the play is represented to have been received in a dream 
( p. 19 ); in the play it is the Hero, and not Gauri, who saves 
Malayavatl ( p. 43 ); (4) the Vidfishaka is a new creation 
of the poet, and so are Vita and Cheta; in the Kathas. a 
51^5^ is mentioned as the companion of Jimutav&hana; after 
whom, no doubt, the Vidiishaka has been modelled; (5) the 
of the Hero (a'l. 89 above) is never mentioned by 
our poet; (6) the incident of the red garments is not in the 
Kathas.; (7) in the play Garnda of his own accord restores 
the dead Niigas to life; in the Kath6s. this is done at the 
express request of Jim^tavahana. 


It would be observed that in many points S'ri-Harsha's 
story is more artistically developed than Somadeva’s and in 
this respect the play compares advantageously with the poem. 
But it would be risky to draw any conclusion from tliis, and 
argue that Harsha has improved upon his original. For, the 
original is not before us, but only Somadeva's paraphrase of 
it; and we do not know whether the Kathas. is a literal 
paraphrase of the Brihatkatb^. Very likely it is not, and 
Somadeva must himself have improved upon his original in 
a variety of ways, as his poem does not agree literally with, 
that of Kshemendra. We have only to notice here one point. 
It has been repeatedly stated by some editors of the play that 
the name Mat&iiga which occurs several times in the play is 
nowhere found in the original. ’’ This is not correct and 
apparently, they did not take the trouble to read ^ the 
originar before criticizing it. In the earlier of the two 
versions in the Kath&s. (XXIL ). Matanga is expressly 
mentioned as a hostile kinsman of Jimutavdhana ( see note on 
p, 125). It is evident that our poet has followed his original,, 
whatever it was, rather too slavishly' and we must on the^ 
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whole allow the justice of the criticism which denies him 
any originality in the creation of hia plot. In this respect 
he is far inferior to many other writers whom he other- 
wise excels. 


('5) Time-Analtfsis of the play. 

The action of the Nagananda extends over a period of 
■about one month.^ The time is the autumnal or S'arud season, 

A ' 

which comprises the months of and KArtikaj cf. 

(p- 27) and (p. 74). The 

action must be taken to begin early in the bright half of 
As'vina^ on the 4th or fith day or thereabout, so as to provide 

a intervening before shown 

presently. [It has been imagined by some editors that the 

action must begin on the day ( p. S ), «. e., on 

because the play was actually acted that day, 
as is seen from the Sutradhara’s statement in the Prelude. 
The reasoning seems to be altogether lame, since the action of 
the play need not at all correspond in time with the actual 
season when the play is staged — otherwise we shall be unable 
to present the MriohehUakatika at any time except in the 
vainy season ! ] 

Act I, The parents of the Hero have been in the vicinity 
of the Malaya mountain for some days before the advent of 
the autumn. The real action of the play begins when the 
Hero, accompanied by his friend the Vidushaka, while wander- 
ing in search of a suitable residence on mountain Malaya for 
his parents, happens to visit a temple of Gauri, and catches 
sight of Malayavatl, daughter of the King of the Siddhas^ 
and falls in love with her. This happens in the forenoon, 
and the Act occupies from two to three hours, as it closes at 
jnid-day^ when the sun is in the zenith; cf 

( P- 22 ), ( P- 25 ), 

1 The Student will notice, from our foot-notes to the extract, 

4.he almost verbal agreement of Somadeva^a story with the play. 
Perhaps the author of the Kath&sarits&gara was not unfamiliar with 
4he N4g4nanda. • 

2 Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson overlooks the interval that 
must pass between Acts I. and [I., and erroneously ooncludes that 
■slhe action covers '•three days, or possibly four.” See hie article in 
tthe Journal of the American Orleutal Society ^ vol. 21 (1900). 
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Act II. An interval of more than two weeks lies be- 
tween this Act and the last, and we have three clues indicating 
the necessity of allowing this period : — (1) The words of the 
boon conferred upon Malaya vati by .GaurJ ( p. 19 ) are 
3Tf%W O' the word 3?f^ar 

has been used, and not from which it would appear that 
some days at least must pass before the marriage. (2) The 
Hero describes himself, in his love-sick condition, as having 
passed many nights in thinking of his beloved; cf, sftcfr: ST 
( p. 34 ), and also, 

&c. ( p. 69 ). (3) In Act I. JimutavAhana has been 

represented as choosing on that day a hermitage on the Malaya 
mountain ( c/. 

p. 9 ), which, as it turns out, was near the residence of 
Malayavati’a father. But he had no personal acquaintance 
with her people till that day,^ and some days are obviously 
required to justify her father’s remark 3TWl^; 

arr^rgrfiw^^frrlgTgT: ( p. 40 ). 

The action of this Act begins at about 9 a. m.; for Mala- 
yavati is ( P- 27 ), and the plucking of 

flowers is generally done in the morning; again the Vidushaka 
says to the Hero ( p- 35 ); 

the g^r, like the must, therefore, have been finished 

in an hour or two at the most, which brings the beginning of 
the Act to about 9 a. m. It must have lasted for about three 
hours; the marriage is referred to as one to be performed that 

1 The expression shows that a major portion of the 

interval must lie iii the bright half ( say, from the 4th to the full- 
moon day ), and a minor portion in the dark half ( from the Ist to 
the 6tb }, of the month of As'vina, as shown above. 

2 The sentence srSfRR 

^ 3TU *T(T5 in Act I. ( P- 22 ) must refer to a preliminary 
general inquiry which Mitr4vasu was charged to make about the 
suitability of Jtmutav&hana as the husband for Malayavatt; it does 
not mean, as understood by Prof. Jackson, loc, oi7., that he was 
sent to make the actual offer that day. The learned Professor has 
also misjudged in considering ^ as a pining lover’s 

•exaggeration due to a highly*wrought imagination.” 

3 This also shows that Mala, bad been pining for some two 
weeks to be so emaciated as not to be able to bear the strain of 
such light work as collecting the flo^yers. 
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very day in this evening; cf, 3 ^%^ 

P- 47. The Act, therefore, must close at 
about mid-day or bathing-time ( TS[r|r^Rt<^.r P- 48 ), since the 
preliminaries of the Hindu mariage-ceremony would require at 
least the whole of the afternoon, for the preparations etc.; 
the marriage-day was probably the 

Act III. The marriage-festival is concluded sr^nriT^ 

(p. 50), i. €., in the of the night of the same day on 

which the events of the last Act occur; the present Act begins 
the next day sometime about the noon, and ends just at sunset 
( TRoffl arf: I 3TW Prmr^p- 70), covering a few 

hours. On the wedding-evening the festivities and merry- 
making were prolonged throughout the night, as is shown by 
the expressions (p. 52) and (P- ^^4). As 

the Act ends distinctly at sunset, Vita’s statement, in the 
beginning, that it is ir^rffr (p. 50) when ho enters, must not bo 
understood literally; otherwise the action of this Act would 
have to last through one day, which is not possible. It 
: appears to us that the word xr^ircT is loosely used for the day as 
it daivned for the merry-maker Sy i. at about 10 A. M., since 
every one must have slept over the greater part of the morning 
and got up late; and we know this to be a fact, as the Vid5- 
; shaka is described as being seen (p. 04) owing to his 

; having been awake at night. 

\ Act IV. Orders have been issued to the chamberlain 
I that he is to take to the newly-married couple 

I for a period of ten days ( P-71)*, and the Act 
I begins on some one of these ten days after the marriage, pro- 
bably on the day after the one on which iJimStavahana left the 
l^ride’s house. It is clear that Jim^. did not spend ten days 
at his father-in-law’s as was customary for newly-married 
couples to do in those days; for the chamberlain states that 
I the bride, and of course the bridgroom, have gone to their own 
liiome p. 72); if he had spent ten days^ 

|;and then gone home, there was no necessity of carrying to 
Ihim the which was to be done for ten days only. 

iHence we must conclude that he must have left on the ffth 
|day after the martiage as laid down in the AsVaUyana-Grlhya- 
|B^tra(tinri^ 5 ^fCt probably because the 

pDip&vali festival intervened; and thus we find the chamberlain 
;oing to him on the sixth day after the wedding, or on the 
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fifth day after the events of the last Act. Again, this day 
must have boon^ the referred to as 

on p. 72 ( where we have also a confirming reading 

in the Triv, Ed. ) because it is then appropriate that 
Vis vavasu should be expecting his son-in-law at his house 
for dinner and giving him some presents etc. as is the custom; 
and hence Vis'vdvasii was anxious ( p. 94 ) as Jlmuta. did 
not return early. On the day the tide would be almost 
at its highest, which would no doubt induce Jimata. to go to 
the sca-boacli to witness it rising. The Act begins in the 
morning, and lasts for about two or three hours, being 
immediately connected with the next. 

Act V. There is no interval between this Act and the 
last. In Act IV. S'atjkhachuda leaves for saluting 
which he does quickly ( p. 99 ), and 
his return is shown in this Act, which thus begins immediately 
after the events described in the last, and on the same day 
( ), probably some time just before noon. We 

thus see that the action of the whole drama must be taken 
to cover a period of nearly one month (from 25 to 28 days). 

(4) Critical and General Remarks, 

The NagHnanda in its technical aspect will not bo found 
to conform strictly to the minutiae of the numerons canons of 
ancient treatises on dramaturgy, although it follows their 
broad lines. It belongs to the class of Kupakas called Niltaka, 
and is divided into five Acts. As regards the three requisites 
of a play, the or Plot is or historical, as the story 

of Jimutavahana sacrificing his life to save that of a N4ga is 
borrowed from the legends current in the poePs time. ( Cf. 

p. 3. ) The '^cTF or Hero is 
^of sublime qualities-rr^r^fff^iITj^FIC: \ 

Tq^rg^i rr n B.^R. y. The Heroine, Malayavatt; 

1 We think it could not have been the amdv&syd^ since the 
poet would not represent the goddess as crowning Jim. and granting 
boons ( p. 124) on an inauspicious day. 

2 It is interesting to note that Dhanika, the commentator of the 

D&saru'pa, has Bciceted this play, from the whole range of Sanskrit 
plays, to provide an illustration of a dhiroddita {lit, firm-minded and 
exalted ) Hero, and has established his hero’s claim to this title by 
a long discussion. From passages like etc. ( p« 7 ) 

and ©tc. { p« 5 ) which indicate the Hero’s aversion to 



belongs to the category of who is defined as 
cat f j: I There are no irfirqriws or irfH=TTf^^T9 as in 

other plays. The prevailing or Sentiment is ^|5*cT; with 
prominent in the first three Acts and serving as a feeder 
to it. Tiiere is an occasional infusion of in the lamen- 
tations of the mothers of S'ankbach^da and Jlmiitav&hana/ 
in the witticisms of the Yidushaka and in the practical 
jokes played upon him, and ia ( IV. 18 

— which are all subordinate. The the 

and the ^H^s in this play have not been pointed out as they 
are rather obscure and nfit clearly demarcated. 

As regards the denouement and external setting, it will 
be seen that the play opens with the customary Then in 

the Prastavan^ or Prelude the Sutradhdra states the title of 
the play, name of the poet^and the time of its performance. 
There is a in Act II. and a in Act lY. And 

finally the play ends with the usual Bharatavakya. Thus far 
it falls in with the general arrangement of a Sanskrit play. 

On a general survey of the luece it will be seen, at the 
outset, that the NagHnanda occupies a peculiar position in the 
range of Sanskrit dramatic literature by reason of its subject- 
matter. It is written to point out a great moral, to eulo- 
gize the two noble principles in human life and conduct, viz,^ 
and q?tq^Tf,’and to illustrate their happy combination^ 

woildly pleasures or to the attainment of wordly greatness, some 
object that Jimu'ta. really belongs to the category of dhlrae'dnla or 
‘calm’ Heroes. For they contend tliat, means supreme greatness^ 
and this depends primarily on a desire for conquest which is utterly 
absent in Jiiuu tav&hana. But, says Dhanika, it is not proper to limit 
to one kind of conquest only. Extraordinary power to show pity, 
to relievo another’s distress &c. may also be called and JimCitav, 

is really dh'iroddtta, in spite of his great love of quietude, deep 
sympathy for distress, and spirit of self-denial; these things are 
subsidiary ( and his outstanding quality 
still remains supreme ( irmR 

For details see D.—R. II. 4. The discussion is more 
technical than critical. 

1 ^ I p. 68; I p. 115. 

2 I p. 85; qfqr; 

^ \ p. fO. 

3 qm p. 76. 



ip the famous story of Jimutav&hana, who, in order ta 
aave the life of another, offered his own instead. The poet 
has also shown how good aotions always bring their reward, 
often much more than one’s expectations; for while trying, 
to save one life, the Hero succeeds in the end in saving the 
whole of the Naga race. The principles of 
are the basis of the humanitarian philosophy of life and were 
adopted as their cardinal docrines by the Buddhists, although 
they belonged to the Hindu' religion as well. We know that 
the author, King Harshavardhana, though originally a devotee 
of S'lva, came later under the influence of Buddhistic teachers, 
if indeed he was not actually converted himself. And it seems 
that the play was written by him to present a harmonious 
union of Br4hmanism and Buddhism in the actions of his 
Hero. The Buddhistic influence on the play is seen in the two 
verses forming the Nandi; the story itself was taken from 
a Buddha-jataka ( p. 3. ); and especially significant are the 
words put in Garuda’s mouth when he finds that in killing 
Jimatavahana he has killed a great soul, nay, ( p. 109 ) a 
<<Bodhisattva” (Buddhist saint). The Br4hmanic deities 
Brahman, Vishnu, and Siva are mentioned in the play (p. 58), 
as are also Indra, Kubera and Yama ( p. 121 ). Harsha was no 
fanatic, though a firm believer in the doctrine of self-sacrifice. 
In the Madhuban copper^plate’ he calls himself a 
— “a great S'aiva^’ — but puts at the end the verse 

inrSf^t ffar'si; i 

which reminds us of the teaching of the Ndgananda, As, how-^ 
ever, the author is stated to have shown his marked leaning 
towards Buddhism in the latter part of his life, it seems that 
the Nagdnanda was his last work. The Batnkvali must have 
preceded it, and the Priyadarslk&, which is less finished, must 
have been his first attempt at dramatic composition. 

In spite of its being chronologically the last creation of 
the author, the "drama presents one or two serious faults of con- 

1 For these have been enunciated in the Upanishade and stated 

as the highest docrines of life in the Rftmayana and the Mab&bh&- 
rata. C/. also 3?f^er etc. Bg. XVI. 2; swr 

2 In Pr&chinai6kbam414 No. II., K4vyamjlI4 Series. It is also 
given in Mr. P4rkhi Sh^stri’s Essay. 



struction; but they are faults due to the twofold character of the 
subject-matter itself. There is no consistent development of the 
plot; and the unity of interest has not been kept up. The 
first three Acts of the play have little to do with the last two^ 
and the whole looks like a sort of patch-work. It is true that 
in the first three Acts there are some hints here and there of 
the events to follow ( e,g.y I 

p, 40 ); but the major part is devoted to the love-affair and 
the wedding; while the fourth introduces the real central 
episode, which is quite unconnected with the third. Perhaps 
the poet felt the necessity of first having the wedding got 
through) for that provides him with an important instrument 
of constructional necessity, we mean the pair of red garments. 
This provides a scene in Act IIL, when the Vidfishaka, clad in 
red^ is mistaken for a woman, and in the last two Acts it is 
solely because of the red clothes that Garuda’s mistake was 
possible, bringing about the desired catastrophe. We think 
it would have been better to postpone the wedding till the last 
Act, although that would have placed the poet under the neces- 
sity of inventing something in the place of the red garments. 

The unity of place also has not been strictly observed. 
The scene of the play is laid on the Malaya mountains, 
now known as the Malabar Hills. Xu Act IV. is mentioned 
Gokarna, which is about thirty miles distant from the Malaya 
range. It would thus seem strange that S'aQkhachuda could go 
to salute god Siva at GokarDa and come back within the 
r apace of about fifteen minuntes. It might be urged, of course, 
, that S'ahkhach^da, as a N&ga, could travel faster than ordinary 
^ mortals; but the real explanation seems to be that our 
i poet was not very accurate in his geography-an inaccuracy 
[ which he shares with many other brother-dramatists. It 
I need not be scanned too closely; otherwise the question would 
I also arise, — why should be chosen as the victimizing 
I ground of the Nligas, who were admittedly denizens of 
I ftnd how could a N4ga come to in one day ? Poets, 

I ufter all, do not care for such hair-splitting oiiticisms. They 
I live and move in a world of their own ( Cf 
I &o. K.-P, I, 1. ). It is sufQcient if they observe reasonable 
I consistency. 

I We do not gather much information from the drama 
I jabout the social customs of those times, about the condition 
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of the people etc. Belief in omens was quite common ( 

P« ^7 ), and palmistry was cultivated as a 
ecienoe ( gisufT^^ &c. p. 23 ). Music was practised with 

great proficiency ( I. 12, 14 ). Drinking seems to have been a 
common feature of those times and of all merry-makings ( Act 
III ). A special custom was to carry red garments to the 
newly-wedded couple for ten days after the marriage. The 
Vidushaka’s Brahmanism is ridiculed on the stage, but that 
does not show that Bt&hmanas wore looked down upon as a 
class; for the Yid. is often made a fool of in all Sanskrit 
dramas, and even here the fun has always been kept within 
proper limits. 

The style of Harslia is simple and easy-flowing though 
polished, and vigorous in some places. It has not the grace or 
rhythm of Kdlidasa, but it is also remarkably free from the 
artificial ponderousness of latter-day Sanskrit. S'ri-Harsha evi- 
dently took K41id4&a for his model, and many of his stanzas 
and sentences are reminiscent of Kdliddsa. Thus, 

3T«T^r ( P- 24 ) reminds one of 

H I S'uk. II. 18;*Mitravasu^B feelings about 
the approaching wedding of his sister are just like those of 
Kanva sorrowing for the loss of S'akuntaU; compare also 
5? wg p- 43 ) with ^ ^rar:...S'4k. I. 10, 

^21 S:rH^^r...(p. 58) witho?j[g-aT ^^^...Kum. VIIL 

2, frm:^['§Rr q^qr^q-crr^r: (p. 112) with ^qf|«Tet 

Ragh. X, 13. Many more instances 
have been pointed out in the Notes, which would make 
8'ri-Harsha^s indebtedness to his great predecessor and 
exemplar abundantly clear. Bhavabhfiti, coming after Harsha, 
seems to have followed tb-^ Httr’- oAme extent in his turn; 
compare fJTcmit ’Tff KVTf : etc. of Ndg. V. 30 

with Bhavabhfiti’s 3T€rt etc., M&L- 

M^dh. Y. 30; the Bharatavdkya of the M4l.-M4dh. seems to 
have been suggested by that of our play. Coming after 
Kalid&sa, Harsha has not quite escaped from the deterioration 
in style that is observable in post-Kalid&sian authors. 
Particularly, the exaggerations in stanzas like 
( IV. 18 ), 22), 

( V. 13),. are far removed from anything one might read in 
X&lid4sa; they are more akin to those of Bhavabhuti, whose 
love of long compounds is also to be seen in a small way 
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in some verses of the Ndga. Pans like those on ( p. 64 ) 
and (p« )» double-meaning verses like xrf?r- 

IV. 19 ) and intuitive suggestions like that in 

Tf%?TT ( IV. 29 ) are also of very rare oecur- 

xence in K41id&sian poetry. 

We have shown above that in the simplicity and perspi- 
cuity of style^ Bars ha would rank next to Kd,lid4sa^ but above 
Bhavabhiiti; the same^ however^ cannot be said of him as a 
dramatic artist, or master of language either. Viewed as the 
author of the N^gananda, it might be urged for him^ in the 
words of rhetorical critics^ that 

^ ?Trf U ’ 

for it is evident that the combination of the two sentiments of 
love ( ) aiid tranquillity ( ) has somewhat spoiled the 

play and made it less interesting than the same author’s 
Priyadarslk^ and Hatnavali. As the author of the three 
plays taken together^ Hasha’s position among Sanskrit men 
of letters is in the second class. He calls himself in modesty 
merely ( I- Jayadeva, the author of the 

Prasaunaraghava, calls him the Delight of the poetical Muse 
< f ^ )« It is possible that in his enthusiasm and love of 

alliteration he was led in conferring upon Harsha a position 
to which sober critics would demur. We on our part are 
content to endorse the poet’s own estimate of his work, that 
he was a ^'skilful writer”, a star of lesser brilliancy than 
K&lid4sa or Bhavabhiiti, but certainly not below Bhatta 
N&r&yana or Vis akhadatta in constructive art. 

1 ** S'iUditya ( i, s., Harsha ) held a solemn distribution of his 
royal treasures every five years. The Chinese pilgrim Hiouen 
Tbsang describes how...S'iI4ditya brought forth the stores of his 
palace, and gave them always to Brlthmans and Buddhists, monks 
and heretics, without distinction. At the end of the festival he 
stripped ofi bis jewels and royal raiment, banded them to the by- 
standers, and like Buddha of old, put on the rags of a beggar. By 
this ceremony the king commemorated the Great Renunciation of 
Buddha, and also practised the highest duty laid down by the 
Br&bmanas, namely, almsgiving.” — W. W. Hunter (quoted by 
Mr. Pirkhishibitri). 

5 
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(5) The Principal Characters in the Play, 

Jimutavahana. 

In choosing Jimutavahana as tho Hero of the present play^ 
the poet selected a character who had been reputed in legends for 
his benevolenoe and generosity. We know from contemporary 
history that these were the very qualities for which Harsha 
himself had become famous, and it is no wonder that < like 
should draw like/ and that the character of Jimutav&hana should 
especially appeal to the King who in later life lived the life of 
a devotee after having given away all his wealth in public 
chUrity. There is no doubt also, as the pointed allusion to 
Bodhisattva on p. 109 shows, that the poet wanted to illustrate 
the main doctrine of Buddhism, viz. Ahimsa, 

In dwelling upon the highest virtue of self-sacrifice, how- 
ever, the poet has taken care not to draw an over-balanced, 
one-sided picture, but has shown his Hero as fully attentive 
to his immediate duties. He was a ruling prince, and had not 
negleted his kingly duties ^ etc. p. 8). 

Ho was in person very handsome p. 40 ); he was 

accomplished in music, as is shown by his high technical 
knowledge in etc. ( I. 12 ) and in 

( L 14 )j he could also paint perfectly ( 

p. 39 ). Ho was exceedingly devoted 
to his parents ( cf, ^rfcT etc. p. 6, 

gfl etc. p. 7. ); both his father and his mother have feelingly 
acknowledged his supreme affection 

I 11. p. 103, and ^ 

^ iH>T p. 104). It is only tho 
highest call of filial duty, coupled with his intense affection for 
his parents, that made him leave off the kingdom at first (p. 7), 
and to be indifferent to it afterwards. He took greater plea- 
sure in waiting upon his parents and ministering to their com- 
fort than enjoying the pleasures of royalty himself or receiv- 
ing homage from the tributary princes. 

His picture as a lover is not so attractive. It is true 
that he was very courteous to ladies ( c/, 

3f^t befitted his innate nobility of character. But 

unlike the heroes of KdlidlLsay-Dushyanta, Pururavas, Agni* 
ixiitra — , ho was not a hero seasoned in love-affairs, and Mala- 
yavati was his first love, as is evident from a remark of the 
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Vidushaka ( 

p. 18 X Possibly because of his philosophical mood, which 
treats passion as dross, ha is not seen to be much of an ardent 
lover on the whole; the picture which the poet has drawn of 
his Hero as a lover in Act III. seems more conventional than 
real. However, some very pretty speeches are put in his mouth, 
which in grace and dignity are, not unworthy of K&lid&sian 
heroes even. C/. etc. I. 16; 

^ etc. II. 11; etc. II. 12; 

PT^T: frfiTJT f^T etc. III. 11; 3Jfycf!?rn% etc. III. 11; 
% etc. III. 12; 

his real interest in life lay in sympathizing with distress, and 
hence the somewhat cold references to his wife as well as to 
his mother at IV. 28 and IV. 24. 

So far as wordly wealth was concerned, it is sufficient to 
point out in praise of his personal generosity that he had 
given away in charity even the Kalpa-druma ( p. 8 ), probably 
the most covetable material thing known to Hindu mytho* 
logy. His philosophical tendency is best seen as reflected in 
his remarks on the uselessness of the human body ( p. 6 ) and 
its insignificance ( ©tc, p. 76. ), and in the high 

regard in which he holds service rendered to others 

1 m. IB ). His desire for benevo- 
lence is so great that he finds life in a forest, though praised by 
others, intolerable simply because it affords few or no 
opportunities of doing good to others 

etc. p. 73 ). The magnanimity of his heart is so great 
and his sense of kingly duty so keen that he holds Vasuki 
in contempt for not having offered his own body to Garuda 

to save his subjects. He would like to save a Ndga him- 
self, at the price of his own life; for his body is solely 

of value in so far as it is of service to others (...wi^ 

^rff ffff: H ’pr: 1 p. B2 ). His offer compels 

the admiration of S'ankhach^da ( p. 84 ), and also of the gods, 
who shower flowers upon him (p. 92 ) in token of their respect 
and admiration. Finally, Garuda himself is won over by the 
way in which Jlmuta. bravely suffered pain and torture and 
welcomed death. His first ( p. 92 ) as well as last ( p. 119 > 
wish on this earth is, 

^iwr4.- ^ n 
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Well might the bereaved father lament — 

«rr?i ^ \ wn lsm^ 

wrr ffr^ cr^ ^mip?TRfr ii V. so— thna 

Bamming up all the virtues possessed by his son in a single 
sloka. The sympathy for a fellow-being in distress, and the- 
ardent yearning to alleviate human suffering even at the 
eacrifice of one’s life, have always been the distiguishing 
attributes of the great saints of all the religions of the world, 
Jimutavahana in this respect is on the same plane with Ohrist^ 
with Buddha, and with other great souls. Current opinion as 
embodied in the stanza 

has very appropriately placed Jimutavahana on a par with tha 
unrivalled donors of the world, Karpa, S'ibi and Dadhichi. 


S'ankhachMa. 

S'ankhachuda, who appears only in the last two Acts, is 
a N&ga chosen by Vdsuki to be Garuda’s victim on a certain 
day. His devotion to his master is shown by the readiness with 
which ho accepts the command and by the anxiety he shows 
for its execution ( C/ RffiTHlSffWTfrr p. 99 )„ 

He is proud of the good name of his family which he would 
not tarnish by any mean act, ( CJ\ ^ 5Tgipr: 

ScT p. 86 ). He is very devoted to his mother 

and hU last wish is ^g?qre^(rT% i 

fR^rf Tir^Rfcr RRI ?T: U (IV. 88. ) When Jlmuta. first 

makes his offer to save 8'ankhachuda’s life, the latter fully 
recognizes the nobleness of it; but, with equal nobility in him- 
self, he declines to be thus saved, and hie answer to Jlmuta. 
is characteristically modest and grateful — ^ 

»nr?TT: i n ( iv. le ). 

When he finds that Jlmuta. has, after all, offered himself as 
his substitute, he is exceedingly vexed, as he did not like 
being saved in that way at the cost of another’s life ( 

V. 7). He follows 

the trail of Garuda, discovers him, and offers himself as his 
rightful prey. The degradation, which he felt would attach 
to him otherwise, would be so humiliating that no self-respect- 
ing person would willingly be a party to it. His remark to 
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JimOta, ?rfK I 3 % ^5 

?ff% »TT^ II V. 18 ) illustrates how a truly noble 
person places self-respect above every earthly consideration* 
it is hard to say what to admire most, the self-sacrifice of 
Jimutav&hana, or the exalted nobleness of a mind which dec* 
lines to take advantage of the self-sacrifice of others; both are 
great, but perhaps S'ankhachuda is greater. As the king 
says to the Yet&la who tells the story in the Kath&saritsagara 
Lambaka xc. 205^ 206. 

^§5T?iTF^frcTI%^ fiRfIL * 

ff: T?q> U 

i 

The Vidushaka. 

The Vidushaka in this play is painted as a conventional 
picture. He appears as a companion of the Hero only in the 
first three Acts. Though he always accompanies his friend 
he does very little to forward the love-suit, a part which the 
Vid. performs admirably in some other plays^ — in the M&lav. 
for instance. He is as usual shown to be hungering for dainty 
meals (pp. 18, 24, 47 ), and boastful of his learning ( p. 21 ), 
of which he has precious little (p. 67). Twice in the 
third Act he creates some amusement on the stage owing to the 
practical jokes played upon him; but he himself provides very 
little fun, and there are no witticisms to his credit in 
the whole of the play. Except when he successfully turns 
ofi Mitr&vasu’s offer ( p. 42 ) he shows little ingenuity; he is 
of no use in developing the action of the play and his character 
has thus become colourless. A critical audience would find 
little interest in him on the stage. 


Malayavati 

The Heroine is shown to be a young princess, beautiful^ 
accomplished, and sensible. Her character also happens to 
be drawn as a conventional necessity. That it fails to create 
much interest in us or to impress us as a picture of feminine 
virtue and noble love is perhaps owing to the fact that the 
jpoet has intended the sentiment of be only subsidiary 
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to Earuna and has consequently compressed the love-element 
of the play into the first three Acts. In the fourth the Heroine 
does not appear at all; and in the fifth her presence serves no 
purpose whatever, except that of showing her love for her 
wedded husband. She is represented as falling in love with 
the Hero at the first sight; she is modest (p. 22 urfcf 

rirw. etc. ) and obedient to the elders 3TT?Th 

p. 24 ). Like Malati she has just pride ot her family, 
and her devotion to Oaur! is too deep to ailow even her maid 
servant or herself to blame her for her apparent neglect. Her 
chief characteristic seems to be a great sensitiveness of 
feeling, as, on the bare knowledge that the Hero has post- 
poned his consideration of the offer of marriage, she loses all 
hope and attempts to destroy herself ( p. 43 ). The poet 
however, has here forced a situation upon her, instead of lead- 
ing her up to it, the character of the Heroine consequently 
suffering not a little in strength. As if to compensate her 
for all this, the poet makes Claurl call her one of the four best 
jewels given to Jimvta. by her (V. 37). 



Important Abbreviations. 


A^.j Amara, — Amarakos'a. 
Amaru . — Amaru s'ataka. 

B. P . — Brahme and 

Paranjpe( Editors of 
the N&g. ). 

Bg. — Bhagavadgita. 

Bhar, — Bhartrihari’s S^atakas 
( N. and V. )♦ Also S'. 
jBAo^i.-Bhattik&vya. (I.-V.).* 
Brih.S. — Brihat-sarnhita of 
Varahamihira. 
Brih. J/.-Brihatkath4 Manjari. 
Brih.AJp. — Brihaddranyako — 
panishad. 

Bnd.-^Ch. — Buddhacharita. 

Compare. 

Ch. — Chapter. 

Com. — Commentary, 

Commentator, 
Die. — Dictionary. 
D.-A’.-Das'akumaracharita.^ 
D,^P . — Das 'ar u pa. 

Crtt, — Gitagovinda. 

— Harsbacharita. 

//, S. Gr. — Higher Sanskrit 
Grammar ( by the Editor) 
Hit op. — Hitopades'a.^ 

Kad, — K&datnbari.^ 

Kathds. — Kath&saritsagara. 
Kav. — Kdvy&dars'a. 
A"ir.~Kiratarjuniya. (L-III.)* 
H, P . — Kdvya-prakfis'a. 

Hum. — Kumdrasambhava, 

( I.-VIL )♦ 
Z.- V. — lialltavistara. 
Madhyam. — Madhyamav- 

ydyoga of Bhdsa.* 
Mab.-^-Bh, — Mnhdbhdrata. 
Mdlao. — MSI av i kSgnimitra.* 
3fal Ik — MallinStha. 


il/dZ. -J/add.-Mdlatimadhava. * 
M.-S. — Manusmriti. 

Megh. — Meghaduta. 

Mrich, — Mrichchhakatika. 
Mudra. — Mudrardkshasa.^ 

M. - TK — Monier-Williams. 
Nag. — Ndgananda.* 

N. -^Ch. — Naishadhiyacharita. 
Pan. — Panini’s Ashtadhy&y!. 
Paf/cAoro.— Palicha rat ra of 

Bhasa.* 

Prty.— Priyadarslka. 

Pt. — Panchatantra,* 

Bagh, — Raghuvams'a. (I.-X.). 
Pam. — Ramdyana. of Vdlmiki. 
Batn. — Ratndvali. 

Rig.- V. — Rig.-Veda. 

Ritus. — Ritusamhara.* 

S. — Sutra. 

-S'd^.-S'&kuntala of KSlidSsa.* 
Sah. D. — SShitya-Darpapa. 

S. K. — Siddhanta-Kaumudt. 
Sar.-Kantha. — Saras vati- 

Kapthabharana. 
S^is. — S'is'upalavadha. 

/S'tv.— S'ivardma (Comm, on 
the Ndg. ). 
^udAd.-^SubhSshita. 

Svap . — SvapnavSsavadatta of 
Bhasa. 

S'v.-Up. — S' vetds ' vatar a 

Upanishad. 

Up. — Upanishad. 

Uttar. — Uttarardmacharita.* 
Vart. — VSrtika. 

Vent. — enlsamhSra.* 

Vikr. — Vikramorvas'fya.^ 
Fi^ra.cA.-Vikramankadeva- 

charita. 


* Annotated by the Editor. 



Dramatis Personoe. 

MALES. 

— The stage-manager. 

) — The Hero, a Vidyidhara Prince. 

)— A Brdhmana, the Hero's companion 
and the court-wit. 
wrW-' ( ) — An ascetic. 

fk ' ^TW S ' — Brother of the Heroine, son of the Biddba— 
King, Yis'vavasu, 

— A bard attached to the court. 

) — A courtier and a gallant. 

— Another gallant, Vi^’s friend. 

) — The chamberlain. 

) — The door-keeper. 

A N4ga. 

servant of Yasuki. 

»I?¥: — I'he King of birds. 

— The father of the Hero. 

FEMALES. 

viflr — ^The stage-manager's wife. 

qrn r ^r ( )— The Heroine, sister of Mitr&vasu. 

— An attendant-maid of the Heroine's. 

) — Another attendant maid. 

) — Another maid. 

( p. 77 ) — The mother of S'ankhachida. 

W(P- 96 ) — The mother of Jtmdtav&hana. 

— The Goddess. 

OTHER PERSONS MENTIONED. 

irtfip: A hostile Kinsman of the Hero. 

A sage, the preceptor of S'&odilya. 

— King of the Siddhas, father of Mitrivasn. 

)— The royal gardener. 

— The King of the Nhgas. 

SCENE. 

The Mhlaya Mountains and the adjoining eonntry. 





fRf: ?^55f5: ^rr%?r^ I 
5^ 5^ <T^m§ wm: 

^ ^«I?f II 

t 

^ ^ ?ra55^?rrac!T^iqif^i^sT^RJvn?% ft5r?Rr:g?5iftf5T- 
f^*i5ero5n: s^ARirflw: q?;5im: ¥n??5Bii^fii^^r: ^f^qr- 

»R3|qfjqtj^HOgjltJ5l i ^qt ^ 5WJq5W}%j?t^q.qog55T: ^- 
fPi'tqf^^W^qreq^ f^^KigOoit; agrqgciif^aifi^56r q%s5itJii«^cqr- 
iPRiWBiTS^ 5iqqqiJq4i%qk=qi30: f^: i sft?R- 

«cql: qB^ ^ ?lp[q?q %cl: spqgl^ 

qr q fqffi: I sftJT^^e^^Tiq^^lyflE^snf^g «^sq- 

g^qSt- 

ft^q|]isqqi'qq6rtS|qf^ftci^#tq5ra^ siwii^ci^ir^ jrrtw i 

»re* ^ l^?I^ll5BT-qfaig#-in>IT5IS?-’3*II^ fSI«5Rfl?l qiq^- 
«Rl:W<njn[5|q anfq^ |5W?g^«n^W5q S^fqq^I^^Biqf ^qrlqsjr- 
z^f^qs^g g«iigffqi5<tqf3 i qw ^wi^q *»qw1^q:!^qqsft- 
»nfq: ^*qq!; silgT tflqsqiq; ^q^lfilq: q^U^Rq ^qil^ei^- 

qR?q/^?req q%iqi^T|5|^^ gai^ciqqqjq fqqq^q i ^s4 ^- 
q*R«nO i^R?nJiqi qqpwjq 133 sHiJraqr 

€ifrqcif «gqq^®^ sn^qqi?flW^gqn'^% 5 l^%i^ 9 mm 1 
%l %5 jpqftif^i qmiq^f^^sSl^ q «fi?§q^qqq?t: 1 % g «^t* 
«qqcw Ciqf^f^; «raii SRqqfclSJ^ l Rwf^qqqa'm^qi 
qf# 1 %ftq#i'iiN5af^q^qiq!q«ii?i: «^lq^ qiqw, apq 

fWtqif^qlJqqqif^qqiqi^^wqrq^^q, aiqt qlqt^'^wqpftl^ 
sioi^q MJqiqqq, q qiq^|«^ ^qft^ qswiqifJjt^ qiqi- 

q^rogqqqqftw qsSFqqiqr: «EWf% %q: I qlsq qqfsq^- 

9!& ^ ^w^iq^TOqnqqqtfa f(¥t (^fiSraqsqqi^Rif^Rl 

«n?r qcit I 
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I qt =g OfS «lrfJi 5 pi? 

I?qgqq^qwra — " wsiffl: sRonfa^ ^iRq^WilvwspipjfJr; i. 

irfcRii^ €t»nR? 5 iq 5 rf^»j: qqiqm ” I sr?nq^- 

eqcJ: ‘ 

q?l wqrrerRs^tsqjiiRtt q flRsrqr: gmiqr qr#r 

»RjgqT^witTq^sq^i«jqr gait ^rriI 51% f^f^am 1 

tja^wra?^ q^wsqimaswN iRRcftaaniqr aif^ 
qigf^l «?R[IiTr?[?gH: — " lanq^ft^Rq. ” I a^^T 

ftqqf^ jj^gqrsq aiaraR s^aguiaiJ?. 1 t?qjRa«RW- 

g^^aaf^ atnraRaRr m: ff^-. q^gR^ia g«raJR 1 

8 ?^ q qwfT: { am arq* 6 r ^?nq?^frR 5 ^ sfigjiqi?^ •■ 

aiftw f^Rqaaqr imqqa'V gmr 1 lasj smi^sl^aaifi^ qqi^^: 1 
qnsai^awMt^icai annf^ 1 ^fa qim pcW 5 aj^aiaq^%i^ 

aftqjRTiaa^^^iaiJa: 1 ats 4 af^-. 

1 8 T^ara% qfSIcT w qa qfr p s^ 
artfaa: gaaiq^qrqi^qPiq'SEr^ — 

srqmr^ arq^iql aiJ^Rsaq. 1 aa: sreaiaamf aiaam qs^qrf^i- 
qnais'»i^*l » a^ arqqn^iiga^qiTa,aqr5aT^qqt: sfta: 1 aqi^ g^- 
f^’sgr^rnmarq a^qg^jrg^amRffqaf a aawif^- 
« 0 f^r% gam aar fa qRjRftq atka; 

aj? aqr q^(^ qRq^a aaqq^a aRtsarf^aqU^ f%f%?[(- 
«?aq^ waa^iRt fiaiipn sfiaaqi^a^atq m srftaa-. i aa ^1^ 
*flql ^qiaa^ iJtaiqr^asqifaT asaa^ aaaff i qRiaa aa 
am«ra» qftgaqisa*- 1 aaRi? ajaqfaqf^ai traft[aaq?^%- 
waraja ^f^ra^arq^ aaqa^raraKi^ agqrna: 1 am aiq% aiga- 
arsPr ar g^irt ag arniar aftajaar^a fW aifafe^ a a ^ qiqg sq - 
waa J#iaT 1 

aqaaaiqari^aafla aaaacftaRa^satal lamPt- 
ftimaam aafta^aia a^aaaT/|gq?ftmiaqTaaLi aami amaaargi 
sfi^i^mr: fsaigaa^qqf^ar 1 aa a ^^tajaai^Pr aaaa^aarq: 
aaiaa: 1 aaqq^aml?^ api am at ^ 3 R 5 ft aait 1 
i{aq5a>: amr atai matt sfiapqnptia af^qRi^g- 
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I fife g ^ 

stHg. f^5rnigi#r5fi*F*ri%^ 3ftg;a^i*f?fi5siT«fjiT* 

swreqR^^dg I ^ g 5:^«%wi!Rn 

' f% sirti^ vnf^ ’ ^^«f«isscHiHWTi^- 

<11?^ 555m!^5«?r sJTTqr^g siswra i gPir 

?r*^*imcq- 5njn>: Ti^iAn^'^r crt srrjrqf^JrniRqti^^fei; i aisqtsr^nRf 
%rq fi||^nusrl%i|l i 

^ir^B5i^tr?gws?5i^^5ii^ ?r^ =a i 

^^|t?1F55JTitRr^s5^arqTJi^§^^fqa%a^: s>tr w 
5^ (^*sg^ qfisrer: ^a??ifl[X5T: i ?iasr Jiraqsnfir^: 

a^ i 8T!pcf< fJlaff- 

qsunfq gftg:^rrai55njr jrf^q%»ii 5F«nn*r?i i q^ 

?r5^r ft54 a^R: 5Iinf%JIHd siRr'^tcRSRqiJRRT^ 

»i?n^=«d?JiR ??T?R:wi fiiarag 3iisn»ji i 

5[Wg3ff^^iqT5q?JT ^^qratfir ??g;qi:RT^f^ 
qtjqiar ^%i: I H =q ^rraiar fijaragai ?Eff ggst^af na- 
faa q55qr^55g:rg^5qi5imiJiw^«qrargq3i^q f^rqg a%(a^ qa^ j 
“g^r %55 g^imiagf^sR^ g^as!Ri^%jRi5i%siT 

ai*Rr^qTgf%qTsf5i^a: i »?t Trewi., cqwar^icwqfia ?ri^r arnnraRf 
»Ril: q!gc4=^qaTf^ i%aq: i tia »Ra^^qnt|if^; i a^- 

%« auRgr^q cist g^paaf^a^ i ^creraa^ »recad 

«^iffiijiRt ai»nin^^s^«Rfqiar: i ” ^fa qsnfa i^qRia fJiarqg: i 
afiRiRT agqsriaqi^f aia^: “arl^ annt ^iqgat 
qma: ai^R^ q^” a¥[tqqi% w i acRa^^qi ainr aqaj^ 
qigf^ aiMR: am; i f^q?^ aaga^g^cIT ^ a?aiat 

j%5jfqq 5tiaigqi*qt qfti;aqT55RaafiRrR^^ 
jRpi#^ I a^4 q^^Trqasir^ f^qraia^^maaqR^^f^ qi^ 5q- 
jRgsR ?qai«i)q^Ki(!g^a^qa »niq5^ ajgqjw: afl«ia: i 

tjcpf^ qisg^alqift^ ai^r ag^f^iw^i qRaR 

sj!i»^«ftfirarf?a awpr ^Rfifan qftgjawiia snana a5«i#i arfawra « 

tr^mrll *i^iR««iaTaw sft^aar^sRa ■^wf^reasiTfSi *n% 
w ^ ^a’Eaf^sJHia'^^^ia^i'^a^qt aR^ aRij sa^t^ i 

aia^ai^ a^ spirt aiacSRara^ ara^Hjiaifa a^awft^ 

a^ Kwga^ a3%5fi>^ m - 1 aW ^ 
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3iiTfi»4 srrarf^ ^ \ 

ft«?n yR>P>l<t><sRl #B tsgq: 5m- 

5%^ ^ qri II ^ u 


q?q3[nR|r5rqi^ fRiRL SErnf^i; 1 
sifgt f^ROTuff^r ^ II 

cR?qT*Ra*^ 5fr»ii5P^i^fiTa% 1 
?r?55i f^srg h n 

m ^t5*R2r ?r^^?iiqRji5Hi Sra-.- 

^sR?rt fiwra4^f^-?i ^ af^s?q h ^tt %ir si ?it: i 

sn^ sitr ST 5R*^ sir^ ^ ^?r% 11 ^?i5W»^ snzsc^q 

sj^FW^smi; snsnsi^ siw sirasB 

si?if^ I cisn'^TO^ ^§»qi sTR^r (^#mRi3r 11 w^sn^^asrr iw- 

^ I sii^csiiq^^ ^IT siis^ 
II sp^sng^tqi^ aisqi^f JTf55f^qt sji^ 
^Tslcsnf^i«B5(^ I I '^«fRT *iHgr «*rRig^^ 1 

ssjTSi: ^ 1 §4 'ssfisiiii^ 

?# SBTflf^ ^ ssrwfelB^ SH5(: I m 5Rlft9iT 35129 8RI1F* 
««ll? 3reinr35sn^ ar^f- «W: ^ro: l SSURfl^answ 

^gWFlfewr l 3^*9 W ^rar: t| I %; en3( 

an^ ?s| ^ 3Wn^R9^: l l ^?35jft«ilI9T|:— ?rTcnf^ ^ sr 
I 313: ft»9T 5n5^«t% I ^>91 ^fi55JT^ ^I^fSrB: I S^ y 

?9^ a;3®ir siT^lftW^: I m’ 59 ^ aif^R^R ^ifoi: fi^0l3(: SRq: 

SpR^ f3; I 53% «BHtCT«r: I flraWHr 9«f; 9ra«9: ^Hj: \ 
WCS59 ?f?t I 3^ *TR: I 3Tfi[: 5c*ig^l*S^ 

3^^ W39T %«^ 3I?i4 aifil^W: 33!: 15 gRWfin^fe f5: I 

t 3 5:- \ m. \ 
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irr^ I aj^wf^s^ I ^51: <r: qig i ^isj ^ 

qi|^f^:35:sj: 'Ttg^f^ 3T5f ?R3rft sJTHm 

t wa '65Jr»n#r i 

?5^nt 1 3 ^ f^ 5iTf5K^»iT^sf^ I ?i|giJj,-8nqRf^ 4 Nt^- 

tl <> n 3m^ l l q: «qiqq:«qH%: q q^: 

€qt*t: sr^ j g g^g ^ ^q gjftq?; 

15: q: qr§ icJRq: I %ffeqrqqf rqwTi 1 qrqqriiwr qn?|q i Jiiroqqqiri 
JRftlPIlSm f^tq^sqqiJtqrd f^q: Hrq: 1 tOT: qsq q^:gs{iqqRr: 
w i far: asq: w 

qflqs^q'^ aqr qRqq fRr qt I %: I qr^tft; ar^afi^alqrqJiq^lit- 
1 f qrJtF: ^aw: I «qw^ ^rqriqiq ^ q q 5<>lr: 
f^^rt: I qi5r?cft qf?j% i q?q%q i ^sl^aqar ffit 

qi^-ifmdwf^^ |f?r agar i ar^f qre: gr^- 

qra, I f^fl f^q: ^ ar^q?^ i sf qagaai# %•• ^ %: 
ili|: I 355q;r: aiFT aarar: acgal^a ^lar^a i aqw 

amafirtci ai??rf^ laa i f fa^ i qg: q^ %q i arq ^tqft 
f^qaqqt^ q af^ ff^ i gsfiqwfJr- 

5B^^«r^^r55qir<rft i agq i in%^qiir$^ Rqqiat aar i 
q: a #5 f«q% II 1 ajqa fag im ii 
ara sqg^ qssqq^fia arq^w f§;?ilin^ wma- 

qasqrl^ aftgaqrfa^ wraa^qrt^r arqqk^ta^^ %!im- 
qf^tfJr: far sai^Rt qqwiqf^; ii s n ^e i ^ ifiir i q^^a 
^qar aarqfararraia^rf^ qjt^ar i f^?qnqT:-«iRft#a!a^ 
^4¥rk«i3q>r i^q^afa^qf aanai?^ ^fiSar ii ffgaiaigar- 
aiat qrsrn 3i% i qr’ff qfe^anJ: i f^raat qqHH^t tw: i qaP> gjpmt 



swftsf ; I 


\ 

*n^ #: tr- 

5imR5^ ^nq qis? icfq^qif^: m^- 
qriw ^ 5^ 3 si^qar fg?c i cItt^ ^r^: 

qfqnRWg ??qiqcRql*i<ii r^^n qi3. 

jjvjm ^wri%ra: \ q?3q=5tJTRq[,^R qsi 'isfe ?wift 
fgm sr«r4 !Tt^ JTffar^ i- 

^(q^^'JtT^ffl ^i^rftc^Tfirqrqcr i ^ RT??raiRrOT5?i?iRi?t 

II gwtsigop^ I ar^f^ I f^fS^iorq qrf^ 1 

qisn^rai qsq^: ^qre q qreg i g^rq: q?; 5^Rrq: 
5W^q>nq^: 1 aft(RqRrq% I q| g?cq g-cqq: icqq?: I 3if|qf3- 

W> 5^5«rq: %5 fsqqqv-g^sf ^ tj3Jia I qfqsqt^- 

tr^q: f qisn^T^qi^i^fs? i qq?q: qjiqjp^f ^qra)Eq ?i3«r q 
^q: 11 I 'qqrsFK ^iq5l> afql^ciq^ I siTf : 5i5fi^ qiq 

qt^55i^qiiq5q[. II q^®prt qg^ri^q 5<gfic af^ii^aq, i qJir; f4i^ 
g^qqitRrqq. ii arilq qisrr-gu qwqqfiigiT 

jpqg^iqv e^qiq^stin^ qqq?q 5ir>i qg: i qqt f€i55;^tqf.55- 
^in[rq%qqqf4 ’qq^ ql^^rq srrqrti i ciwwi^j^i qiq* 
qRqqIstqiq i psqq q ^ 'q^r qgqVq qq f^ifs 

ISJt I qq: sft^ q^ ;^q qw 5lf|q ^ I 

qs^ggq^q^ 3f^ q%qf% il g^n qsrr^ M qq^n- 

%^qT: I snpqi: i^qi^ii q|qT%q q? qqiwmqi qq|qiqq[.i qrqr 
Jlqt % qiqr^: i qrqTf^q: ^qr qiqif^^: ^wr: I qi^ 

qtt ^ qtqql[% qqsffqcftf^ ^q i q q^ q^ q^q q^g ^- 
^qqr q qiwrrq^qqL i ^ aigji^ qr q^pqqr qqr afafqqL i %nsR- 

I q qq qrqq; s[?qq: i 

qmrat aiiqsq: qmiqfq: I q afciqiqqf^qTqsBq'kvi^fqqroq qmiq^ 
qiaqqt i^sf ^ t R ^ ^ qr i qra^^qqr qrqrsnqsi^i^ q^fiq»cqq. » 

q^qro ^rw^Rr qqr i gjqp^^eq^: i sqtqq; arfiji^q- 
ft?q^t 1 qqqqqrqt pqift str s i qf^g «ifiqq^ q qqqqR^qqrjsr^ 

? Wfq. q qqr^»- ^ q?, qqg,. v qtqq^rfRiqqr. q pqfiqq®. 
<q^»qir«. » qqqrfqr a^r^pr*^- -^qr. 





I ( qf^sr^ ^t I ) 3TR|%f^ i H2|5^eRTf%5|5UlT 

*nWh% 1 

«fV5^ ftrsor: gmii i ^uft 



SiT- 



: ^ goTTSff w. » \ H 


’Z%®rm|5 ^?jfRTf;q5^5rr^ l( 
^qMnft5[^«iq«r i i ) I I ( » ) 

3T^ I 


?reJT t wi^fi; ?Tr3; jrqR^^ i fim qr q^ i ^iqwjrqiff 

5Tr^r^a>qTV<qR qr i qq»4 S q?nqq i 1 

|jr: I 3TrqfiS:qrfq an^ff^ i % ?rmri%'^: %qt qs5t% 1 

«<m(^ ifagitni^^Bi: 1 ?mqiqiJ?R|rcr ffa 5 ^ i?fi^ • 
f^; qi3q^^qrqjR(iq4: 1 trqt g?a: R«T?in qRisfrq^^qT^ qf^ 
?Rff^ g^ ^1% ?T«^ar 1 girqf^qTf^cq^: 1 Rrajfit ^rsrr 
t qr^ qif^sq^ 

^?m. I qtl%lrqr sfr^qqreiirqq ^ qraffrqTqqJrqjiqi (^. 1 ® ) 'SRS^ : I 
qT^ 3T(^q^4f5l f%OTTr^:H?%qf q’-^t^qjqfq q?3 

qnS3?f 3T»fts q^q^i ?T?q SUH; 55W. qi(^?!qi555lTft: fl^^lT: q^ 
’fqH’l I ?rrq?i: 1 ci^ gq^t q i a '^q fq ?rgl^: 

fjrRs?! 1 3Tq g^Rf »m: f% gqiqr^aq^ait: q^ 

qtffsqq.! 3Tqqrr%qqwl5rrf^^J^qf qiqq»IctcqTfq>fsqf§ifqgq;K: I 
e^-^^'?qqq^^^ ^tsqfe# ^ i ^ ii 

?WtcT^ q»fYq^i ^qr^ m: I fn *fR f!«jT qi^ qq qqftqg^q^ 1 

^?RcqT*> I ari^ qp% 1 qr’ssft qilg^fqRrqi^qmr q?w*^ t ^ 


\ RqqT; q^r qrqrrer^Fsrqqo 1 « fjT^qqtRr- =? fq:. ^ ^iwqi%. 
>f qffqq?q. “t qrqq, q^f <». ^ fq q^ fir. g^q-^— 



3r?q fttqnqfqr sqrr?qr — 1 arrr'qKqif^ fifSr«=q: g^qrfqqr 
qfrqrq«i: qRqrqrfirir q5=s3i^*q’sr fiq^rfiiR » »r?[qq^fq- 

qJT^ ffq « ^qi^?qtq. 1 0rq^«qqr> I. qfp^ »qqqq figfii I. 
W^f ffi I qq Rq^ q %qcyqrqRonlr^|i%qBrq q?^l# ffqfWq: « 
friqfl%?t I + +3rq?q5P^^5qaqrq qqmrq q?qrf*nnqfitfqi^q I- 
n7qrqq?qfJrirrq: 11 




sm^rlsf : I 




af^ I 

*F?»7l»qT I 3!IfTI«n^I§- 

35 l; # R%iTtS 3 ^?T 5 IFI^^ i ( ^ ) 

V 9 'O ^ \ , 

^0 ( > ) 3 ffsf ? 7 IITR^ I%W^*T- 

I 

— 3jr4 WM ^ I q?T^cfmicl aiRqi 

#T *I?f: I ( ) 

^sro — ( ) 31 % ^4 *ff TRcq^ 

I r!fr?rif^^ft fiq% ^5[ I ( ' ) 31M^f 

TRf^Tsq ^ fasif^ I 

^UTcT^ » 

^ ?raT ii v u 

f f% I 

( gp; ) 3 p 5 r jp^wnr I 8 n'Jr %5 ai^sra^ it 

( ^ ) 3T3r 5Bi 'll I ^ 3Tsrrij ?Tf «rf^^i^' 

^IJ^HT^IoratuTt ^if 3 i § 4 % arid^ar \ 

1 STI^FT’aSW 3^1; 3n%T: I <4Tf4: af^f=5J1: 1 ?l#- 
# 1 ^ 1 : sfl^g^fcT 4 ^ I »Rdt%: I ?lTct: ^ >Wi- > an^iIT' 

*^«sil I ?!jftWRI 5 n 5 ^FTWT?I; JTI^^ ^ ?l^: i 

«PiJ^ Wf: f5>=^R:^?I^4t55W ^JJT: 9*1^: I 

eiKN *r 5 n% i wfla w wiwi i jtf: 

*irarf^: '?R'»n#it qR^ W 5 iwi: gwL i i «ifqP» 

wna f 4 ?jr*i 5 fi^’WRia^k^ %jf^ ?qqcqi f^: Hrciri^: g^rgqr- 

qpitl 

w ^lumiri* siRPB^^r 5 m: ?r *R qffit «fTwf 4 i ^ 
?PTOT 3 P^ 5 RR:'l argg?,®®?: ifv U 

"T^ qf^; qPi?*^ ererr > q#r-ww firi% i sRqiwrwRn'q: i 
3 «^ qrf^. q qir}inf«lw. ^ qnrfq.v ^^. h ?p 5 gsjqjf»iw^. \ fflBiPr \ 
jRT!. ® uShr. « SRTT si^gsn ®...f5ti^fnSt ( o|qt^^ )...inrT3?r 
< qqt ); • 3 tn®rw ar^^stflirs^ti ( »r^arnrf^s ). 







II snCTfJiT II 

( cTcf: i%^ar I ) 

^t«T0 — ( 3Tf^ 

? f| $r stosw 

^ c gn ff qi%^n:grrg ^ srr *t i 

^«Rfy^ qrf^ q^riq^ It’ jjqqTq Tfq ^ >1 >1 

q^?TR5TT I sr?g?r% sTfrcRfr^rr ^ i s^'NcOl^^ wrre- 
g^ 5f^ g? I qiRqr^^ qri ^r^or q^r: 

^ II Ji^^%f^i?ifik; I wg^ 

ag inar ar i fcg'a^a^oii i aiw 9 p% 

^^R: 1 ir^ qn%tq i a^aiqsfi^ 

?fat ^g ii ?(% i qjftarf^wfJnqr si^'Sl'rr i 
gtrqi^gq^rt^wts%>ia: i qm## #? jRt»ii^Rr^ ira-. ii|/^ ii 
?m; qf%^rfrt% I a^rfa qR'^iqf^fa arJi^; i i trasssj^ 

g5rf!q%'%ai f^qq^: K'aRsr^: gftq^ 

gqr ii gsgOT^faw^aiaaafSqa: i ^ ?®«r ^- 

arfi^q;: ii ^ i a a akaf^: «ftam=a: ai^rqw: ^ft^Rsa^ 
qgal fJm: i awra >^^i#aiaq>: i as^a qqR;q%-a5ia#^a*»ftr. 
^faiqral^qiRa: iftaiTfJirgr^i^s^fdqt^saaa: ii ^f^isi^ ai^a: i 
fiaqa^aiafiR: ^^’^aiatt; i aac^* 

.q%: 11 # i am: ancaar^a: i afa»gf%: i ^a^r- 

fta: 1 1 la =^fqa ^laaa f^agwirqi aaaia wa* 

<5^% 3^ arrarf^ i arft a fq % JRaa; ftM 

%% a I arfif g er^ i a^ sifiar^^ aaFaf^ i aar a ^ saf a 
aff# a fcanp^ aat: ^araaig f^^%g a^6anBa»af^aiaTO^ 

gafftf^ f^ ^ ar a a% a araif^ i aa ^ i 
if^aiai^ ^ I ^-arlaf^ i Jr sfi^ qfefiara ala a^ 
gaal a Jiaila mm gaaaiaim ^aam^ i gai^: a^paia 
aa:?(^3ncalqa?ar’5sia=|i aif^ ajaia it^reqsaar^ «[^ 
ai^ i sri'sai^: a?Faia aESRaa-. i snaFfanfia 5% ia i. 

#ilsvara#a^ra^; i a?#, aw f5a4: i«ia qg- 

^qtaw aVIww ^ancarwiWr^"^: • .*^n%5- 


? i#g0WTfa^ a^faw? a :^aw, a 




5i«r^rsf : I 


\S 

I ) lit ^ f#nq;cf 

I ( qr ) '^ 

qiqo — ^ q*qqfqf|q fqqi I fq: 

%S!^rf^ f^; 5Tt ^ q^ f% qqr 

j<ir5^qT?q?r: ^ qicreq ^qq*. i 

^ ^ gqqq% qr gd- 

( qj ) ^ ^arw gq tTf^%r 3ft^5^«n'>i 

^ I cit q^ft?[ ^PiifJr 5[Rr g^q^s'*!- 

gqj^fi lgpqr^ fJtarf^ar ^sf|5 3?g5^3!5 1 

II H II f^i^; 3nd?^: I ^Ta-^5T?5I«Wt^5=g- 

I sfN^ gql: I gwHi^T g qi qiw 

qqin anfliqiwin I r^ WTqajt qR#»i: f^wg*ra^ 
wftqq. I f^W'*<i|-«i«i wrgqi^ri^ si%''ii!5;?i?ii|- 

f^lf^iqqrf^g: 5^: 3??i j^i^irganq^if^Jiqsw: ^qqrf^isR 
f% ^q: I ?wr f?isq i qrfit ^ tNr qr^fiqr^; i 

qraqr ‘qi'ift #8fT|«ra: aw ?Rg?a »iq% csfi^aa: ^rwia; \ 

^ qi^ ?r3i% qqRiqSi i ^rsraqf^ite i srfer i 

I gqqRt 5 t 4 gqqspt aftqaLg?R5i% g% qRgfl: i 

^ qr^i^q^g i |f?t 1 9i% % qr g?t: f^-. 
3P^rf^ 3n^ g% q*irtf^ g^i^ra af^qiM^ g% tfe*. 
qf% I %ij: I 3ftw3: ww: g#r aw qf^aag^f: gwqr qq^ 

q|r qiq: ^ qri qu^qqra I anqra; ^ I aa 

qat «l%fq: 3#r l a ipWlcq^: I anqgasqfai^W^; I gqina- 

q^: ^fiaart^aiaT^: f^arfnaqwiai^tqrerf^qnqwaTa wf^- 

• 5(f®i-aqqjaiqqwqT wftiVas [ ] q qq q: i 

I ifit 1 5 r 4 #^ 5 t li ^ II 

j q ^. ^fife'^o gimfiraa»SiTTwP^criiqq, qg. vqjqiSif 
fiSf sqqq^ qqlflwt i a awRa. o «r 
<iQ). tfqjqws#. AafMfgrgqqT^'ffwiiif, <0 1^^ 


<r 




l%|o— ( I 

{f^f%5Wl) cl^3[f^ I ( 5*^^) ^ 

I (^) 

;n?To — ( I ) ^??^q qq I 

?qT?:% Bfr^R qlOfcTi: q^tW: 

5ft^ q5§[3rjr^?£nssm^i»rat ?:r5^ ^ ^S3T^ i 
q'qi T^Jst^qrffeRfqraf*. qf^qf^tscqf^ 
f% qt q# q% %?!% « « « 

fq|o — qr qq^q ^Tcq-ciHiffn^f qqwfcfw qf^q^; i 
^«l qqRiqicq^qf^f^qf^ cqq[ f^qf qrsq 

§f^(^ q q qfqqii^ I ( ^ ) 

( qi ) arft g^^foigqiqig^raTi i cit qqPi i 

qt qsTw >>1 3 it ^^ 5 ? q®q 3 %§ 3 T »mift I 9 !w>i ft 
3Tilq q5=( I 

( ^ ) »Tf ^ar’Ri 3T-^eiqr?fH^i jt^?^ ^ qftqq# i ?i% 9T 

qqr^foorr;^ qiwrjpfgqf^fj^iq gir ftair ^ |f?^% 'll i 

arrfqqq i Rg ?jt^I >raq; \ 

^RTqmg^ni; vs sm i siqjr^T-q^rs^ WR asOTl. i 
q r ^ g rfq fq-fer^ fp^fra: i a|^-i^r%R4 ^ 

qiq I I gq r gq i s(^-. ststt; I jqrqRjftq ?qi4 qftqq: » 
i^^qiqsjTjrRRSiq^ l^?I q^i; I ^T^RJI: SR^T: I qsfSR: 

v=g?nK! ancqqqjt I I ^ jftPwrft^mr 

arft 5^4 'B55 iR ?r s[TWRKqrf^r«B'S55: i ^5q: q«i>ft7^s^: i aw 
|JT: I stW^PR^fRgiq;?^ I# I ^R9q|H: '^: »|^ 31?^ 

I snaft^R^ I qri; I af^ wqfl??rR>-gftq;cRi5% nw. 

q;?^fq^R aq i w stqnqwfifift qqri i 

?iw«R^f^ftaf^i^: ^ q^sw qft^t 

Rftw ^aq. I % € 1 % ara: awfc^wj; fife q^qqfM q^ %af% 

ft*raa5?[i agwqr qqqftqiw^ftf^ a s|qT: i fwt, ii ^ n 

X iKRTifw asf^, q^o. ^ «rft. v 'F^rq v- h % ?r (njqq). 

« g^qrt ( ). 






smlsf : I 




qfPTo — ^ I 
f^o — ^«T ^>5 I ( fJ ) 
qX^o — cRTJ ^ I SR 
hI w <tR 43^ I % R«T ST ci^?ir3^«rfct i cr^^- 
*1^51 f^F^^sT I riRifr^giBcri I 3n#!«in% 

cT#ST I «TR 

JTr^f I 

sT=ESl^: 

ftjo — ?T^^RIfTI’7<iIc. I ( R ) 

{ ?g4i <T^tHcT: 1 ) 

f^o ( atnais^sm I ) ^rqq^ ^^^ q^?| q;q ^ 

B^S^^^lrH1f^R»T3ST^5jq^^q{^q§I fqqq^Rtq^crJT^l^^- 

( ^ ) ^ f I ( ?3r ) ^ »iT^n%f^ I 

?rT5€ ^Irdlf^ l 5^ l qrfSnaRR: I |?W- 

«a5q>4 sTfxiT^ sftsw^g I ?r»?TO: i sm- 

»5rarr: jRT?ir?rTJn^ 55ra: i i sraRrs? % amRqtsr 

%: ?RfWf^cTO^%?lJTfq 1 S%rd g?f^>J. I ^ ^tqcl ?I5qfi»% I 
?TT5figir«iraraf^#r=5g^?ir4: i i si^ 

'^itn: }p\ a^l^sqqiq; 5Riqj^4: i f5IT 

fSfliA ^ .W W5tr. ?rfJi«f^5JT i gqgg^ 

'BWfSj q^r: !ftqRW qf^gfWl^q. 1 SR^rqR l 

fr% 8nsrtMR»ft% ?rRWf: nw ff^ i qq ^ 
iRiWfO^^Rq: 1 ^ts5t I ?R?ir: %«rr5 q^tr: ?if5f: 

’qsqqr: ^ ?re4twfwr qftqw ^ BR: ^qn; q|3: 

qf^RS: %rqf5SiRwr: r ?I^^: I %Tqi^ qftR^ 5RR%- 

^ I 5?qR£: I 3T>qW inf^Rq I ^RRct^ 3^?IT: aRTqq R^- 

f^RT ^ qt?razF??5P% qntsqiin ciwr g=5®feRr g?TfeqT 
^ f^f^: qftw sRgqrm^^qiqrart ?rqii55: i si^rw qftq- 

t «ft®qi?RqT. ^ ^ wq;. ^ v 'R?q%- »w, ? arrfgpr. » arr- 
qrf^ifq. < q^jfi^oT gqsSRi. ^ fSfeqq^. ?» «wr»ra;,. 








iif fT »fpf?f^«T<T<?'R^ fmftmn (v) 

sum m l 

( ) 31 ^ ^r*Toft?Tf!q ^4 I ?f«Tf ^ 


IT^ W. f^JTfq ^1 %?T: U < (I 

1 3 ! 5 n?§i I 

f^o—^^i fl: I ( ama: f^ri ) l( ^ ) 


qwwg«fe 3 Tf^ 3 iroi 5 Jii]^ f^ar iri»m^??iJT ar^oiap^ f^^- 
3 !^ HaamR.^ > ( ^ ) ^^>=1 1 ^5 ^ 1 


«?ft?rai. I Ji«m: m airqt^qifeaf^sqiqi: ^ojsk^: a ^ i ^»*n«r- 

aitf% I *t5Ti5^^^iI, 1 »n% <W3fl<|- 

^ « qrqarrs^qtfW? i nraf|% i iti?f?i: 

f5ir<T(^ nisr: ^«r mat i *urT al^cisra: 

eTm?^?r^c!: ^ar: Jrt^a a«il'5R: i 

aTf^«#f^ 5ref^f«r: a^; I ^ ?% mwr^: srtlPK^ %: I 

aw arfi^: anafift^: 3n?a: arm^^ ^fii sif^Rp^arar- 
*rT(% qrf^ifSj af^rf^ 3 fm ^JW a aar i a«n ^ ^^snRiat 
%sj Xa^rt^rf^r^awaraf aftara: i sRiwwinwtaii^^ sTwar: i 
arinwwM a: i a%: aa^t: qrmaf ai^a*a5'^t a: aRsai^; w^- 
?[ia^a aatr at^^j^ar: aaa^rar: aa ?r aahit: t 

4t^a s^rflw. I wi^ aawr f^: » 

’^atw gwnijtic^ ’^^ai. i aaarasy: aac.^ %a: 

^wwaiarftlasfra aai aar ar i a^ga: atwii i aj^ 
wwaaiasjar^t^i: i aa^aftfea fag. ii c ii ^<iaia: 
aiaaraa^wia: i 


\ afawag. ^ a^at fa^a, aar aaaataar- 

H ^ %sip. « arjgag. c ai»aaiaa. «. aorRfPr;?. ?« 

H ffria^marftarariSww^w ( waa^fwriatJrgfraiia’ )» 
fta*rar 5 afa 3 T*afta 3 rar. 


: I 


n 


( 8rrdi«t JJRJRI: I ) 

9%ot qi^r^fT ST ^ i»^l 

^ ^ ^«?IT gf^: q?qf ^ r ^ f% H \ II 

^ 3?rH5T % I ( ^ ) 

^Ro ^ni qqtf *RT^ I 

R|o — ( f^'iw > ) ^r I 

^§<3f%qOTWR^ai I ( ^ ) 

gigo — #qgq^%3^ j I ?!«|\ ^ 


i^?Rl[€r 5iT%«ra; ^wreRoi f 


( ^ ) ^ 513IW % ftaf I ( ^ ) sir ^ 

f^i«Ri si5i(^i5!55i%rwRii5i8r»i'>l citt^'ii Kf^arf^ i 


?[{^ ^ ^ ?re?r ^«ih, i anpr 

5[I5 ^ f %q rf i^ 1 m =5l^: \ ai^ 9ft«5W- 

55W airarp ai^^t i» 5r^R5i 1 515 ^ ^gj^uafi^r-g^Tf ^ 

^«nJt ^frnf 3 5|RW> JRI?l: I <15551^ !i|f^o!|^ (5|^^- 

■grtn^^ II I 9m mm>^: arf^ri^-giJTif^iiraw- 

I 5% I g^: 

^ ^ ft**!! amw !liaT5l: I ^ I ^«r%. 

«rf?^i ai^ f% «iw5 I q»3naiFfOT[ii ^ II 3fra^ 1 

I w: ?»n^T; %n?r; ?RaW % qi^: 

a|gB [Hr( ^f ^W h %j^l ?l%f qasr: fftiN-: I SlfWl^ 

ffMipW S#l?f^4wr-. I gwtl% %qT q^v? ^ ^ 1 ^ 

j^ v 3?»? 3C«3: ^ I aig^: afgaTO^."^ 

^ wr fwr iaTf^B»m; gnrl^aqqi jf; 31 ^ 5R[ i aro: 
g^q sm I 1 arm a wm rremf ara: aw aa 

t «?air^ f^Jirt s.Maa- a »««i. ^ sRs^far. ^aar a<»^, *nrra; 
iT#t. a a% awr*6:* <1 war. » aa$a. « xnrwrj w»sa-w<a:, g^:, 
^ siaaaar*. t? ( a«a<i?mt» ). ?si fNar- 

»»r 5 » ( aT%» )} o aat ( fa ); • <jritw§r%fV»n5m»gRraf^^ 

argaiSrawri*. 







^ ^ HTWTTf^rt u ?o H 
I sri^Tsi^^R: I 


( 5^ ^rz?ra: I ) 

^rmo — ( ' ) 3Ttr 3 ^ 

sRii^^r«rar m- 

I ff il 


coffer ?f^- 
«?>^^: i^sifr f^ftf: 1 
jiii 5«qfit fk^. 

%%c!T: ?TT%%sfq U \\ 11 


qi^qq: 5n?qi?qfJtcqq: ffir; I ?mr ^ fin; arisRffw 
%i%kk 'iq: I qqr 5 t<^ qq ftqr q^q i 

fqra^qq^ q?f^: qrqqqra%: i%qT arqqq qan^* 

/9siqR?qqn: q^^q: g^ftqr ^i^qqrt^fr q i qqx 

q fJi^qiqs^T f^qqqq^gqr g%q %i wqqiq qrqr qiq^^- 
qjqf^q qq qi^^fq^q: qsq^ ^qq i i 

fTWL in® II 3Ttf g ’sng %q% i u^- gfqsi^: f^^q: 

qqt^’sqqrq: qf^iqrqiqi^l^qiqfqiqqqiqqiqi fq^q^ qf^^q^q I qjJI. 

I q: qgqq: %q feqqrqr snsfi^: sxcJFqq^qr; qftq: qq 
arw*^ q?q i qrqqfqtR^Erfq; arr^qqrqr wFqqqrqr qraf- 
ejiqi 3TTqiRn«r3^rqi^5rf% qfRftcqisqrsi: ql^qq. qwHi 
mq 1 q^iRq q qiw^q q q^q wq; sptURRq^iqqr i q^ « 

1 qtTi^ axfq q:q arfqsiftqT qqq> «iqT 8n%<^3q- 
qr qf %%qr: i arqf^ q’qjf^ 3xf#r: i qiqjqf^ i a?%- 

^ qfiqq > q •qiq= ®qqq^ ^ • 

ejsn =q qJT:-fcl?>?^cqqT; q^%q *15131^1 1 #rsftf5r: «^»pprt. 
^tqiqvqiqgit^; « ?x^«t f^qfq-3XJfl 5n^: SfRgfiilt: 

qqi qqr ^qq qq^iiq i q;^; qqi# q>3qqT/5i *# 

? »fiq^. ■» ROTO, \ f^qr. v q^qj., 3Trf%?r. 'i x^qqr. ^ qq^:. 
>s qilf:. qq. ^ f«r!. 


5PT^Sf: I \\ 


i ^cn*?fRr4 

^ f5r|f^; I 

( i?refT^ f^55tf*r I ) iqf f^' 

«g5rfiicfc[lr^- 
a?lw;o!?FcI ^'^ojr | ( ^) 

?f|^o — ( ^ I ) «’=q5q[^l%5(i[ I g«IT I^ 


^«IT5fincr!lT q^fadqjfjgrr 
f^nff^^T f^q^iTi ci55ft|€i%!T i 

5zn^j^f r; n 

( q: ) qr f% 3 

^rgiraift^f^oot'^^ouir g^r^ift^ataioir arrarJiicjr 
5 ft«ir I 


sTJT^ 5^ 1 aqt q g^qff^ jw ar^ri^r 1 qFcrr^¥2?f =Bt 

5f^ I 1 5cjt«irra5Bi?: > ^qroRqqicasjr 5if;a^?i g^i?i ( ) 

?r% I “r^q 5(rr(%g %%eii%?iftJW5^q[52i^lR?TJ5Td'n!=?r- 

qRfti%^^%(?c«Ta'^T>'n arsffK^fR: i ” 1 mfeifr ffiq. 

I1 1 "1 iif^ra: qmqR 1 5iTt i Rfe fRorf: 

■f%nfq Sffl^fi'jjiRl |ijri€5Il:-iq?t 

JitatT ctql^r: i RM'>irq*iraTiR5£r\:ci[: g%-«i: 

^^jrrqi ^Ti % ciqr i g^: Crjut; i 
5fg5lftrff: SR!: >fi^ aiqf^ST: g^fi: ^4: ^qr % ?|qr 1 <jqr q 3%^ ?rtfrra% 
^qr % sPTl'qii: i :e«iR% i ^r^^irfq fqqfa?r- 
g^Rqi|^iP>i arfrtfq %qf % sinf^^r: ^ipr: ^Rwr: q^nqiJT^a^r^ 
Rq^ir; ^ f<nqR^; qiqqrm; %qt ‘q4«rw^4w|f 5i^ Rqfq 
I =q^s5nqR%ar ;?qq: i »ft?RT^i% i «fr??T »ft?if^qi? — 
^qRRT ^q^cqi%fqf:nqrg?:^i%(flrt qiqqr sqjf^^r: nq^r: tq!:i^%qr 
qw mg I qwf|<«qf^: 51R; st-Rq^^qr: qqWJ^ | 

?qswf^: ^rmB55^qq: 1 qRr?w?3?«nq ?qTqRreqf5T:#fq% 1 q?: 
SB 05 ; c!c^f%[^ qcig II q^rig^Rr q«q^ gt^ifal^ «qf^: i 

-q *R: qsosqsq^mmR: 1%?% >fiq% II qqq;: ^qgf^qifRwqt gfq^q- 


^ qi»q qo. q srs;. q wrqrwqqR q^ra’ewqqrqs; «qq5p. V w*q, 

anT««n:. s /^q=«qf- ^ wq. « qq®. 5?^^^®. ^ qqr* 

=i 



^8 




f^^o— ^ I ( «K ) 

^1^0 — W 95®rf^ 

w^^'. ^ *fR^ a«Tl Cfl^n^ ( 

f5tf^5iJi.i) ^lf%f^«T^- 

iq^TOtf^ I 

i^lo — qq^q '^iiR(q’:'^3\qq[qcTq I ( ^ ) 

( gr ) ^r ^3TW # TiMf^ I 

( ?^ ) ^r '5f? 3T*|(^ ^ I . 

Wira: I g^'^srr^m ^^%: ^ n 

^^If f?2iraq’!7«fHI. I nJIsBI^r W^jif^ct; i I 

^q?i-. «fr^r f5i??: F=irfq? ^ i arriaR^f^^r »n??i: ^ 
^'tf^^ii-. 11 «^iiiFifr— fciB? 5 WT^ ^^ ^3frR^^?Ei:<7fiq^ 1 

5IR nijJBrnf^fnBtif^^r: u fcTigg'nVR NgiR3:<'n?7f^i*?t}, 1 nq% 
11 qaiiir f?w!^;T 1 ^ifsTT- 

fiiKrrflr »ifl€r nRijw 11 ^«ri^i%a?TO?q€r c?raf^^«TJi^-. 1 

fiJI^m^irTt^^ ^JTrsJf^Ft 11 ^tr^i^'RTCT f5in i 

?iT€^ ?(^rO ?JrisJTq;i%^‘qFW'q: ii ^Fr^TW^^Fssii *f^ i 

aTR^fea:if^qwra'r nq;^ ?5raT?i: 11 3tut4 ^ 

15raci% i 3TT|«\i^q: ^ ’Tq^ JiFcil; ^s^iraq: II qjtqrf^fiqciiftf^^ 
latqqqiq; 1 Ri^qi> =q55qimfii5fgi^a sitq ^ qr^ijRf: u 
^qrq^q^iqq^'ci Rreq sTarq^rr^ifeei 1 ^tqivriqq^r^er ^ qqq>r^- 
f^; II ffS I qat^q^R^r; Rqs'sqj: eftonqr: q^q’r 

g>g3fqa[ arfa^^q aJR!pr?q5iq 1 ^rfi» q q?[ift 
q^q qq 1 ^qqigaif^qr wqrttftfRs^ER: 1 ^hvrf fqq. 11 *1^ « qqr 
qwrq €rq^; sTff^q®: 3Ti'ii§?qqRT: a^^q: q[Riqf):^j qifciiEqs qqi 
?iqr OTRcF sqqf^ 1 5 ! 5 ^„^,L’!aSS 2 i. 3 B.: • 3 'S^ ^ 

^fqjR: I aqrq qf^qqr qqr ifTq% q [ gqqT qqf^ ag.ffl^ 

qTq1% I qcqiqqtq^'mqjs ^eqif^qr ( qr. ) q^irasgr^qm- 

? qqcTT:. q spiq* qtq% fRi. ■< a^wfqq'^. v qti qffrr. 
"K spTSj s qj/q q’qfrorsrfq ( ^ wg' q[q glRr^ 

.ftqfq 5fiqqgq<> ) 



5f«T^Sf { I 


cmTriTF^pr%!n?cif^ si^[^?irf ; I 

( cWT f ^a*. 1 ) 

( ^5i: afiRi% ^ ^r^jpcft J?55ira5ft ^ I ) 

;fj|f^o ( nrJ?l% i ) 

3rfir^Tfeiy?f Tinra% g«iTfSt^ntsT n W « 

ai|f jfi^^i I f| I 

s?u%s?rsJT^!TT ?5Tiir%HTcii3i cSovnrgjTi 
RT^'TSt f?W>iwftf?Tqi'^5j^i%vn4 Wf: i 

irr^ f^^sfqir: i i ar^it; \ ?? ^ 

5(r«rr??2rr: wq; i awawt s^q:; g=^j: !pi 

sRTf^^ fq?^dr armqw ^qq: i arq^t^gqg^^iq qjr^ i 
— H^^qq^qr eq%R?qiqq !7^ciT>qq'^iI, > 375 :- 
I ? 5c5'.? qcqiqrf q^q I%sf?%g q; q^TH: 

cisq ^ ^rf^qq^qr: qqi% 1 vrqqfq H^%j-4qB»q^ 1 si^rfit- 
qii»3?iqrqBrq'4 1 >f>f< 1 gsRcUBi^q qq^qr % 

qq f| 3Ti%qrf5-3qqr^55/^q sf^siqg f^sii^q %t qqg 1 srq f|qiw[: 

I 355^r% q ^tmqgsq: t gfq^qrq ^rq?: qqt^- 
qsq^^?[T?(q?^ qsisqjrarqf Br 1 artq'ru?^: n s ^ u 3?|r ^r- 
4% 1 at^q qra^ qqggq^q qiqq^q q 3?is?q?ftqiqwq 

a»J. I sin%f^ I argqr 4qqqqq?ft5fq 1 ^ i%ri q^q q qq»- 

cfq qqsra^qrf^r 1 sjpjzp^ arqq sq^q: q qr^ qrg: 
qifrcnqqq^^: q ^q sq^qqrgqi 1 m an^Jpqiq^ 5qf%: qrecu 
asqr I 9 t 4 qqqrq: qq: iftqqrqr^qt qqq%qiqisq fqq’^qq^qq^i^ 
qgf^: J^fgqqqqiqqrq: fqqr qqidcqr fqf^: <%^qg; qqjtsa : I ; 
4tgqaf < 5 ^ qg ; q4 ^ gq: qgqt aiqr gq ^g^ss^^qw t 

cRJtgqq: ggt:q?r: qqq: qqr«qr%q|T»Jig= 53 r ^ qqqf f^i'q- 

qrt?> q*qt%r: aqff^; 1 qqr^qr 5 f?t qis: qrq!qrq:.i cTcqtqigqqr: 

«??Rqipjr: qrar^q: qwi^ qqmnst 5#qr: I flqfJq^ gq q 4 

WiqNtq^ «wra; 1 qi®: ^(%qiqT<4 qq: qr*qqqT%qm U ?cqqT: 

, t qfprt qqwswrmfft^ qqq^qifqqt. si^". ^ iftqqi^. v 




jrr*TR^ 


«fT^rg*Rirar ?%n: « t8f« 

^ %qsa*lir^f ^Wr-STTg: l rlf% — ^f^ 5 IT<: 

«H^ 5 ?ra!i^siT I «rratr Im u i 

«mJi«rrg=ffw?j|sw 5 n:: i ^i«rr =^hK gfSiqr — ^f^-. sF?t 5 #r 
siisr^r srT§! i ^ i — 5 ?isR«rr^|W 

?f^cf 2 il. \ ^^?sa«qRdHHi II ?/% I arprwit 5 

WTPK 5 5 fR I ^TJTrpsRi^ qltei g cts II ?Rf- 

I qsaati^FsfFrra ^sm aR^rfici»^ 11 q^- 
ffawaid ^ 3 ^: I cF 5 ft 3 fsiaant ar II 

^%rpa3^ yq 5 qR^fif^ciH.! cFFsn^si?Fqr?T^^i«ng^qf^d 11 
5a^?*t2fr ?F 5 ft r^'5f<?qfMq% 1 3 a^rwnirqd 

Iran. II 5 ara?fJn^rf^qrif 35 Fa: |q: 1 . . * 

?R 5 r ^?4 gjii^gr%? 3 l|q ^rnrf^^^Fgufsaqi^^ 1 qi'jftirt f¥^: 
^rnt iq^ qp;qrn?tfiTf% 1 oqql^sraqrf^aatinuiT aaiqt ^r^srt 
q q’'^qfqqa: 1 ^gsqr-^jaRf^csa^q qa t d^tqRqii<^^ 

?n 5 qi^ 5 ci:^q II 3 Tqqrf^?g ^^ FnRJil»iT vsffei^ ^sa; 1 ^iig^ 
=q irf^H ^ qn:qTna Ji^q; n ^qwcir ^ i 

?rtiqn%tqrq^ %g:qig g li gq^qrlraign^r SRt 1 
jsqrgq: aqtfi q^w^g^r: 1 arf^Ri^q sq^qqi^: qf^i;a?qg- 
qfin I |qa':q^ 5 ffeRqRT%?| 1 1. 

qg^ — qraRHT555Rff q: H qq^r aq 3^^ I fqf^: ?r q iq||qT 
*F#r ^5!|iqq: | 1 qf^fq^^^q: 1 qg^ — 'qr55^3;qlqqt%l%q% qrq^ 

^ %r% qitifq; ^-mgqq'r qtJra: R qfq: ?qigi^f% I 55qnrqRI%: 

?Fq^ ^f^qr q%qifqfi?: I qqr ^qiqfr tq ifrg= 50 r %Ri qr Rpqr u. 

51% q 1 3f# %^agqrr 5f% arer q g ntg^g af^q^qqr i 
cjqqHrrgqqr 5^ 1 arqi'K — qtf^q qi?^; 1 q?# 
^tqiRqg?P%^ qr g 1 qqqiqq'jfqt^^ raifRq^Rqrqife »#• 

?Tqni ifRi 3 qqgqigcqgqcrfJrfq qs^giqn. n arr^niRqqf^ 
^q^RqrRiq; fqqq q 1 3Fi^%qiftqi4 qiam^f^ f^qrawR 11- 
9Fq«rn:#5rt qgq qi^q^ i gf^qqi^Rt q^ %qn u 1'^ IS- 

% %g^. ^ qqRpq:; qqifqqrj. q Fqr^iqrgo. » fpr. 



irnisfj I 

r%* I ^ 

^crrJTi?[ i ( ^ ) 

;^ntro — \^v. 5^1 ^®n 

^?q?cqr: far ^ 'Tr?aTif[SJ7f^f^i??iJ5 i ( ^ ) 

%2t — ^3 ^®iiw 2^^ 

sr % m\i i < »r ) 

i^fo — ^ ^^^^] I c!fr^5 j? i(q) 

;^l^o — ^1^: \ % 

^l 5ir^»^r^g^)T^FHi^^Hi§r^Ti^f ras^ I 

cTtTI^cITiJ? I 

( 3W q?3fc[: I ) 

f^|o — ( ^rr^qRLi ) ^1 cFq^jj s^^ | 

I ^ ^qn%R^ 3^3 I 

^ ^qillfTRI^^qq I ?fir %^- 

( ^ ) f%t ^ 3^ 1 'n ^ qftwiTf 3?J>if^£n«T i 

(?3) 3?^ “(t^i qi^ar^dtq f ^ aiin??m'»r i 

( *T ) ¥[fl^R 3 'q wrft f% 33(t3 f^'nr^ 3 ^% q^nrqifs^ ^rr 

■<?!f^3T qiiT® q?>iiiq;i5r<n^f| r5i3T#iwfT%f| arr^uTar^tTr of ^ tRtrai 1 

( ^ ) % ?3rw q^rorarr ^futht i ?ir % >11 ^jgi^ 1 
qq ^r5»35fr 811^'^ i qaiT 

f^qjT I I 3TJJ5^rir; 1 ir5t^%?gjTw: 1 jRS^r- 

qnrfoftsiiftcJnf: 15 % ^ ?r^5if^i|r2Wt; 1 tsqn 

g?:^: f/a I ^qi: s*iRi5n% ^ qRw? ^ wq: 1 3?w®f^ ^ 
q?CTRin<TO2ittr 33Tqni.?m 1 «i>i55i«q%?!paH#t ifct 1 

HBW iq n aH^ |S^: qsl 51#: \ 5iq«JIlJl'^l<if5t I 

gtRRf: 1 %: ^ *ITOi ?IT: I ^IT SSSTT- 

•W q ?qTta^ # fiiOT3 I *J5r iiraqi^ §«5»t 5TT«# ^ sssstr- 

X fsrw^psq*. q wrwerrenswoi. 5 ffr. qt?3i#3 ipfr ®i qR- 
ai»»if?W5. ntR3- 5 5 # ^n'^». * 





u 

I \% i JjnT^^r?»r I sifft 
I ^ I ( ^ ) 

?rr^o — ( %qf^% ^nqiixan^ I 

WT^'^ — 

qf? q?^’5qqq3?^:^r^ ^- 
qr»rr ^ ?T^wm 5 %s?qT: i 

^TT^: ^%55T5q31Tf^3fmt 

%o— ( iirqqJiT^^ ?l|tflCT»I3i3[. I ) f%T;:q 

qi^^; qlq^ ^^^»^ \ ( 

5^r3(;fJiT¥|ffi3T I ) ^f| gi§T(q^q I ( ) 

( qr ) qar^^T W i 3?=^^ ar^f^ar i 'jj %qa ql'nrf^win- 
%i Tjra^ ^o>nm I ^iit-jir ql'nrf^Mig^ 3T=5^r^ 

it I €r g'Ji TT^ir i ^iq i argeri 'nrapBo^isiTr i 

BTrtt fqsrr^^^ifen I g'cf i 

( ^ ) f^fl^rr ^nq 5Br55w qi%qf tjgr >tr3?> i 

^iqr 01 ^ gift w qs^ i 

iT^qg 5i?iTf^ I qt-Jirf^Rir ql'niqiq^^go^^ i i 

snfr 3?rrft f%gct f% =q i ?RRt: i ^q^ngO/it 1 
5fr ?>: 

^ETl^ fEJr^ f cT: 3t 4: fT«rr er^qtX l 3[^^ »IRr‘. I f4 

Riift !nii«B?j[T %cj; 5jf^ I 3 % 

qrai55 =q^ ^ 51 fiRlq 1 f^nsR- 

If^Eq^r f^wi'Jit 3rrf^: ?fr sRarr giTfi«r: ?r«55P*r- 

qi^PRWr: l^BaiKigiTfgstfSrift I 3lf^ ft %3;i5q^ f%qT 

^Jffs^ # amt 

qfRR^^r SJSJPII f% 5 :t: a^^l: arq?JT; qfqgt qri ai^sTTHf; 
ssrtt I ^fRs'^R: I ara^ggsndfJi =q iqq. in Hit 

f^r%c5R{tq*iR: qt5R[ i «?q|f^s^g aigtfq 

ftwittwr si^ 1 3i¥N 5i«Rsfi^55qr sw q>i»nwrr q^Eir 1 %wr 
\ fRTURfT^ aisjpij^^ \ «Bmi%^nqqnw 1 

t iRT. q «t1i. \ ftiwsi. V qswpf^fw. s »ii^. \ q®T t#. !» ww 
:ir>I'>. 3r?I^. 




(^T^f \^v. I ( 

?iif^# ')(%’) 

;^f^o — ( m ^»T^#r »fiti*Tf^%<T l 
f.^ H ’(PT^r=qr 5IHr5[: I ( ?«r ) 

%^lo — ( ^fk) wm I (»l) 

^TTi^o — ^\7^{^ ^\rm 4 nnt 

^n^rqf ifiqi *?iqcf]i% 1 ^re 

#oii(^^qn%^qqRqr q aiq^rqq^c^^qr a^^^IqROlqI qk- 
qR qqfqi i cisik<'q qi^iq^oi 

I ( q ) 

%^J — ( «fk ) qgq q«H% I 

qq trq mxm ^qr ^tt: i ( ^ ) 

( ^ ) vfft^rfjrr tfr litJTrft i '°f% ^[f% tr^q sTi^^i^iT^itj 

I 

( )(^ ) HI vfsprl^ Hrf;t ait^ri^jgq \ >11 «n»f f%^5t HsT^I^’Rtr# » 

( q ) *?l1-^rKlT q5|f| ^ ^r I 

( q ) 3?5f Hif^'Jitr siroirfft tr<( qM 

»T^3[I?? I q=5^ H331^r^ ^ qi^®IT fn»irT^'^ff^«cpi 

^qnr q sT^srJr'Jigs^qq H^it^ i ^r 

% qq tre^ HlfuiiHlot f5|3^qfwf^ I 

{ 5 : ) qf|a[if^ q? trs^ qr ^q fqt^3fti% q'»ii% i q TO 

^ f^kr l 

qfqq qfi t ifiq 3TfiR%H ?5fl^5q l q^=rFcl> I Ht 4 qq^qron: 
f%3 qJ^si TOn: I q^TOiqf ^^nsqrqi^Si q^qqnr^ qqnqiq^- 
%Ji^t qq qtqqn^*^ q^=5# qjqifH^ 5% qiq: 1 afl%%«l ^ I 
qqqT>3% qi qfSg ^fiqqw ittqqil q^?R1% qr q«q^ 
q#^tq: « f^qwrqt q«q?ff f^vRqqseRfl 1 qmq ^ «rq TOBWft 

t H qJDiq*^^. \ f^ wq <^«qqiq s^ft «rntq- v nritq- 
^ q tq^. >» qTqqq-qi*l-Is. < 1%'^rqsfr ffiiqqfqtt ( fW 
qsqoqt). 








f^o — I CT^T- 

mh I (%') 

qr^o — q qRfqR^llfit I 

%o ( 3Tr^Fg?<wf? i ) 

( a%5icr: i ) 

ftf«-( ) ^1% ^^iM \ 

I q ^sqi ?q: I ( ?? ) 

qjf^o — ( ?i?ir'^?rgT^^ ?n«i^5f^i'i^r4 ' ) # 3 

I ( q ) 

( ifT?r% I ) t^qqiq;qH??[(qif rqr 

^ q qqqqq qiql: qer? ffq q^qiiq I ( q ) 

( ?rc53^ ?r?2t ^ i ) 

qrq^j — 

figf^ gR g Tqq ii!^ ^^ «q%?ra>f»qrcT'ftqqq#f5r i 
SW?^ qq%q qqi gq: %Tqi% ^aqqiftf&T M 


( ^ ) qr qarw ar^^r^T #i aii^oi i <!i gst^r^ i 

( ?f ) ^ir^«r q) 3 (}<T I ifrf^ =^ 5 Ran q«ii^ i % 

^ 5 ^ r^r I ( q ) ?% 3 ^ I ( q ) amwig- 

arrraf^ tr^ tr qaT^sri^v qqT^f% i 

I qf 5 l 55 f^^q: qS q i qi'q^^ q^?f qqi^q qqqq I ajw^ 

^5Jre«Rr^ q^Tl?q t eii^— -ci3^qir?eiq i 5 q^?wr qq- 

^ sRJi^q^ I Rfqerrqj^rfqrqqqrqlj^iq ^qrq. 11 ?[% 1 an^ q?^ q 

arqjqqss^n qqr 1 qg%q 1 1 qtqrqq^q^t q# an# 
^ q q^qr: qqr% 1 qrewq qjfJ# tftq^ 5^ q^ q 
qw- qr qqtq? qigf^: \ ^q aq qg: qqqr qqiqi®^ 
BRBRq^ qq qqt %gr I gq: \ qiiqqrRi^ q^^rac qraqi«q^ » qsw: 

^qiq I ^ ^fqqi 1 f^Ritt 1 %?q% ?q^f^ tw*. 1 

81 ^ q^^qqqijitfct qiq: i q^qj^raqjR: 1 pf^fisr^ fnq^ in^ ii 

? qaiqrfr«q qq^, arq^gr^fq q®r«- s ^qfS. V 8a^. 
*i »ifTi5r. ^ fqq%. '» qg 5ctr. qq f ^ ’5[«q X q# ( qr ?n qq"?! qq). 
^f*n^- 



: I 


') w ^ 

?«TRra[ I ( ') ( ^) 

^ ) 

w^i I ( ?gpnifirs 3 f^ ' ) ( «T ) 

fitf 

I ( ^ ) 

— il I 

f^JT5r gc*n^ f?^ arr^ 
ira; 3ff^%r?^>Ti5roiif^ ^ I ( ^ ) 

( ^rfr^'t^^r ) 313 ^^??^ %m%mi t 
I ( g^ ’i<nl^ 
arrsiq: 1 ^ ^sr^R^r^Hf^R*. I 

irra’TF%g5f i%8i% I f^5 1 3??*r^ ^«ii- 

( ?R ) 1% 3Tr??r5:^'Ji ^ ^w'riifii ir^’s ’■agt srj i 

( f% I 

( IT ) 1% iT ^ifoitf^ srrgwi I ar’tft aw^ jrsg*? i 
( ^ ) JtF *rr 3 Tf^ ^ ti*ir I iR f^ar gpar i 

( S' ) ^ r% '?c«T 3i|pn atr^oj arrarrtt ^ anar^ arf^ 

01 ?mrf^aTf^ \ 

TOf^g^lRdH. t ^q 5535 rrf^ fi% qispron^t \\ qii qft?i- 
%iTfiR %gqj^«r %ii?«Rf>55?n sRitq 1 ari^i^: 3Twn»m: 1 ^^wr- 
5|%«iTft #*tiq^PTrf^ I B?q>R; 3?¥gc«n5n«4^r!'iTf^ i 

fRi I s/§^ni I rI|%-R2HJftRt: a«nT ^W- 

I RigT^ ^w g c ir 1 ^srt^ 

s:®®? gRfR^en: 5*R?5Tr ^INr 11 JTfRgwer: qirw: jrjt «r w- 
g*iR: »T?rfn*J: > a f^ i%q^r srfrn^R/^^^jar ^ sjsr 

' \ qrifg^'t. '<1 fSTf«nT?Rt- ^ ^rf^rsfi s^fr ^'». v ftw ait 
jB^piiS^firasrrw^ qort ggira^ qRf% i ( 
ff*rT». qwi^utw ( q^!Rrar%oi ). 



3^ I ( J ) ifflKTTJT^q I afTH^T- 

s^?r»n^: i ( ^ ) 
ftj- 

f^sri^(^: I ( ?? ) 

( Sg^T^rl: I ) 

I ) I 

€‘FW cII'TfT: 1 (IT) 

( ri^: af^Ri% <irq?r: i ) 

— ^r^rf^irlR f?.'T(%^i w m 

5iifS^ ngnfrqr 

f W>lf<T ^§»TR 

jtct: I ^ aw(^qf<Jiwr ^!?Tf%^q«T- 

( ) SHacsrRj fq-i? n?q u^in f^jr l W(l Ttsq ^rq I »fit“ 

q^'iTf 1 af%^r qjf ^ orr^Ti^Tirasiu i ar i% tst- 
% t^°q qftqf^fsr RiHq i ar^qr fMi gq i srg traq si^rg- 

^ I ^Iisqq i 5)Trqoiqfl:Jn|oi ^ q^ 3i^rr 

( ^ ) w qsTW #r?'n irgr vnjnf^ i gq^iirar x^ gi^ai 

I 

( »T ) 3T5 qft|T?r#^ qr t^q q;\j^ I cpqffq fnq#l 
4 3T5%ijft^I% qqrqfq | 

1 qf<5rq 9Tjf(f% 5i^q55ijp3iq i qR^iq; q^^Rs qws 
I arf^qtar f^qq^qi i ^Rqt?q!^: i fssqfctqr i ggajqn- 
gifiqf qqiqf?^ ^jqqrqrf^'Fqong i arafiqqfrr fqqf4: q ^ f5iq^: 

II ^ I qf% g-3{pqTqt qg f^isqmf gsftqiqqift^ q: I q?W|fTR- 

^rfei: q % fqqfe: ii i ^«rqt gqqsr-. ftr^qsi: q 

qr^F ftrarqg^ i q^: 8R:{4f4^ q^^ qRgfq?q^r: i q«4 
q«qr§[: qq q cqqq qrr^ ?m ^ qqq: erF^sBr^g sq^lqig. i 

X qq^srq. » gqqsft f4«. | sprrf. y s^qq:* y'^siffiitfa. ^ mr^T- 

*rq^«?^q »r*qrft. '» jl^Q. <£ qqr qj^. % qqqnfqi 




sR^sf; I \\ 

»rfqr I ('if^ ^ 

31^ «R^ q;ij^q si?T5[l=^5fri^ q^Rp: | ( 3^Sr 

sftqjiqrs^ I ) q# I g[«nf| I 

a9^»T?^3q»Tft i^ftoTT I 

’nRUTf ^ q’qr rT*qT ?^scq^ 

sfr fqsirqT’qqjqf^qq^'msncq f%sn»?ri% w h 
3iqqi ^ I sqxpliqtq sftqrT^I^^q [ 

{ q^sqq^'f I ) fw*^ q^qq^f I %!t#) 

qtpqjifr fqiq: fq^q^^qpqiq^q qj^e^i 

.( !3qq?q qrq% wre.^q ) 1T5[% I 

— qqqq ^frqqqrfqTsmqqq i ( atqrgfii^if i ) 

C'v 

— af^^q^JTfqfqiqq l qq fiq^q^qinqi 2?R[% 
qqr^qi^qi^ q^q: i ^uqig^q ^qiqaiq i 

q^f^cq^: I an^Ef^ qifq I |;f'?Rr':ERoiigr^q i I qfg; ijfa: er^^req 

ar^V qig^s: qf^q, i stqra qq^q fq^ qr qsjiqii \ 

arsqr afrqaqi^^q qqiqmfq fq^^qEqfqf ifq qqqRi i ^jrwjfrq i 
qlfq qq 3«iftq: 3^4iqq?qw% qfsre'nrt qsq^qqqr 3<safiq: i 
fwrf^ I ?q fqf: ar^q: q'% ^r ^fgurg-- f^qr% i cif4 qig- 
s%-fqr^q q^q ^rq qre% gf^f q-. i qj> q q^.5i fqf q^iqf^ g ^ 
RTsqqif II |f^ I qaj: qrqw qqgqqtfq qrrRgrg^ift i 
^iqrg qn^gg < < q^:?qg a|q giCg i qR^gfiicq^: \ 

qqr q q^gq qq>i|f q^R^q arj : qP^^qi^gq^q qqr q^ gqiq- 
qrftf arqgqjggq: gqq: f^nsRqqiqMq: qq^ qt aiqicq 8R55«qr 
^ f^iiqf^ f^gtq i g|qr %imgqf qq^q^ft q^%q4: i gqqr- 
argqgt qraqqd i 5ii^sf|qStl%q fgq. ii ii g% qnq q;?Tcfif?t 
f935T<t 1 gqiqq^qgq f%??q qi^q q qq: sqiq%: I 

^ qfg^ q qfrj?^- \ q%*T- v iq<^q ^qqq;. 

Harfqqrs^s 3^Frq^^— qiqg:— sqssqR^qr: i qiq^:— 3Trgqr5?qrg- 
i^q«rfiiif. sww’qft* 





snuRif*} I ( f: ) 

— ( ^rfJr^r ^??T: I 

^3T2[% rmm ^ 1 %^: I ^*Tff%5pr># 

3Trin'T*?i% ( 

) 

03v^ 5^^5r*T«raT i 

»TJRmT=i^^»i^j?5rrTq ^ ii ii ( n ) 

( ^ETrs^rn ^ arq?T?rrt?ir ffi^?cir i ) 

;|p|qjj ( f5T:’''«Jl Jltf^^BI I ) 

STiRIT ^iT^TW*TVTW«I?:?lR?n I 
aT?q^sfq 35T?f?ii *t 1 ?^ f?rT^ II \% II 
f^^o — -qi ^ 1 q^fras^ig: i cf(^- 

qpff ^ 3T3(na\|qqqiq3 | 

( ^ ) 3T5r qiiqrfJf i ( ?^ ) ^ ?j4^f srr'j^r t 
( jf) g^ann sr-'q# si^sr^e'qgg'i^ i 
nJT’mniT'qf^? sfj^tfq ij ffar^ ii 

3Tg^'*Trq; | f.qr,q qn?T: Sig^.q: I ^ =q ^ 

STg^qvrfqTmjft l cr^BrT l g<|: niRTslT I 

^i^q^Rcq '^qrqaH^ i 3??^^: ar^si ^r?ret^g fsl^r- 
^qi3riiq gjqii, t 5F'3prr^i% »Trq: ) ara; *iiHmiA 

Jr ^raiq% ^rqf^ qiqqif^ n ii 3?qre?rT 
i=i«Tr I ?r^ i r'^-ar g ^%T^rrq 

gJT; 1 3tspjJlrq!T%% I ^ 5i^i>qq: i arsrlrf^ l 
WtPlsdqrn^q =q: arrqiq: fq^gfq cj^q jTT^ot q;^ 3IT!T 
3r^: q;r ciqrw ciqi i srqqr qs^qi aift Jr qt i 

I ^^rgqr^r: i 3T*rFr%^ ii ii ar^ qrq^ 
q#r qiq T5?(?qrqr4r rii%rrr i crsrr =q i^sn^^qr^rtt ar|g 

^f%rlT 1 ^-?i^'^^r5B55iqir55^rnrt^%q%: I sqt5[rcqT ?fa: ^ 

^iJ^r^^TTRqt: i a^qrot: p^r?; i ^r^ i %q =qrfirqrf q^^tar^j^qig 
sqftgrrr?;: qiqT«ffqgq5fitqq i cr|^— arf-rq^n^ q%at 

\ qqq(%rvr:. arrfqqftg, ^ qrrrqr. » 5 ?. q gfr^ ( gjirf^ ). 



sm4tsf : I 


Tf^fl I 1 RR 3r§i%raiR^^r 

R[R?I, RfONl^ I ( ^ ) 

I ) 3T^ 31?T l{v:?f;Tv:qj^ 

I RRf f| I 

<TTRT^?STm^S^f HT^rqrof erf • 

^^emTRIRST*. 1 

^sir?pr TR^Rl^TKf?err f^cTii^ff: 

f?Tr ■(?% Jrrarsn Rf?r. ii ^o ii 

^IRIRR R^IR: I 

( I ) 

II f 1% USa^TSf : II 


( ^ ) -^r t^ ^ I g^ ^ i ?ir ?rf'#r n^gonr^^f^^oi- 

^ 5i5<3ifr wwiarR i vjt. i ^ii 

arf^^f ¥fr%3T gf^jiugirrai^r fq qrqqr<nwji i 

I q^gRt^igqrsr^: ^qifiqqi^ ii i g'^gf : jt^w^ i 

?iR R f^^'Jiie^qf g'^rrqiq i fggf^iiq: rgg^qf sih ?q 'qJT'qqrJi^ 

5JT 3q^dlr?q4: I w-wfa 3q55qgiigq;?'Jiqrr^ q? I 33: ST^R’^fUg- 
q^im3T3iq?pql^fq srA ^rf§ftrf^^^R: qqq |f^ RRq^ i ^fRr- 
RR: fqiOTr R^R ?I ^l^rfRIR: I cTTRIRtR I cTNIR WR RcijUJI 

R: ?gT fR'JRJR; ^Riqiag qioi^R'RI RIR^ I R-qr R 

§g%: ga?r: f^TRqj^ irq Rf^ Rr^sqqsjfR^ RRt; qcfq; Rqr^qqRIfTRR 
R^R RRT»tR: I q^s? 5e^R IP^RT Rf^^: f^; qftqjt: 5Ti|q;%: 

Rl'^ f?R R^R R rTRtRi: I R[q jlt ?^RRR: RRIRT q^: RoRTR: 
^fR riIr ^ I eRrRrRS^J?RRRgcqTO>5Fraq;r 

I 5fg%: I |:R5t f^|R ?3t| gqqTRRRRi RR ^ I 3Rf 
Rt^R f2 R^R RW qn^" ?;qi^ riiriR I RIR R.%IRJ^: RI?5. 

ffR^TRct: qqi*t: qf^RR%: R^3RRRHRI Rqm I ^eRl^l: qifR- 
%%: ^vsq;^; fR% R l i^rR-3!i5R;|:R|lftrR RI^ J?5TRR R-STiJf 

Rl'^gRR, R: 5RK5q5: R^R |q i|;R?j RRI vq% | f%;^3j qisf q 

R^W?(RRIfR:l I 3c3<RRI iOT^IRS^flR IP.o 

I RJ^ RRIR>q%-W?tRRR^IRi%?RRIRRRtRRigL « 

? reft- 5. RiRRl:. R ^q’R- v^a'iq^g'o. ''.Rf^Rn't RfRRaRRR.' 

•5 fq^t'Rr: erf. ^ RRf’Ri. 
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H I ^ J\^\ 

^ ^ra I ^u^Tifraq^raBTf^ I ( i 

I ) q^qf | 

( I ) f.'4 =q3Rcp[ 1 ( ^ ) 

( aa: q%if^ fi€m ^'r i ) 

S[?|qT — { I ) ^ =q|^% f%RR^ rqRciqr 

I ( ?? ) 

*TR^iiT^ '=flf^BiFq q^=q^fqi | 

( q» ) liTr’^r? »H5^IKV[iq q?5-JTq<tq I 'iijri q’JirfrfCq am 

¥tr5'^ 3^#jTfi!qi^, I ?i'i n^siT sn;->{?t in ^ i 

?il 3^3R^5:Tft( I t]7TI gfr^R^ ?3J rr«i 'jTiaTTgf^ I ^ 

=if3f?3Tr I ( ?^ ) 1% r%l%qri qsq gqR^q I 

qiqi%^3t^f %^Tq^T=T wflU: u i aifi^HqJTrr^tw’^-aTf 

»f|q=qqfq:i ^fwnqqrJig^r^ qwim^qr^r^: n 

^q-^FJT 3 qfg sq^^ i anq;iqq ^if^: ^i^^rg^r- 

^#aq: 1 acq#f^Kqr fqT^oqTr';^^^?^^; 1 5T|^ qrqr35fiTfT>|- 

^fqqrq^^n''-Tq: ii ii 51 % ’rffq^irqiqj^ii^crqRqqnq'qf it 


srq 'S.qtqt'f^ ^n^qpjjlqiqqjqnqqiqt: 3 iqtq[^at 4 

^^g-?rq^^^qR^qrqqr^ qiRqsrqr: 3R^qrqiqqlcrT«rqq%^T =qqji55cji- 
aiR^r^qi#q%q%^q ^gqfa-aci: 3^51% %E?fqTf^- 

5fT I 3TT|T^lf^Tfq%Mf^^l4 WffT |fl?qid^f(f^rsi=q I ^ fq%H I 

^qT^qtqffrRfMT^W. 1 arq^q; l^qiqiq |fq q(^ arqqjq 
f W^q qqrRr aiqiqqrq qcqrgf qiqrq^q %%acqrq qsf¥|iq; 5 fq ^’■:qqi;i 

\ m^',\ m q^-fl. ^ wq qiq. v 3 -q q qRffisrqq; 34 qq gfisig- 
ftsT 3 iT 3 i’sirr% ( mqfqfiqfqR 4 qiq=E^% 1 ). nfs^arff • 



: I 




% ^?n%s(^?it w I ^ 51t^^%5rR* 

I sRfsrt ^ 

»T??I «l«TIfTHi[ I ^5jRs[f^I ^S[rR^F% I ( «ir ) 

go — qiR gg| iTc^T *I?irai ^- 

?TFq^ m’i: \ (^ ) 

f|o ( ^rrr% ^ ^fw- 

I f^f^5Fqofl4 

I ( I ) ^ 1 

»Tf^i I ( »T) 

( ?c 3 ^ I ) 

*1%^^: I 


( ^ ) W^rffiT S?!'Tmfi? ■'fl%^lf?3irq ITT53T^<HT t 5 % =q:gTT(^ 
f 5 W-«( 3 fTf?F 7 fT'jfr’-f| JT mi i if arfgai^ 

1 ^IT n^ 54 5fr?5«3:^3r'm'Tiv:(>^ -^?^m%?5r- 

3T3 ?I«ft^r^% 1 ar IltT 3 f^[ aTTTI^ 1 iftl jTfcf 1 ( 73 ? ¥j(|3[!H3nTT 

t ( ^54 fi! c5|^T53^ mY^ii iTojir ^f| it^tf 

I ( n ) ’’T SK'?i 311 tra^ 

^ ^,;?€ f^f^r^r^^R'Jiremi'ipjr#: 1 fni^: angq: gf^r ^ 

sri^g: I «irai^ gr: %: crfir^^ 1 

^55gifJiaF^g^i'^^i|r'?cg^: gf^^ i 

^•^H'*l^at'H'-tii«-gf?^ %wg55q^ 1 I SSTJRT ^^fq ^K o i 

qw4^s5rrg5irT g«fr^lHfri 1 f?^-. i^fiji^rq^T. 

I 3 TF«Rr^f^ « aqjw ggr^^fjRn iFg 

^ ^gt: I 5fg i^g ?j^=EqT«^g ¥?qi ^g: 1 si%^: 1 

'igs^r'iiqwr5ft%: qr^Wtf^jrr^qgq, 1 aif ^nsvrifr^ f^-, 

a^5f^: II II 3TST a^^5slT5it5^tiqf5^k«gg%q;^^<3;5jfr- 
f ^sqff q: 3nitn: I g5%-g5rkTnlg?kf^ gq^^q>kg^: 1 qi^g?koj 

\ fqgipT. q kq ^ i;??. y gwg gkwf?. stug 

“g fqPrgTg^3?3r, 





( cTff: #rcW5r ^ i ) 

^n%o — ( I ) 3nq f??T m 5n*T w 
^?Tf m T(if5(3r^f^f^'t>T[ftf^i ncnrfft- 
f?Tf t rT 3TR 1 ( f ^ wwm 

arrqcRFT »Tf»f? i ( ^ ) 

%2I — 5#TcII 1 ( ^ ) 
^TRo — ( ^r^raiH I ) gg r^ RTR^IIR | ?T?% 
cfl^ J\^\m I ( *T ) 

I ( 0 ( ^ ) 

;nfgo — ( ar^cT'f I ) 

%JT — ( gf|»wi?waq. I ) 

ti^iT55-'^fg7 qw^f»T 3ffs3T^j- j^'^rqr awwr i ai 

gii I arifq vT%iK3Tr>T i 

( ^ ) ri3{3T ^r'?f 'HR A qtg^-Bftai 

nfl tToq irar mi% btIt \ 3T'n»?f(’=T'JT i H arr^f^ Jt »T3Tg^ 

SfraT^qrq iTJjf i (j^)'''Ji I (i[) 5% i5 

5q gq^uq^ft? I r;fi c?f^ rraq i ( ^% t 

t^rt^r %q;qr^?il^q; ii r =q ^?iTqF4; I 4«i *igf4Sfrqjti4*iT4Ti- 

»Tr45?nii4r4g4^44 i ^ir-anfr 

WJ^: %4T ?m: q«?I^*TP?lf^4; 1 4^414 4Tf?^qJT4T 

sr^i^q^itiTif^aE 5i^4lf4 m; i #q;o5T g^q;os4t 

gfl^r I g?qTO:ra£5q g-Tiii c4555v?r^ 43[4i K^^fr g 4T i 3 

4RTf»IT rirgr?05f llf%'-R ^ % I 31^ f^:Sijrawm(^¥n^ 

r^'?Ti 33#ar I mr aqn^ i ci%m^ i 'WT^^Tf?^ 

3Tg<r4#4r^R)% grq; i an^ffH f^^efrRi arRflgr? ^gi- 

^%j:gfi. I 3n%^trm i ^ 

gt srra 4fl4r45iR3^fqf jtw q^q^r »^f^r i ^ 

gi I ?R4I ¥tr4: ^4?«T4c5tiI. 1 

f 4^Kqir =q^gpn?f qn?r. q ^ifr. ^ ^nsr wcTr®. v m s^jtiq 
tj'm qf 5P53T. n?r. s = 45 ^^. « ( arrmner^ 1 ) 

Hwi? 4-3Rt<r^ 3Tr3T?>i i ( it^t^) ’4^®. 
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qfqg; I wM aRq^i | ( 

?fR^si;^;ir?.^IiT^?[ I ^j'l I ( ^ ) 
j?n%o — ( ■fiT'7?ii^rff?« ^'ifr 'Tj;rFcT i ) 

%?T — \i I ^r 5 IR 5 q 

^11%© — ( f^:^’^r^riwnfiq. 1 ) c^ 

^ ZJ^J ZJ 

Rr^T^fsiH cTf=7 c^^( ^ r%»Ff1 ?^i?r i qf 
fir^r ^ f?^fl 1 ( 

nC; tv 

^ *fS?J ^?T(’I?:F^qqj?qR I ( ?! ) 

%fT — ( I ) ^RP?Tf I 1% m^[- 
^J!RW(% ^i^fR'lvI ^ ^FcRRqr^^'cf I ( q ) 

q[|f^o — ( 3 fRHJTaq:i ) ^,>4 | 

( ^ ) arir % ^'WTifarsunit 1 qsf ;i its^ trs!?! i vid^rtt? 

oi I ar 5^r 1 ( ^ ) |j ar 

tj^f%aT «?i?i^iRaiI 1 ( Jf ) -j^aR f!?Rn!5 

^ gq f^^Hj giT 'll f#^ a;5 t 4 ^ ai'iR^sf^ 

ernfa '^I'^ar qt?a^r ir ?5^% 1 1% qrra a'n ^pnqfeaf3re5;p[jl%?4 

% 43 a as^iRs^Rt IT 4 arsr aiaSlR 1 ( ^ ) art 

EBtea I f% H 3R^q'4r3fra -a a qftaferW? 1 

j^HI!^ii.%F^a a^a w ^qraai 1 9 T 15 - 

«rTft a fi*irg^: ^la: 1 f7;^a ^rrw aar 1 aar: 

% %f^55r f^arf^ar: f%w aa aa 1 a^arq^tR arqaafet 

sr^ RqaPlii'^: ( aaa?; ) am scmia^aiw 1 a^a a^arqiaqaaa^a ' 
qnwt-5ft^aariafa tram ?paiq: aqrai^ata arq4ra% aia; 1 
aTOwa4Faagiaa%^R^jfiaa, 1 af|qifag„ Jfi^sfia© « ^sf^mart 
w faa<ifaaaai firaiaa 1 tr?ta aRji'aa ajRaaaar sf^q^ a>fct 

< *a^ aa54 ^ ^ ftf|arpq aa- v aqfaTasr aataaf . 

*< afta. a asu— ama^^ta’- « a? a^® < aiiaa. *1 ^rnfa. *,» a^ra^a 
an*, Ta sr&arft^t aft®. 



\0 STIJTR^ 

I ( I ) 1% I 

I ( ^ ) 

% 2 't — ^ ^i'- ( ^ ) 

mVs?J? 5 c«n«i (^h 

H: 1 ( »r ) 

%fj_-( g? 4 nf I ) ^ I ( q ) 

^o— ( ?i?55rgq%!ir!Trg^^ i ) 

%5r — q=f fiwf I 

^tt fi^ ^I’rTf^q^’sf f^jTpf gir^oi 

I %%TfmR5fra^»Tf7 ^ ^ H^rT|:^- 

*T'?JTqf^ I ( ^ ) 

^flfqo — ( '^W. i ) ^|^.r 

I 1% I rIr^%T(^c?Tiiq | ( ) 

( g> ) ?B? aT5 iT?!TT I m{\^ 1 4% 

^ i^r I '^iff ft (7 I ( ?^ ) ^€1 \ i 

( »I ) ^f| 4r I ( g ) ^^f^7rf^^I JTF I ( ?: ) 

^ ^m^F-rtll I TT^r ^ f5H3Ti^r ^h vy^ f^wii1% 

%%fTi ^ Tissr fqgw^gn''^niir f%3T visr^ JisTT^tr 

f^gl ’ll \ I ^<>1 v,i »ifi?r?ft- 

^fq =q^ 55 ^!^r/ nr \ arq^f^ i ( ^ ) 1 "^ ^sftan 

^ 3# I f?; k w q'?5rfi3ff^ i r!f i 

I T^I >i ^52ir I fg: 

H^^^W%3T*Tri^Rni: 5T5?’7WrcJ: ‘ kH: q|: ’ ?^^F?Jr3- 

agrR: I ^Jiqt^rJTgHI^ni g^n?T: aiH Jllftf^BI 

8f5t^ ?r I »r55argqf^^ s^zsthpit i 

^ ^mr: ?fr i m ^2t4: i ag^. stihr- 

^ I flc^nw^ i STTOt 

*. ■«»¥:. q «>T ’#r?«jRRi^. % srr.-^gfwR esnEtj^l*?- ( 

?m^) ( an^qp i). v H57rii??fi.'A«ic5- 

^ ^ "it 5T tif%^i^i^. >s ^ron flTRriiQr I q<OT% q?n»r gq qftg 
« ft3T ( ?Tr:?^jr I 'Twafr qfrg® i ) »w^ »«■ fair. 



: I ^ ? 

■3TRi[5r HHqo] I ^ I 

clrmsf^ ^l^lK^fWRI'nr ^ 

JT?T[ I ( ^ ) 

^jf^o-( f 8lSWTi^jf}?^( I (ijl) 

%^I — *1<|3iR% ^ I f^' 

^^f»T3S[ff%|3r 1 ( n ) 

m\^o- _I% F^Tiq: fqq 3fiq(f^ | 

fl% 31%5iq qciTO qiqrqqjcit I 

qiqRi^n:qfrfsiR'?f%q5Ki^R qi i ( ^ j 

— q^iR% qr I q;q q i 

aif^^qfqi iqqqqm qrqi i qfcT-R^ii^f'qq qjR’^qii'^ f 

i^q ^ifqiRr t ( 

( qj ) '-iTrs^rfrtT ^rRi WAii i s.rjfJir ^[55r^Ji^''?i't'’i ’T^qrf’J i 
ctf 3#5 St I aii cn ’trR 

«I gfqjSff'l STO'Jifl srrf^ftFTfi^r'^ Iti? 55%^^ qsf I 
(?3) 1% f^r 3Tf5r'/i Jtrst^sr^r \ {if ) Htqs^ 

T% q^3'ST3'JI 55^^ 3{3»^4^ fjIo^^T 1 ( q ) f% €3?% 

^r%3T sT'i'n «n5tf^ i ?if| sf^f^ 4 stf^sT^^ i 
3i ^rt q|i5j¥iT^r^3rriR^'»Tf^9Ti%^iti% 3f??f^'>ii% A q»ifEt5^?rf^ i 

^ I W55Tq trq q^r^snwrq ^ sTP^^Jt I =q3f^T q^rj|Fftiir;wn^4: i 
apqq w|f^^Rt l 31 ^JTtrq^E I 

;q ?fsn f[ ^l^r »^lRt 3«ri i g’q^simtnt^lf^ 

qil: 1 qT^T*n%orf^ I ^ iiitqR 31 1 in^iT 

3?^: I %i?5qr5!rqJTi^rf>i i isar arsit m it 

Riq. I arif^r 9^.q an^i't^^: i ifH i 

X %^K3r^q). 1 f 15 'ir qwrfi"r i ( ittiig i sri n ^• 

I ) *ta i^«, ^ 11 iPftwT. V wqusp^ ( iq^iroi: ).Hiq3Tift:ai>^ft 
( sr?^: ). ^ naiqsti ( qirq?r(i^ ); ^ ^^rasriti vriatiarr^r. 
tt oiyorf ( nil: ), c ( insri: ). oqfijnin; 9 Vni% iq <1 

W^iqfeqrft. 





1 m ^?:RTRT^^% 5 ficcn%|fiT- 

^) ( m ) 

mf^o- -( cif I ) ^1% ^] ff I ^ai; 

1 ( ) 

%fr — ^<f?rR% qi^?T I ( n ) 

y H d'tj oi^rr^'T^’Ety *1 ^fi i 

^?^i!?5jqrerTg6ora[ n ? n 

THP^o — ( ^’^ > ,) ^FStq^y 

5 I»T 1 'TR; I ( ^ ) 

( ^ JTt jfr? I 5>T?^i '31 I 3Tf!J«'4 % 

f^sTsraTr^ ciiq-r^ I ?n r% ^rfiJr tt ?4 i ^rr^ 

g ^3n3 t »Tf59[IRl^ 'Jl iPfl/fll qi V? I 3T3T ^ 

^JTfi arfir^t'T^'^ff 3 <if^T -ji \ fiaramr 

( ) Hft rrr i ^ij ^ TT?it ^^r^^snr^atri i 

( ?r ) flr 5 :n»=*T I 

'^t»TT%r'| 34 TT 5 ^ 5 R? 54 ?[f 5 qHi=^ gof II 

( ^r ) ^f| 3 T?f!iT 3 ^?r 4 t^ 3 ft i 

9 lf^ qsTT ^r Trlft: I 5 ?j^rT% I ^sil cl^^JT 

qR^T#?! 4 ?nt^^ ^'r?i? 5 ?rf^i f 4 'li^^fr^iTi^ f 4 >^T?[: i 3 T«r||^: i g ^4 
I qrsr^^cft f%?ir lf%?TT % fr?TTf^ I Iiq 5 ' 5 ?r 4 q ’4 II 1 H 

» irF^. \ H?R3T'«fi. 3 fif I ( gfnrq-.WCTrwq' fw s.^ffr i) 
=f iTtJTiiR m mf ^- 1 ai 3 rf 3 ...=^f^<Tq 3 ^f 4 r f 4 ft f «.v 5 frf 3 Tr% ffsrarw 
fr??ifr sffqar^t qf^rf^ i h 34 ^i|. % yor^scyqff^mrfr « stomf?. 
« 3 q?)j. V 0 fit fq 3 T=?? 3 :orq^TOfP»i^^ ?jf ofteT%fl- Tqfsfsr 

qssiwfwiTTs? goif ^(4 ( ri f4g^=Tqf!q4^if<fw?jf4*f ^'qr^: sm^ 

q!^T^<C 55 qi’^g«fr i ) ?> t%ws. u 5 f* 3 w- 



I 


3?f^ ^ I ( ^ ) 

( ^RT: Sf%5rf^ sirzf^T ( ) 

^r^o_ 

f^a r f^a ^oT^ msrrsrir ?tt%t: 



m ?^sf^R ?Rn 5^5f^ H^rnn 


sctr^ 1%^ f^fiifa %:?rf?T n:a w- » ^ is 
|%|o — IM ^ I ( ^ ) 

(^ ) »TT|a[[f^<l 3T^«f 3rf »7! tra^ t ( i^3TFJ ^ 

¥1 ? W’T’T I 

o:^ JIUT'^ET^??; I ^rftf'^iqi T%^5t5n:sTT El^r^ 

JTf^'THif'^ af jr^^r^Ti'^ 5?rTff%f^ i \ i ^- 

^ sfr^'^KRT^ ^ 55i^r^i35T *fTir4i%r^ '^Ji; i ftrar 

%cn 3T%rr f^r ^ qr ?T^'r: fr^TT ife ^:^' 

I Ejr I W^-TJTT qj | j 

c!T!i 5irra^T raz^tg i ^ i%qt ?HJ---ntiMt- 

I rf% I B?5m: fg^sq'fT: f^r- 

f^JiRT i;OTi>jJT^4^riff^iT; ^qf f^qr i 

^2TJr5Rrf?aH^pfg?y8j?ji nwr-Tnejii ?fg^,TjiT i 

I q?if^ trq i 

sr^ ffemK^TT ?f^: 3?Er%aT I i^q^sn^- 

^t^j?. I ? I ^ 5JfT|fqT <j^% q7=s%5[: I ^ g^: 5rrf3?- 

g^Vsaf^r: i arw wfzifq'^f qr 

zrtrr-^i^ ^arirra H^fgi^rT: agoit qr^a?t^ ^ §^k jit!^ ^ « 

i jr^3is3f%%%^^ jjjflff^ 

5.1^^ ,l„g^^TT gtra siHT: /^i':?f;% qreJI^ I 5^ gfl: 

a^?r ^ ¥frg-- i ar^j w^p'ncjjfw 

S%3tRq^^fsrr^ ^^q^tgrc^sjjfeipji^qsr?: i ?f ^ 

I %^r?[gqRI55q^ft|’5tJ^ I !(ni|^f^5|ifilla u X \i 

? arrfo. q \ v m nsf ft. 



5iT*n5f^ 


511^1 0 — I f^l: 

sftcTT: f% !T !TmT?TI^|5=fnTt 

% ^?ift% cy q rg ^ fg^c^: ^r- s^r^tf^rt i 

5rffu: ^ ^ *WT 5r ?PTT 

*Tt Tfrar^ n ^ » 

*T %HT: ^gH'T^SC^RfjT I 

^jfT^ «r?n^ fi% ^ wr-OT^ u 8 ^ 

»fTt?^ ^T?TT ?ra I t 

qr5i%^ i qt^ 5 iot- 

q;rf?a^'rg ar; i ‘ 5RiTf^ ^'^’fig fftt 53Tfiiqi?«iqf5(tf|: i 
^P^qjRrsF^ ^n-. ' f^w; i ft^sir: ir^r ji Jfrar 
Slrf^rflrTT: 1 3?i^ 3 ^cll : | q't^?t?q5i ^w- 

qr’jp^jrf) ^mrd i arfq g 3iisTr?trR 1 3?ifrr^rii qi wa^f- 
f I §<r?i^r%qrf'^ 3^ af^^3f% ¥n=qn i 

?li fCf^JTT^: 1 %r^m: I ^IR: ’IWr. ’Jf!?'?!: a^q^T 

SffiRa: ^ tl^; r%H, I 5T^q g ^rSI I 

^5!^ q’gre^t •aq^t'Jit 5If[?; fq>>fq3^'qR: I rpq«rqg3qvT<?I???: 
ffs «qR: I ^ >a?l: r%i3; I sTR g trq i trq =q?aiaVl ?rfq^ 

g'n 3^:i5?iq*TraT?[a^^ r# q^^qfq I m ^q^i i ‘ggqr 

»TqR^qt fqgcg gnaii ai-^qr 

%<3 fq^q'T-wg ’Sfg \ (qg? fqffqq'-q |:?qtalsj(T<;'JiRf 3 1 ^ ^jq-. \ 
I arriiq^ qq% i trqqvqKRrfwRq^^qfaf^ 

*nq: I 3T5I ?I5TTt^rqig^fiiqR!f^rqqTqT >3^%^ H^^Tqinrqrflllqr- 
f%>?55q;R: I qft^sq i ;nT%5f^ii%fi fftii, ii X i> 3m%l% qsjn^q^ i 
qgxRqqi^qqf^qsf: I fqfqiJrq ^qifR'RJ^ i ?T>q aTcTqi^qf^ 

I %^T ^q fqq qw) qq ^q?qiRW I q^r 
%qf qjiqsiqi ^qq qfq %q ^rnqqqqr l %qi g-'^ fqq q^q 
^fqg I %i%tq^qFr#qq^qif>) qrqiqpq i ^q qqr arq^R q;mq i 
3T^|q^g%qTq'Tf^ '‘qf^: i fe5'-qr: fqqqq: I ^555T arfl]^ '^qf^: i q 
^5l: I ar^SItT^ qq f^qrqiqq ariqq: ^Pf^; ig?: '■tT^M'% 
qqrfq iqq gq an v^i^tqsTq:^^ q qrq; i arufrE^^: ii'rfii 

\ gqp- \ ^'qq:. % swr--; st-iETc.-Mq:. v q>q. srqqi qg q*q*; 
3»qq( q q^pqqrft i qq?q?^q i ; ( fqfqqq ) arqqr gqr qrfqftft i 
gfqtqrfqq qMiT qqrtR t ^ «pq Wf^. 



: I 


^fRL i^^qcCT^^f^^'Tiw i( qr qq^q 

qj^Rirjq^ ?q ^ 3^qq i ( qi ) 

^mo — qqfq ?3^ R^: | qi^ qpq^^cffqj- 

q^qq; I 3^q jq^ fqR Sffqil^ ftq IRq^TRI ( rJrf^) 

SIR R;?q^qiq^ R^qM%?5iqigqr^5i R'qqj fqqi ff.qf^ 
qifTi^qRiqq qqr ?5i | qiq=^3ifq ^qfrqqq^fqcrfHqf- 
q’q^^qs[%^%q fsqR^qqraqr^f^q^r i I\=^^', \ 

f^o (T^ qqi^^r | ( 1 ) ( ^ ) 

I ) |q 

1 ( q ) 

^jf^o — ( ^RRW!RH I ) q?^R[q;[^ RSq 

^!sR q q^qq 1 i ^=^f^iq;qi^qFq- 

m q;q i ^ ' ) ( q j 

f^|o-qi qqfq I #% RR^fq: | (^) 

( I ) 

5P ) iTsq y4tt?i'j| '■{i'Vci35T''i;.'Ji sT^’Ji f|3T3i^?r 

3lf^m 1 ft! ^^\^ qs=i rr^ 3^fwqI^I^ 1 «t qR^R qtR gtq anq g# 
?i| iTsq 3^07 gfBmsT wrtql 1 (?q) 'll qi '^q i ( q ) 
q^a^l f^tsu g>niaffi i ( R ) qr iftq R'3n< 'q ffqat 

g^irarn fir g?tf i iR'^r traiqtarqtaTqoi at'^ffnaTt qq^r^ # ir^if^ i 
( ?: ) qt qvr^q li 3 qrq^Simfaf I fir trf? qfqqif i 

qfaq^qrqqr^iitqgi i Rfqq; sfqtoiisqrffifqq i ^fg.Hr- 

•fifq < 3“^= ' ^r^qiqftf: ^ffi qr i 

H'nqq ffqfiT a-qqiifqfiT i qqrfetitTqiiqq^'qRq jf'wfqq; i 3'7i’¥RRr 
arfqf^^fftq qR iiqqr^qq'fft^f^ i q: fqqTfRmq: 

Ttq 3^qii> I atRiqrif^g qrqiqgq, 1 C?'<T fq^iqi’q^fjq^RH I 

t^:. q fqfeq- qqiqq. v q fqqq; tiq%o. 

€( qqi. « wiTqiqi^r ( 3Trfq<!f>ti: ). «f qrn ^i?; at q?f sTr^qroinr. 
q g<T 373T q, qsi-qiis-^fqri.v!' wtarfiT^lwi (arqfiTn) 





0 

f^rrr^ir. « h h 

%fj — ( Jir?w ??T t ) f^r I ^ ^ 

3T^f: 1 ( ^ ) 

gifg^T — ( ^ ^ 

%?! JT ^^i»f(tsfffl% I ri I 

gxgi^; I ( H I ) ir I ( ^ ) 

^ ^^isJim ^^rm*Ti^; I f^si^: I ( *T ) 

%® — ^ ^ 1(^) 

;;jpi^;^{ ( Hsrrs^ f^:>5I%ra I ) 

an^rrlsfq I ci^ff^ ciR=E^^: I 
( an^if^r^: I ) ( i; ) 

f^o_( TO^r, ) qq «r(J|P'-iqr BI 

I ( ^ ) 

( qf .) ■■fff|«[lT^, f^r?'iTT I €t ‘t f?3f31[^ 31^1 I 

(w) ^ ’^f^?§3T 5Tf%*T^'>T OJ f%r?i I 

’ipt *i I ?TT trf| 1 it Jr I 

( q) str^ '^fi I "ji t!?w^ r?gi arwt^ 

^^HtsT'TRgi I Ctr ff rrscf f% 5 t| i ( q ) # qSTW tr^TT ?Tr 

' ( ^ ) gMsTi^ t i 

( ^ ) w oi »mrfj7 »T57r nr ^J^jrfSiT^Jjff! i 

gp^rg \ i i %i 

s^rrqf ^qsqrtf'm'^jrr ^ria ^ q^JTi: 

frr =?r^i^HT fT?n ?Tg =^f??€Jr? ^sig^r ?r^<i f^5ii?ir g?3 anrg: 
^irg^f^ gjT fa^ ^ =fl5rr% mf? atfg ^Fff^?2r4: i m frrjmg 
arngmir ^prirwr grai=iT i m ftrr<TT3?Bi?: i h ^ g^rirggaggr 
I 'jfriiT II ’".II sta?i ir 3 ;^; ?rqJrjr ^Bfqrfirq ^rrftsr'UJTR 1 

^ m^. -i wrT.o? i^j; <T^5q ^jf^. ^ ^ |g, ^ fg- Pof arr- 

iS 3Tf !PI0, < 3:i?ff>. TTfWSI r^o. !; o 3rr0irr*r fqROI- 
ariJ^T^ l^w; wr %f?i 'aTfi. \\ riTWff^smi'sTf, 



%^'r^fSf: I Xvs 

^^m i ( > ) 

5Tf^nfoT^T5yr %?T ?I??TT ^fOf ?:iTRJT 

^fsrr ’Jitr i 

JTt^ 5?r^r^m *?5TT^?irRrrfl?TT 
r%irwi?Jfmf3^ffr »T«rr ^ h 

( I ) 

^ I ( ^ ) 

%a?t — ^I’fTRiq'T^rRif 5 ;^ r^RcV 

%JT m I { ^ I 

JTTf^o — I ^ RJ?: RqRfRri f^RST^ fVq 
f, 7 m I ( »T ) 

% 2 I — ^TR=£f 2 *^: |(q) 

f^|o — ( wmaq I ) I ^- 

( ^ ) fM q;r 311 tiiTT ^ ) vr/^rRti si^iTT arig w’rqi- 

'"f^j 'qw*g ?T>Ti iT^ %i -flg I 

( n ) q'n3?fiq^ f^srSfiJT fga^rr ^53^ , 

( ^r ) *ti r q»Xfg 1 5'jiT fq ^ra g«tsg 1 

3Tf%*H%[%^i ?rr'#gH?f I ^r4?rnnTaJ(iJT5%'3Tri?- 

^tiq: t ^fstwM^BT qm 1 ?IIT- 

a 5 R?ifqtiT, 1 fqqro^? i 

♦irq: 1 5>Tri?^ 1 gfJRt-sfJiT'^ ==[ m^iJt 

4;iqf nosif^rg: 1 gifl 1 

* 1 ] «rJI«ljf%§ts(<Tr I ^f2,,.5351T,W*TT^?T, 
n^qr^nt i 1 mm 1 

-'^iirfJrci: j?aa: ipg: ^fqt qr jpir f&jfi 

- m I 5T35tf?Tiifi^n'; 1 gR^'t II ^ II 

1 a'nzfffi)afiiq5fa?TiT?aF3 ^rq; ! 

i s »=sRawqi:. ^ miRq. v afr^qi, aata^qf. h wrfrK- 

garinwf. «., moriq^H Hr <?^ir %r} am q<ioi-»f»Tn^- 5 «i. '•fif. 

Ifta sn^if. 





I I ( ^ era: ra 

1% *il^F I ( ^ ) 

^o — I 

fsrr^sT n t 

<^ t Tgr g <Tr Pf ?rr h 

•nfqo — ( > ) =5r|R%3#f ^sqjl I 

TT=5^^: I ( ^ ) 

%fj-( ^Crf^r t ) vfga[iR%|q «ioi I r^ fgf #?Tf MfOT- 

f| % 1^4 I ^*iRHra i(»i) 

rw?Traif^«T m f%^»T?i^- 
fqi5i 1 3i^eT 1 

I^|0 q^^J|I^?ira I ( ^T#qfrW I ) 

ailfnm: I *T^ §^*If: 'Tgs»i^i?Ti 

ailJfrai: I cT?r(^?3f I ( ' ) ( q ) 

( ^ ^ I I noci 1 -^fr^ar^a 

?i^r *ir ^5^r g^r j% -+rf^r i(^ ) aTR-4 (%rq i 

^[ nj^ n^ESSif I ( JT j »Tf?^rRtT qr i g4 f^i gi 5 st®4 

■flf^iWT^m 'Jifl 4 ilaT'iT '?TTr3Tf^ 1 at 5B|raam <ta ( 

( q ) ■^ armaf^ i w gp, 3Tio<nr^r i irn; 34 ?g 

g55|T q¥5ii|3{r q'>43r art'jfl^r i at arrfeij M t 

fT% I ‘ri qi'^qtigat ^I'i^'m %=a!^ WRRaf^at- 
asiiRa agt fi^«r^a a g'Ttqq g»awcR?ft^a R^fa 

I 3Tafrf4?fig?Pcarr%cq;^^ ^4?! ERai^ i 4 ^ 1 ^% 4J?^i;aRa4S%|[- 

T^^iq; 1 sq^igatfSia 1 aq?ia mqraqiaRqgT^ q%?r- 

^fa ai^ar sq-jq-a 11 vi n araaR^^tig^^agftfiftfa Jpawrar 4g^^- 
aror^ arfta wqq'i^ 1 qw^r^ar; ^ajfftsq'ram: q^; 1 

t ^W5^a. '•( a^T’jg. ■? ■snaar^r®. >< iqaf^qir 1 aTgfraaT. ^laa. 
e fasqv«T qfa^iT. « qq 44^0. < at aTp?- e % qf !q??a ( q^-a^-fq- 
«qifq). qq^rarr. vt- g? q4 ^g«; m% starfa am. g^qsq 
f?g[ I 4 3T4»rf^a faft iifffwi? i ( ?q^ fcr » 

■^awpatEaf ife^farai i atfV-:^-4 a ftaraT qfaMrwa i at qtamrra t 

qsq. i-x qqiftT 3tt4^. T^at ^mf} g«rt'^». ( n/»m: )• 



I 

«rf i ( crRTn%«a^ 

«?t*Tr^ I ) if^ 

( ani%^ I ) 

f^|-o — ( « ) W?‘ m 

^ ff«Tf f 3?I«I^J5; I ( ^ ) 

qn?To — ( I 

^VirfqfTT 5?:: I 

5|T SfT %?3rn^f cTf^SST II II 

;rtf^o — ( ^m. I ) fi!^ ^i«rRHH9: i 
I ( ^ ) 

%fr — ( I ) fqi^r 

3TRJI<T: 1 ( I ) lf|q ^5r IT%lf^ i 

i ( ?t ) 

( ^ ) w g3T^ tjMt 'nm ?;3T arttawf^ i 

( ?3' ) cinfoi^ ^r^roT i err t^f| fqfrra^ i 

( »T ) % 3 {rar^ i ••i# 7 rT<tT -Jt 

H'ntufi^aTT I ?fl mi frtfll^^i?? ttssi i 

a^TUiT g^i?rTinr^%f ^ srraflOw^ aTrg- 3 T %^i% i ar^irsrra- 
ItS «rf^ ?l5^'l*ir JT^JJ ?! 3Tl|55f^^¥|: 1 ?II€5I: arq^: 

^ ffW I ?I^TfR?T ^STRS^^^^JT ! 

3!fir<Trg»?wi?i i arii? ii^qd'^Rflfi ^qafJ>R4; i j?f|R ^ iar^rr 
ciwr: 5r(^: I ^ 1 m^m ^ 

\s^r arf^ ii3?n% i ’S^^rf^atanis^R: i an^fif^iJ?. luit 

?imi^ I fsf%^ I iia:^5qii3Tr sc ^«rrf^ 

ft^ri ?riM|cn ?TJfp??«rr 1?^ i ai^f^ i tr^i ^ sa-.STOSRJr 
^ f^^rfJr I 3|^ fWPT: I ^ IIMI 

3T^Jfi ananj: ?wr«m aitj^r Jfw^Rsr; 

\ !ti3r ?pim% a:. R fj^ ike, % trfranfw sfa^nseit. ts %a5i-ra5^t. 
*1 fra<^«iro. ^ jrtiR?*irt- « f? f^CrwIsr. ariarnyf^. 
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( fict: fj|5rwg; I ) 

fJ|5IT0 — 3![pTt^^S^*r qqi pR' 

^ Slf^*TI?I^l%% I I 

3?;^ I %^T: 

* VJJI 

snir: ^ 

^Vnsif^: qrniiJnsriiT f^grri'^Fft^ 3^ > 

???t; ^?iT^Jig?!t pfej^T^aj *r ii ^o » 

=^ *Tqr jnqi«T»T«il: 

?i% I I 

f%fo- -( I ) qq^jf jjx'^l^qptq ^^f- 

q^*TT R^riTcfi I i^i^gfit^i- 

JTfT*. 9^’'-?!^ 1 «' ^ ) 

?jjqo ( I%RrE?Jt;^ 1 ) 

fqsTfo — ( ’'^f^ I ) pf^ 9<Jitf[% I 

( ^ ')'4\ ?fti'^r '?JT Hfins «fii^ 3 f i 

^ r«f 53 ^r 3 }f fjfiTrEr^i ?i acR^r se^fr i 

aF%JI I *3^€%rl: ^ qtti^ qifTsqt |?gTfiSfr?T : 

afaqi^^ii i q^i^ifmqqr aj^q^f^rq; i ai^r s^q^: 

i i ^ai|r wa ?)jq?i 3 ' 3 iqfTT t fqgwpq! 

»l?lt f^?,qF: 'H^q,R: 1 Ji 5 ^ 4 ; q.?^^ m: \ nif. afS^I^aR ! 

»Tflf ^Il'-ffi rq|qi qr ?Ftqrl: fil?q: 1 ^11 aiaf^Jt: 3 Tg» 5 : I SR^lfqq. 

pq??iqa: l q^iqj? ^q qq q^q q:f.ia: l tq^iq. ^q'lq; f^qq^Itqa: , 
fqr qq 1 ^5 q qfl^ q qqlliqr q mi q fqq q qg^?!*? ■ 

n^'Sqi^H q.jqi q^iq 5 [qr I'qg^'^q^’^qr ii qqr q w.m^: 
5 iiqigq;»-q i?qq: i q^qi 4 q'iq<a 5 i’ 5 *)*g^fi: aiqtqfq q^cq^q i 

qq’^gqr SR^ laqi? qqqi a art^r gfe: aigsi fqqi^^ qiqq ^ i 
siq qjqq^q qtq.Tiq 5 aqqw 5 '’wiprai?-^R: i R ^ q^^sqgq^ §fq^- 
qi?[qilg^ai^qi5fiq qtqiqqiq qnsqfe^q qqiq^ q q^q: i qn%5^- 

< 11 %^ qqq. It lo iiqiq?qqq«i%qtq?qqi 4 ‘iq'iqaqqc 5 n?qq/^''Rqq: • 

f. siiqqrfiT: qq*; ■qqrqi'-tifqqfrf’^siqq. 1 f^smiqinTr qr: 1 ^ qq; 
^ ar'jaf. V q»q;^; qiqfqo. q q^q q«m'». 5 qr:w’. '* q^wfi f%q^ 
mi qq, iqqqq <J If aqarq^r i q.qrfq gqr nm, qq^f , 



: I 


3?i*raT f^Rg: I ( ^ ) 

?nT^r» — # ^ I ( ?? ) 

^?To — f^(i?Hi m r%Ng: \ 

i^To — ^Icf: 1 r^rff^f^n^^R^T; I 

^T^O — f|jqi5 I 

;TTf^o — s^fcqTR ?n^Tf^i Hi^g, K »T ) 

fqsrio — l^qif Rcl: I sfRcT H |I|cT^ R*T 

=5f^ RRg?IcFFR^ I 

f^ JF fcqqi^Rlq | ( q ) 
^ =^rv?i^<fr m f R I 

% mgfi cF 1C?*} 

qi^lo — ( i ) ^^^ ^ ^^■ \ 

fq|o — ( I ) qr ^RM ^ m 
%sfRTR% I ^F^Rl ^«FFqrff.R3[Rq(0FRn%5RrFl^'»: K’^) 

1 ) iileiTr 3Fiqn% i f ^ ) 
JTFT^J — RRlTOf ^ ^ »F^%: ^^ -^rRFJfit?! 

I ^ ?[r5FR% ^xFqjq^: Rl^q | 

qrfqqf R^fiigre% f 

qjj^o — ( ^‘«3^ I ) 

( ^ srrsT^ m w'tft^fFL ' ( ^ ) f7'4 *i t 

( q ) ' ( ^ ) wl^r^ ^ 11 f^re 

?if3i ( ( q: ) t% m ??? I f% RfiTf^ ^ trai^Fr 3r>iTf|3f3raii i 

( SET ) 3^r smirft i ^ ^f^sr ^ sTrlwf^ i ar^ji 

t f%f^ Hf^ar f^^3T5 1 ( u ) f?re gr tr^ iianitf^ i 

!%«FI5T?rR2R^3ft ^SEI: 1 3F'^^ S^?F ^TPf W- 3T?3Ff^2r: 

? 8^ 3TrF«r?Tt, wi^j-iTR ^ a?t^?hTt', fTnf9s=^^8#T. I spKtr. k jw* 
^^nfr. H mfUT^rn, T^'n^rW, JTfit^Bniftfw. ^ f«0f^, « ^ir. <: 

®. i?® q#l. \o f^jfrr. \\ *I^fF H. STTOlfl ( ).?? 





I ( ?: ) 

— Hr 'TTr#T: I I 

X{^ I ( ^ ) 

fqsn* — ( I HR HFRHHHHte* 

m \ jftqr«rH irr^Hf^ i cr^rr^s^tHi^ 

H^qq^fr qfqqi^qrfq i 

— ( ?wt^%f^ I ) 

fq^o — (a^i^H.1) Wl^rfq^S^psifqiq^rrq: 

fHTT qfHt HiHq% i 

;yif^o-(^ i) ^q 5 rfqir?qnf^f)Nrq§: q?qq%i(q) 

( I ) 

Vfifqo — ( I ^iraflmrui i ) f% 

ft«qR? 555 fqr%^rrq 7 ^;^ 3 ^Tifii;rifirfq 5 iCtoT qif^H I qr?- 

tqr^iqrTrai>sHqi?HqTf»^qqis:v:?nfi|f;i sqrqT^i^Riiq i ^ 
qrqct, | ( i ) qisi^iqg^ q^ 

H %% I qwRilq I ( q ) 

( qi ) HJ?w )%5 »ir^t 3 Ti I ( ^ ) w 

I f% t ^'31 argaft^ i % >753? 3 i»¥R%f| 1 ( q ) ^ 'Ttr- 

q^rjraii; fJiwqTiS'nTf^ JT^f^ 1 ( q ) f% trf^r 
3mRi5fqqT?>»ii 3T5rR qifit^ 1 qi ?5 tjar si^qrara 

?qnT arf^grfcs^rnr a^cqroi 1 qi t?q qiq 1 pr 

qm %ireRii? irqr wqfq 1 m sf^ ^r 1 

wqis?qf^?tc 5 iq I 'Rivfrsi: I sETHTff qloll^ HHW. I 

arp^-q^CT«gq<'I^rcq; 1 51% q: 1 3 TRHT arfJtSirq: Jlc 5 - 

qqq''rsrr%qi 3 preqt i fi?L??rg-J5^„^5tR; i %i$^- 

aRiq$Pr ? 5 S,l? 0 !?.?L..^^- ' 5 ^^ • 

f&^r^aRTqiriqrfi » 7 R*. I tra ^ 55 ^^ aqqqf^TScWcqsq 

^ ^ \j w^^gfwcrq. << tift- 

tin 3 T»mf‘iq'n ( ); *r»i^^nT ( Hf^fT^r )• ^ ^gwr, «r^pra 

ggf^f r ( sTfaq «^fn: ) 1% fa ip'^. 








arrfTTTqM I ( 0 

%%^ 1 ^ I f ^ 

srf^^gr # i ( ^ ) 

qj^o — ( <115} 'iT'nr ^Ci^i 

W |:^*nfrii'r ’^[(^ cT«?f f ^ I ( ' ) ( ^ ) 

^—( ^ I ) 'T[%rr«?^^ 1 ir«^T 

o?Ti<Ti 5 ?i[^ I ( *T ) 

;jpjo — ( ^^rangfei ) iRf^l I 

%fr — i ( ^ ) 

;^PTo — ( Hiqiij ) I 

{ qif«r^i ’?i'nt n^ic^T 55aTqi5infi%qf3 i ) 

JT 5T §T^r ^sr^cf- 

swi^ ^cfrari • 

^ qpq % qT^r^ g^qsrrq II Un 

( q» ) ^ »^F^r?3Tr arrii^ i 3?wmfit4 % i 

iii%W I f? alrarPt^^r % T^m qf%qrstf^ i 

( ^ ) ■'ft3TqT% Tfrft ^1[ gtr ^ qrwf oj fq^r 'rerr^ ai 

-^’wf 3n?r <n fft^fr 5 ^? Jjf'-iTTf'ift ^ 1 % rwr 1 

( JT ) '^Rrrrar^ q^rarq i tr^ir^ifljeiftsTr gsqfr-qsr ar^piT 1 
( qf ) 53 T sT^arrrsT^ 1 

»Pf^ I qq^r ?% f^g^f 1 1 3i5jr% q^pr/^ nw- 

% 2 ff»T^f^ sn^TT?^ I qqRP«r3T}%ra qRqq[ ?fri 1 3n?5^tf^- 

I ??rftqSRT^ I ^p^RiT spflRft ^ qrsF ^ J?f>: I 

I !T ^ q fgqf ^ 1 ^ 1 3tP» 

%Rfi^ 1 q^iRTf^ ^qqrqqftf^rrn^ ?r ^ ^ q?rqq. 1 ^i^qr 

R : I 3RJRfHtf%cJm#5TI^ \ q^^ {%q«q^Rpffr 

qw a f%q«5Jn^m55 ^t^scnqr sqqqq ip ^ 1 fgjwfq cR-t^n 

\ srq^^qrwncT^. x Trqpr r\qt. ^ o^gq^iw- ^ 3^- *\ ?fr. % 3»r^- 

f?^. ipTfqo. t 3 Tnr. ?« gq, i%fr. \\ 









I ) # i ( 

■iftr'? f?OTr%qi% i ) arq j?^ JT^ q aiqg^ I 
'<!'«» ^ ' 

|q I q^sf^ rqqrq^qR: \ {%) 
qi?To — 

^03 fTT^crra^ qq qrsT^fqrfifr 1 
5 g^*. «rq^rqtsq % q:q g^'q qi^: >> « 

f^|o — ( %3S5^??«r I ) TO f% qqT^qf 3?^ q^q- 

qiq^q qsi^orq | ( ^ ) 

%^r — ^q q fqqqq^q: 1 ( n ) 
qTq^:-^qq^qqf^qt;q^*q®qqqfq^r^'qq i q^f qqq^^if^ i 

fqjo — qqfq q?^fqq | ( ^ ) 

— ( ^'fqq- ' ) qr qr % mqqq^qq l^qqgqi 
aiff%i%qi q^qf q?Tqfi%’l^ qfqqi^q^siq f^iqqf- 
qrg qiqR^^qR^rsiqrqqq I ( ^ ) 

( q; ) 5% # an TT^r I 3R g^r 33 3n»ifc>-i 1 ^ gti fn^iKi t 

c? gJT 3 r:»T?«T<i(! 5 Tr I ( ^ ) ^f? ft an ^ H^n 5 ^»n- 

91W ^t^n I ( q ) n g# \ ft'^gsr^^ ' ( q ) q''fq ^>5 * 

( ^ ) qr qr \ ftsi^a^n ^rft ffqamsr sTift^'^n 

sngrg w. n qng: ?r% q q>q 1 

nfn^ 1 g^g?iT^ qrg: 1 mi gfgrt^Bt^q qiqafnCTft^qi^qrf^- 

■amig Rqqra^: 1 a q *Fq 1 *ni^i fqq 11 “i ^ n 

rRramqaraT aw^sf a Ucaniara aaft fafsafa qnftqr^ g%ft 1 
3 r.«i^ 2 T: araiftq; I qq ijig; aiqai aiqmr ars^tfi^ir 1 stpot ?r; t 
sT!3ar qftr faftwqr qa anrga^ ^ arq.- 1 ^>03 1 ^a ^.a- 

Sta fi^aarqT: aug; 5 r?: 55 ar^q^q^q qq q?^ qrq; arf^q*. qq: 1 
■% n^ qr^r: ojr^R^u^fn ns: i srr^tqrfqar 315 1 qrqsij: amaq: 
q^: m cT ’m g^q^ 1 rqai qofaq^rnff a aiqfisq arq; 1 m 
q.< i < q 4iq^ aiq?rq?q^q ^fta qiqarrq;r®qftFa 3 W: 11 11 

qqnsqqarq; ?Rn^?j>Ji: i ?rfffT ariainaq 1 aftqTgg q: gga; 1 

? ai^ft fa”- =. «qqr. ^ a. v ( atgn^ ) ^a. amw* % afaa 
qi5qf. « aiffaafimq^i'aT- <5 ‘5' ^ ai9r ft ft ga gq. 



i ) f%IWl|f%f 

I fcI«F^kf: sngrf^: I ds 

JT^flJ^ Wsik I 

%o 

< 3 ^I^I%^f I ^ ^ 5 lkn 

TOf I ( ^ ) 

;f{f^o ( ?r? 5 ^ ^ q 53 T?^r i ) 

qjljo — ( 1 ) 7f rfj^;qgi|q qiq;q4 

( m ^:=?siacirai amiT'ct I ) 

I ) ^^[^ 5^q«T 

W^^m 3 TJ?¥ I ( ?S ) 

?nT% o — ( i%Ti%i^cif Kn) 

rflTT q^j^^Ti^qr tT^'n fiiTiiqs'nlr 'nif qi%r3n|?^% 

srniTT p^ sq^i%^ I 

( ^ ) -411% ti5q rir 3i<iiq;^5r ^rnfi iqaqqarwY i 3fi 

-3Tirai%i I arpi n qtfmT4 ^'4 

4f^ 1 

( ) 4r^ q w ^w % ft3T9Tq'3Jf 3(4 I 
( JT ) =q3ftTT ST? f^sT arif^^i i 

qis ¥ T!;qi4; i 5ii^tf4^^qi3Tqvil^u«(^r i \ 3t^*it- 

fWTqTlflJT?'^: ( ^Sfl^RTTS?! 1 ?T4l^?iqgiTsHiqtR^?JTRq;«TlTT??tI: 
q:^R?fi?¥ qqTaflm *nq: i ¥¥ h qt^ffq iTg,^4 h ^^qra: i 
^ftTfUJT; mf^rfq ^af 4qr?f%gjTr? aTfiwfei%^i% 

^ iTTsm:. ft qis^TSTiJr^iir. qqr. v 3Tf^’?q»Tsf- m tk- 

'^TflRei. q^iNfw^^TT m^Tiqgoli tniff qf»^!riTi% 3n?'> 

( qfqirt>nmq ftqrqgr; sri? q4i=sin4iTTi wm )• <3r5-r=Ef5^r% 

<s p,i. ^ %'^ qf% 3 Tt 3 Tf^-fTT. ? (: i%m 3 T^. >' 'r«t % 

ff3T3TqS^r. 







U—( ^ I ) 1^ *fq. 

I ^ fTR^ I%5n^- 

H5PRlf ^ I ( ^ ) 

;jj|%o — ( I ) JTi f^sPTclf 

^cff \ (^) 

Rl** — ’ll f^R7 % *n-^r I ciR€ 

cTR^f I 

=^r^ I ( »T ) 

;jj^o — ( f'lRwa ff^r g^m i ) 

( ^la;: 5rf^^(% i ) 

%2[ — ( I ) -gggTR^ I%^I qi|^1 I SJ^Igl 

R 2^m: I ( q ) 

R|0 — ( ) fr ^"i ^T: g^R»1l: ISf’^^l* 

( ^ f^ ♦f<jir% ari %T i 

3roi 01 armtsHR % JTf^r««T": ^jipfrKarrtr qflf^K} aTt| 

gjT 3T!fef|^ I ( R ) |t 55HTf^% ^woi! 4 i 

{ n ) 5^r »Tr msg# 3:tf4i ^ fqqrft i a! g^j i?R % ann^ai i 

tT?rr q^f% gK^gR^i fft ' ( ^ ) f^flajr 

a|^ ; gj? ■Rfl'ni 3fIi:gcIT|0I^^gt g# i 

3a ?aJTii%i%ar aa iifafTaf^afirair’^: > g^al^n^r 
faq^ ^aarr^fa »Tra; i JTT?vr^ r^ti |i% i ag^ agai-^i^ ta^- 
^ra; 5rf^qca^«rg?: ini?aaKi^a^W=a^igii;^ga: ii a5i*ir?«i4:- 
i’5?52n?arvaaani: «?arai«j ^ i ni?q^: a g falai Jig^a: ^- 
^Ra; II ^-gra^: i fa|^: 3ig^*iaar: q^was^^ffafa »^ia: i 
a^fisj 1 |)|1fa 3TTa??ifj5q.gi 3?a%fa q^?a\ i fiisi5n5nq? 

w f%f%TM a^rgat f^aritfa^ frspn^gRf;: i 

^ ;nq^:-g-5:afa. \ irfq^q. \ argrR’ss ( aiai^q ); ^ fassraw. 

1 arret. ^ ?t raa aaaaft ( %K M artaar ). » g^a faioff a. « gfta- 






f^RrSf : I 


SV 9 

^ I ^ I 3 ?»T 5 Jr %^^r. ( 

( ;flft^iJwf5pPR I ) I ( ^ ) 

1 ) 3 ![^ii% qqf 

^ q^Wqi I^IT^Irqqfq JfW^ I rlf 

32 f? 3 iiii=E^f^ I ri%'| wzm - 1 ( ^ ) 

f^l’o aw; q^I ^3| mmv- 11% I 

I ( »T ) 

( 1 ) q[ I qiarr^fq ^q'Tq- 

^qFT^qq I ( ^ ) 

0 ( ??rgw ^ ?rqR^rcr wsFrar i ) 

( ^q'*^ qsf^ 1 ) 

fffgi fq gi c T^^ *r5!^ q^i^qr f qR: 

( ^ ) ^ |r Ht jfiifTSiTr fqsqcraTHFT i arpr oif| ^r<itr 

Jf^^ST^JTttT I 'sT^^r W f^nil I flrr treq i^^r I 

( ) aiTiiRTfi? i^<T3Tfimiqi^r niqr srar tis^ tr^aigsfitr r%i|^. 
JTIF3 gffi >Tf%Wfe I ^r ?5f ^ it/5|3T 3TT9T=5^ I rTT 
I 

( IT ) 3TI ^>1 l4 •qi^. ^ n^53T I ^aT#in f% trsq 

ai^^crs^ I 

( q ) ;ti i g^fToira 3 tut^ i^oq i 

^W- 5^ qr'^rnr^ i i 

f^frra: 5r^3tiuT??r ?r%?iTr^q:: i =^?f^iS3fr3r:iqrif/a^r25 1 
fS^n I f? ^ fq^Trl^: I q25|m^‘^: WTf^- 

1 i=T^ f?qr 5 f?g?^f f ! 5 ir»rf i 

^R: ^TRi^^rg. I =q f%5^^ f.m 

JTRiiT ’q^^qrriq^ 

^*iT ^ fir?ia: I qii sajspfH? i^w^rgm^rivnesr 

qiR^raqH ^ ^ 1 | ariT^fli 

\ 3?r?qR^if«R. '•< =qSf;. \ ffrrt^- m 3*sfr. q ^oir «Tfr. ^ amfr- 
sfiq:. » Rqrfr ^rr «• fqwsar^^ tot 3if%^?ssi ( arrr^TT'q). 
5^^ 3^1- 







iiTSRT: u ii 

1^0 — I (^) 

— ( ?i?^i ) ?n?^nr% f^*! i 

I sn^iFif^ ^mi i 

3<wi i w r iftfaf '<T: i 

%m^?q <H*(iqqi WT^ Sinjcrm^ II ?8 ii 
r^ i 

II ?T%' T^mfqVSI;: I 


( ^ ) •■flft gswi f^ft^r 3TT3i^ <^'n#. 1 

j?;?3Tr'>TiwfHi =5r3r jt ^('jii; ^ ^g<i: 

jf^ttwr: qr^rs^Rr^'^^'TrW'^wwt'n tlri%^^ JTfa: 

wifi5rT§5i^^ 'aT4fs%g;^«r ^sji^rr %«: ^r i gjrf- 

R3tr5iT^?55^r5i^ftT4 i m 

3'iJTR4?€r5nl%#^r^^Bi?: i im ^ it 

3RqiFqf^ I g?=!rr^ ^qrgtrn- 

f 55qqtl% ^qr !tqf go^r^RiiT^ i i at^fjr- 

■^qr f?T: I arq qr?OT«r^:- 

^ sr|i%:ffwi5ji%,: I qqoi>?nqq?q<^ 5ins(3rf^Ri 

WJTfq:...qsj^T^q^ar ?fqsj i^f^ i stri 3?^: Il1■^l| vfi Rnr- 
qi^^rsetqrq^qn^qj fg^qfsf : ii 


K f%31«. ?r«T«T?r(nq!^; 3T?OTqfor?OT^. 3 gr^t^, o ^V:. 

V i^fRirr^a > o^?rt, ^ f%6!BT»?ft. « q'rfqFsi arr'? - 

qj?^ »r('q4f^r> i?tq?*rrf?r<rfcorqr qw. 





f^: ^'irTitf^fig^r¥fTiJ?#Ejg i ) 

l^t— ( ^S-tq. 1 ) 

f^f^ ^ ^nfFFSI ^ W- » 

?T;[^ S[Tf^ ^TOfSra H X II 

( I ) qiT 3frRa?[ I 

5ft^r?qR5?Tn%rTr g% *rf^ i 
ifttf =g 5T?^r f5rr?TJrsr ^’Ucrr ii ^ ii 

aisir^^iJfif TiaifrW'fi^^gcl R^i'i 3iTO?!TiH?f4rsTtq^ri ?if’- 

%f5i'T;r?.firri'2ra^if%i(i^3nai %^5?riqit?v^i?fr:- ^ 
?fqF'^rj>T i ^3''-#'5 W'n:- 

■qfis^q^TrGrriir siq^i i ci|'#i-ft?3Rf?^hs- 

I frg2n% ii m- 

ijpfS 1 ?r% i ri^rfr 5T^iT^?f?3T fWR^isjTtqr? 

a'ji?l: 1 W*fl f^S- 

?g: l RJ-JII; fRiTTgiTRJraJir: 5J5T: II I 

%55^ ^ M2¥g gg: I 

fi5T^ ^iwft tr3d'4 4f4^l JTt04m, II ?f3 I 4rl: '^RS^r^i: I f^Hs?: 
'4^55: %?!: qr qqt i =qqq;: qRqr^ 5# 2R4 =s 

I I 4: fq^F^ 4^^ qr4?4 ?T^q 

^irm ^l 441454 455>#r 4«4^; 4514^?? ^41 ?^ 4^4 I 44 ^5144 ^44 
3;f4 qi^ 4?44 4144 44i |R4: 1 142^4 4^1414 fq4T4F4^l^ 54'fJl^- 

4444F4'44rg4I^4gi%i: II I II gjWR: 44tcW44, I 

I 4554 44 4g:^*iT% ?f44i fij4r g% jfk^cq44 qrP^ar gr4rff5i 
4I%I 4 f4t4 4,4 %4r 2:114 =4 ^W- 444: I 4^ 44 

4^4r4f4 <5f|'JI 4i:4J4: I 44?44:T444I*=4Rf*i 5^4<t4TRc4fq 

'Rft: II ■•', II 

^3^5440; 333f5?%4S} fffTF^FJqrM’l'q^g’TWojt fqssjjiir. inf^. 







( 35^55^ I ) I ( ?r5ti|' 1 ) 

m ’?%«!% I ( w* ) 

q q^>7TI%^ I ( ^ ) 

f^: — ( ) sprqR^ 

I ^fr^Wfea[T€ R^irasf^ i ( 

f^iII^?fl5Tqeqiq; (^iqgiq^^Ff;: fgqi^UH 
fl^g*R*Rq1ra ctW(% I 

•o VO 

I^^ff I ( ' ) ( *T ) 

( qj ) 5T> r%ff §< 5i'iR?f f^argfH m 5?r fnj i 

^ m3T sRTJ?^ ar ii 

^5^ ^ m 1 

q^-qran^R ?[^3Tr ’>fr#q^RTi?r3n g| Rf^cr t 
RtRfwi 9T ^^arr Rf^^r ii 

m ^ R 1 3TR^ 'litRTfeaTr r qf^RK i 

( ^ ) R?35 'n ^ 3TT3^^f OKRlf^aR I 

( q ) '^sq RSiarq^lir RqrfR^a m6|fl i ri qjfR ri 

qrf^ q^l^fq 'n airar’^iJ^ l 3T| qr aisr ^qf^R R?55qq^i'qqf^Rlf55q|,- 
^ R«q'r ^Tsq f5i%qR^'j?P5i'jiRaii|r f^sfqsrrp^rait fgRraiw^ 
3nqi'n=R’55 srgRqfqm ?i%fil » ri? nsq nitRiflssn r sf^?qRiiii 

f%ff^ 1 fiT arsft RTi traq RfRrg i RTRlfsaTiq fq^HT %11W I 

qR^^I^ Rf =qT55f?pqT qRfIR qjRRrfqq; 1 fqqi: q: Wqq'r5R: 
fStRTRRqf^q fqi; l aTTqrqqjgjq RgqTR5t;=qg?3g I 1 

RqRri«^r RfR q^r I qqr ^r qqr arq^q: qq?^: I q^q 

sqtRf fcq'-^: 1 q^ RqRlflPEI 5«liq^qRjqT f^r %jq^q;; f%?srR«IRt5qq^ I 

I qR**. qsrqq, q Hf q ( qq # ), aitf. v fq'^qa' ( q^irq?* )• 
H fTw; qfE'jr-qRraTr ( qRqii ). s qqqiTwfq. '» aTsrfqg aRR^ssi^ 
( aflRrrcqiq^jTiq }; qr arsrfq ffiq^iq. cqfr%. ^ qfq’. ?o rirIt- 
mtfqqo. ( nr )• rito- 

qr qff . 



^%f>' I ( ^ ) 

( 3^^ li^ 312113: I ) 

( 33; a^d% ^ff5vrwR3wgn^ i ) 

® — ^ ^ »li^- 

I 1 ( qf?5fiJ3T3®t^3 =^ I ) 

fH<Tr^^R^ I I ( ^^I3f 31233, 1 ) 3l\ 

^R[fq3t3 |5R|^^r Rr^tfRRRI^ I ( 3Trc3r33i5Ti3 i ) Vf33 

I q-RJ^RRfRf 5f?|51^3 ^TRTg: WRRR^q fi% ^f3I 
^^m^ H»FRR<R%f^^arsf^ e^iiR^WT«r ^^ n^: 

^ S3 

« «3?^RtSfqi^^S3#f3: I clf^f^ijflRsr | gpi 

m 3%RR R'!5RRrRI; RRiTOI^R ^xST^qi^R ^N f^- 
Rm^IR^^lRRaS^r Rf^^TIIR I ^IRfrRi R^f |S- 
RfRi^i: I ( ')(??) 

f^j ( f3f?:3 35:t3 I ) %; | ( 3Tf?3r 3?l- 

RRRlf^^ Rf R^Rlt f W JIRRI 

~{^)k%^% 3?« 1 f »j3raT5Briii i 3? 3^: i 

( 5(3 ) IR 3^ 3R »r«r fq3T33T?3t ^gJTiaresriw 3i^T^% i 3r 
533 3f^ R63 3ft^3 I 33 llig3I3T3srr<Ji I 3T I m 3ir3 33 

P3f3Rr 3 3«3 3Tf353f?3 I ^I'il'Sl^ | iC 333T3^ 
amiT^siW f33T33T^#% ^BJST 33f3T3 t3?33<wi%^ f3f«#fi| 33r3- 
3i%§t 3 ^ gtg fq3« ^ 331 aiwrarCt awc^iR^t 1 31 f% 3if^ 

^ I 3T t^3 333 3a3i3<tR garrgr^ 55%q ^^ 3 ^ 33 ^ 
/^^af Sfr^taTf^RTtgosw 3fJlW I 313 1 ^ 3T3T3 

ggr pgfatu 1 

?33i 331333 %3 I arifRgqf'g 3Tg3iTI'a 1 §3^3(nl: §fl^- 
^ 35 ^: I 3JciT33)r3f ^333g6qnnT 33MT5: 1 fqq^; 35: I 

t f3i^3. ■:< 3i5irf«r a5i'%g.. ^ 33 ^ 2srm t 3fK3Ti- 

•i o 59I?3 ( 3TfH53r'3 )• H 3[f0Tf 3^,. ^ 3 3 ( ). » ’^arjf^W 

f3f3f%^f%. <J 3313^53. % 3?5W3<t333o. |ff33I f3 #4 W3 qft- 
%3T ( »T3 55*3 qR3r3. ) 





( ^ frrifa 3[igffir^f% « ) ( ^ ) 

f^o — ( ^ fj?: I ( ^ 
quff^r i ) 

^5^^^ 5^ «Tl%^lsi?iT I ( ^ ) 
f^2J — Sfi»4 I I 'TF^^f: 

I ( ^i^Tqi?qji: 1%^^ ^?qr i ) 

sret? I ( II ) 

( aci; 5i%5Tf% %ir I ) 

%<ft — ■arrfiHiw i # 

f iTcqriiFJi'TfT^^fii m I 

W%^ cIin^fti^T I 5T[;TI5I( 

»i^5^f^i% I arifrar ^ *T«Jf i 

df^3 I ( ^^' ' ) I 

( I ) qjw^f I%q RHF^^ I 

3THn% I ( ^ ) 

( WT ) aR I TT^r ■nurffelri A qfwsr arg arrai- 

ijf^' f fqqr ar^tjps'Jt q;/?si arwjr^r i fii 5E>^ »]r%3T qei^ ii i 

( ^ ^ ?j I %t 'Ww ^nfar^i'ii qfe’flft qn'^'i 

3T'>^^ 5'qpT^ ^ qft^'u'i? I 

( Ti ) ^>i q^f^C'^i^f I w| I qf^3f q?ii^ri^ I q'fi? 
^nnf^ qflis^ i 

( ) =!Trii?T{i5 ¥n%if<3Tri7 «553Tq<rq stiiofitT i gir "jfwi^q fS- 

;TisT^35rrq iT^aT ^^m^rfeat qfsfqar vjtniri i am ?Tfq^^ eiAraqrilal 
flfl?qi''qiq;Rii%q'4-. i3fiCm3qf?5!%'n^5inq5osq i?i(lRTq?^ 
?t: I *11 M 5?^ *f fqc3?Ji^%qi hI^b^sj ; 

q^Ti^ g’q ^i^i; ?n q^i^g’ti i m**(r ir ai(jirir sc^oji ; 

\ S^q- ^ ( ’i^qqq; qifqqit qniTrs^; ffsi^far ) f^. 

^ cf^arr art air3T^1i%, “f^ari aTr*J?r I q ^>*3aT 

V m q;i?n ( ^r ). '', 3Tf . ^ gg-Rr q^q fq. '» qr3[iq- 



: I 




— 

^ 5RTTT%>r q^rfa h ^ u ( qr ) 

ftj» — qq qrTqi^qj i ( ^ ) 

Rei'a^ i w^\ 

qR^i'^'sqrf^ ! ( JT ) 

^3; — ( ^^kf^w.^: ?|r ^5 R^t =^c55tji, i ) ^ 

3%^g; 1 ^ ■^^^\ qsRff^i^r I <^1 qqt ^r^tufri 

R^qfolcT ^qpT^Rf I ( q ) 

( aq^JT I ) ^3fqqi SIRRI^ 1(1=) 

f^o— ( 3R505^4qjftq I ) 5Rf RrjqiiTqmRr: RR: 1 (^) 

I Jl553TW<ttT arwr^oil ak iPfT5#% I BTfoiTTI JR 

q^R3Tr 1 ^r ^\^ ^3iift%|5rf5ifiio3 fqaRa^t ^5i[3T 1 

I ^ apoi ff^air i fir %%_ ijpq -snoirf^ ^ i 

( qi ) ft *ifMt tr or 5n<m^ i 

#r ^tfWT =qa5^r’5 g3?i '»iljriflR q®l ii 
( ^ gfir qfiqraaii qf«i 'jfrqrf^an i 

( q ) 3Tif^ sbRst q?qR%^ ^'I'JT 5^3r%5qr qfiT^art^ l 
^T ai(q sTffti^r^# ^ qf^?%^!q i 

( ^ I '»i -^ri^ q?rr 'litqrfearT i rrfir ^rgif- 

^arSif^ ^5F^fft qsq arrer^ft i 

( ^ qrr #i tr^n qw^aff^i (’g) jrRHi^arrrjj# i 

I I JiqJTTr''^% t Jr|: srw «3nfi: ar^ qi%: frg, 
rqcirJTSiJii fqwj%qjf^>iirJrft q; ji Jni^df^ fi ^ua^^ci qRiqr; 
qfif^ t5R?^firq|j^ Ri ^Rfujjmu^Vffi a#^f% >Trq: ii^ii 
qsT; qR5l: qRiH: JRqfq?!: I 3Tf{r^ ^ ffRT fJrwri^iq 5R35{- 

’. ft?-— ( I ). ■5! ftf?q- ^ ft?r. V 3Tq?Ti’f. ^ qjq arrsTs^rsq. 
'-. ftfSSftsw; oqip^j. *s q«r %frair 3TiTot. arwifqr-f fer 

qrq-^i: qcrft, ffqo. 1 qrift*. ?» ar^tJIT 3Tff«T3II- !;> 3fr%w. 
t’ 1 oftqr^an; orarftr?; s qg, tjt wr- 

qtft ^'ift qfsftr art qR®. ?h ^rrariq; (>Ti™tqr:). 





J%[; — ( =^ I ) ai5[ 

f^*TR Hf 'rf?f f^f?r I 31^ ^2 ?ir^5rqq[T%^i 

5TfTF??IFf^ I ( ^ ) 

%3: — 3!r?rrT?F% I ( ^ ) 

1%; — ( %3!ir: qT?4r: q?Tf^ i) 

I ( TT ) 

ftj._( I ) ^^^<T5p?ir^q^HT: I ( 

fJr=%% I ) ( ^ ) 

%5[j — ( %?% ' ) 9> ^ ^f^- 

I ( ^ ')(!:) 

ftl 0 — Rig; I ( '^ ) 

%5t — ( 5?iR 
^F^RC^TIF I ( ^ ) 

f%^o — ( ^ I ) 4f g-R§^RRR Rr^Tofi 

^I^F: gsJTt: iii^jqf: qMG?^rfq 1(51) 

%fr — ( ' ) f^F’fF^R 'TF^f^^RTW I 

^g I Rg§FF ^S?g I gg^kF^F: IRRqRFfqr 

( ^ ) 3T> 54ft 4 <?%%% i w: >T^ qq 

3rnr 'ftrrrfesT qnrqft i ( ) =4 anMft i ( »T ) 

q4tq I ( R ) qF| srq*^ sf^ratT i ( ^ ) ^f| ^f| qsftss*?®^ 
q?5r3i% I ( ^ ) q^tq qlftft 4 i 

( I? ) ^F4 ftftf^ar qrqg 4 q^f^ ffi 4i=qfW i 

( ^ ) irF JFqsq^nrf^^T qj^r ¥rf%5T ^FarTt^ qrqs qftw i 

tqq: I ^ft<M:2q;q'n![fsr^i*Tijif5rr5^ftf?q'5Rq i 3 ftqgq;^ 

I aqr q ftqi4rq4F%-trq arr^ftrct qrq? ^ 3?iq*niiq- 
I 5ft I qfT^ fqgq^t^ qiiFqsfftqL i w^qi^qift: i 

\ qqqrrftrT a?N3. >> j^rqi. ^ q?n5. » 3nfqo. Ift- q 
>3 3go...ift; ITfrrftoFg qa:%. qqft% ( qtTITqft ). "I %ff3T. ?» 4- 
V.^t ^f3lfim qftM qi4iq. 



gcflqtsf : 1 


V o 

I ^^iCt«i 1 ( 1 ;) 

f% 5 : — ?ivr^qri%^fpT?Ti% 1 ( ^ ' ) 3 n 4 

M fl^ flr^ *Rf 'TR^^cT: I ( ^ 

I? ^<3T# HtTsii^^: I ( ^ ) 

j^|o— ^ f| ;T ^ I ( IJ ) 

fw?J — ( '?%H: I ( 

Rl«j*wig^ ?[?r% I ) ^5 iR^: I ( ^ ) 

fir|o — ( I 

( 3qf^(fi I ) ^ ^ ) 

fits: — g-qf^ cqq’:^^q qq S[r# 
qqr «qqq Hq^Ri'^qilq \ (^ ) 

^ii — ( I ) 

( qr ) qif^ I %??9T ^f| I TOTOiT ^ ar? 1 

3®! fqarqa?^ ^®fr 1 gf^ »Rr 

firara^i^iq 1 w^®! gwit®if| q®i 1 

( ^ oftqrf^r en®iqR 1 ^ gq ftarq^Warrl^ ^Rai qq 
qft?fq^ 1 ^ traq q?iqi55^ I 

(»r)®ift®ifti(q)3r f%qr qf^frqr 1 ^ 3^i%q| qqf^qart 1 
( q: ) f^3TT 3Tq?T^r ^3T % qqmr 1 
( ’q ) nitqrr^n qqf^q gqfq ir^q %®t gi% qq qs^ 
qq^ai^q 1 

q 5^3: 3T<I155: af^a^: q*q?iqTq; I 

q^r/^qrqqriqq I qjq^% aiqrsqr/qqi fqqiqgqr q^ 

qrqqtqs^^q afrq^qqr^q^ fq5lf^^qcqjqf«qft qqri^f^ 1 

^ 5^. ^ 7|rt 3gf^. ^ q^r ^iqj. y pfarq^cr^q-sT f%, 
qqfo. K q<tT, j'T (%d qRfrq'r \ qi& ( qfi^ ), qwtr ( ir^qq; )• 
AS qwrrotPr- 





X I ( ^ ) 

l^j ( r?^?:tt5i3V?3«in^ n^^r ^i«r% 3rrgi:qt f^swr 

-q;TT/^«r2rr i ) ?i^qi(^% ari^ra I ( ^ ) 

%^( ( ) q^i<3# I ( ') (n) 

R[z:— ( =qqq;gq^R^ I ) 

%sti; »Tf I ( ^ ) 

(^^O — ( ^55sjf|4ciq, I ) ^[51(11: I ( "S' ) 

N2: — c^ Wi ^ ^g5?[ I ( ^ ) 

f^o ( ?q5lf[^S?qr 1 ) 

l%5|^ I ( ^ ) 

%^j ( fq^^q I ) qgq ^lI^f^WR|- 

%mx I ( if ) 

( WI ) >: %5 W^ rr^ ar^Sl^nr I 

( ?gr ) 'qmif^ =^f^^3T %f| ^rq ti^^ i 
( IT ) ^ *f^rT^ I 

( g ) n? '^frrT^aTrgf?fginqf|^w %?^aTT^r sMuj ^nift arin- 
I qr fqq rr^ i f4: ^ 3rqr q^ ^fqr'n q.f^w i 
(T‘) q^'qT qi: sri i 

( U ) q q^ ^fwT %%'q 5^rq;fif3Tqi«T ibm i 
( jT ) tts^ qr qsfqiquff^ qrq ^^5? i 

qqf?Tr%q^qr y’q^^rVfq g^^fq^q qnqq; q^q i qrsr?q\ 5^q- 
qq^qi^q qf^^q; ^qr q^q i qfirq qfigjr q^tq^qg. 1 

H fq?:-( qqq^qrqiq ). q ’qq-^g^rq^iiicjl qr^q ^tlfq. ^ qqqqq;. 
qqq:^q; ofwff -jfqr- iSJTq. % ^iqijiaT. a sTwIrq- ■« q^nn- 
fqtqqrfqq. arfrf^ ar-qt !: o q qiq; qq^qg- ^fiaiqiarw^r 
( f^qmtq?q *r ). \^. <Fflrq. 
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^ 1% irq ^^jrqi H? I ^riTwi: ^ i 

( 5 i% I ) ( ^ ) 

%^'j — ( t??rrwn i ) ijf in ^^4 ^[r^f^: I 

( 3f^ I ) ec4 I ( 

qi^t: qfs^ I ) 3?!^ ^ Rqi I 

^3^ *T3[ TR^fH: i:^: I ( ?^ ) 

f^; — RRr 5 .=q:rR i ( i ) ^^- 

«?Ri3f 1 qnif h^i- 

qfjf^ JTfqcqiR I ( »T ) 

f^|o — qfqn n^Tf I 

f^qqq^ r^ i ( q ) 

I^J: — 3 fR ?Rr I ( ^ ) 

( fq^rf^'f ^qjTrf^w g-f i ) 

fq|o — RHqrSRRRRr RI?T(J1^RIW>^: I ^^- 

f? Ctr^f-iRf ^qiRi R^ iRRqR^q^ I ( 

( ^ fq'JT^sif ^ i 315 qt w. 

Hf fqqrqot 1 tj# qr^'qt q qrqg q?fq 1 

( ?3 ) *Ti q=i nr ^54 ai^I ) %|^ 3 t ^ qr^tfir irgr I 
9 T 3 q If gVT f %q6q 1 irqfyqsTfg^qt q=l HIT qf^T^ T%^'' t 

( *T ) ^lfq q?rr^ 1 w^rarj ar^^qt irqq^q^’n ^ m, 

amt I ^'n art 'jfmiflsaTrtT ?fq ariq^at q'r^^ 1 
(?r) rrr^f^q Hq Hsq i 1 ^rrq arif^ f^arqsrw ^q»qTftr i 

( ^ ) arar rTi I 

qnq^in'SrqqfqnTra: 1 qq^i^f% qrs qq q^ qq t qTgn?^ rtg- 
*p%q ! 3 Trqiq% qRntfgqjIiI, 1 srqTJq: qjra: ar^f^S: arcfiR qg: ar^ra- 

t f^f^q. qqfq. ^ ?fq fqsqjr^rft rq?ar?^#f q. v q %q» oijtfq 
( q^ffq ); fftnir ^ftfir^ur qqqfun^ arg-qf r% qq f o. 3^zq 
^ 3 Tfqrfq(-%fr 3 T jq fq ?q qqrqf? ffqo jfqqqsq?. » tfq?q. 







»T9«ncft ^^533^?? fcf «^3m=5i?i% I ?rai3^- 

f3i^ ><3 iR I ( ^ ) 

( ?Ri; si^rfcl 

JT55^Ht qf^Rt i ) 

^PTo<-.'( *R5?Tq<ff fJi^q I ) 

OTT ^flWT 33113 3 15513111 3inf^ 

3 1 ^ 131 qftfrir ^51^ 33 l 3 T T^f^31 I 

^31 3133%! ^[ser ^prrr 3 ^ iw h « u 

( ftm^ q#l, I ) 333313 I 


( ^ 9113^1 «R5'qi5f ST'Traw^ I ^It artfq *13^155^- 

?nF3t^ ff f^fiwtr I^r^ar qq^i/q fqsrq^sRg | tT>jr ^ fqSTqaR^ 
fqai JT^ssiq^fr erq^i^qar i 

qtrq 3531 e qr^iqftq'eft 1 

I ?^.fq<nT qf^^frii. 1 JiRfq^ 

33tq^fi q^fjfggqw^ 1 cisrr^ qqlsrgq^^ qq s^^'RcRqr 

q#raT'4Tg^'H[ii ifi^ATO: rRqr qrfraw^m^qrqj^RR: 

sfifaqRqrq 3*feT%-5ir3TR3i 1 qqi^r qqqft'jft?!? f^i ^ qina^q 
^ ipifii!%q: jfr^ ^tTcTi 1 qrqctr 551 ^ =q 1 ci^ 

a^qr^qf^-q^iT ?sr ^j^lgqjig^irmfa 1 sifq ?titg^4 ^ iirf^ 
?%I-<T: 33rra I 51 qw3> 33rf3 I 3Wq ^s^qivT 

?i 3 1 '<3 'fftq 1 sirviirqcii sTrRig?!^^ arr^nqcir aiiaiq afcTfliq^ !i 
3^53 I 5RqRrr q;4r%?T^[i'3: qqf^r qf^f??! 1 51 g ^i^fiigjq 1 fftgf^ 1 
q55r3rf®i%cirp.?sr ^refr qq% 1 ^5 q3^2n§ %5iriq f 1 #ii ^Wl 3 
qi^mqqisi^i^qRTu i qr^riztii icw: 1 qi5g% 

%'3 qr 1 ?t»TTqt(%<?5^BR: 1 5BR^q% \ i?I[|55f^i^a II V II 


-■f grrfo. ^ q?!qqfqr.<f3Tf«i«pq=i?i?'i’^^qrr4s qmi. 

sflqsf??!. <; 0^1 ^ ?ir sTiq. iffas^sT?. it< 5=frif6 ( ?qr5Ji(R ). 

ii«Tr ^0 n 3130 ; ^li^r fl3T ffr qasrq^f. K\ fit f? ^sf i3f|#. 
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- - -* ^ . - *- — -fS,. 

Vin?i ?HS «fW?5TTfST tswr 

5T^?TTrTOt «?r5 q%sg*n u ii 

— ( ST'T^ I) =qgR^ q f^q- 

qfq qfoli I ( ^ ) 

%3t — ( sira'i^qFi% ( qrfl) h i 

I ( ?? ) 

?rrqo — qrif fgqiqs?i?iR^ i 

( 7T ) 

qj?j0 — ( 'iiVrfi5?Tf?^5fiT I ) 

q^cft I I 

( g> ) =^3Hq >*1 t^f'i'rari ^rr^ij stioiif^ i 

( ^ qsq I f% qfST ftargar'ii i 
( q ) q? ^1 45 m 

?iw g«35CJ(H *Tfcr?aq?f: 'B^sfirfS sn^qi^^iq, OTl??qmj?r- 

I ^ q=q^ qi%Tq: 

i^' I |fiT^rq:i^5sit^; i ^r>«i 5r%q=q4 

^rifqq: 1 q^r pji^iiq sR!q=q: a^g^t ^^cft |fa qts^rq i 

argfwii^ ?lq^r — ^rr i ^\i 

qr^ 3|^ f |i%?q'ci?i?ctiT It 

anarqficm t f4 rig; i <Tfca; ^nq ^qt 

?T^: =q^ra^: %f|?qrfsqf^ w?iqt%: =qrsa%?5t^<in%r j^fqm I 
3#! arfaqiqq sq ^rqiq i jj^^r 3T?%q 

?q^qrf%#T JTqr qffjr ?i‘^qqTR siCwai^ i<iq i 

cfqflj qci^qja g’q qjqrfq i wganoR ^>q- 

qjq^R: 1 =5t I ii H it afqq^qir%fq 

3qrw af^ar^ar^ i f^qaNK^a a«n4^ i ftawaa 

I ^ ^^i ^q^?qr:j|fqi a l a^?q=?g?^at: I 

??qaT: 1 3i^r-^R aiawswra^: i ^tgqvRrari^^Rf: 

? R ^qrftqf. \ q?gqo. k qt^qi^q. ^ aitasTot ( ). 







^ T%5 ?r fT^Ts^r?:- 

55PrT»ii?^3»i ^ 5*1: 1 

^%: qTf3»re?i iit^gw sfif 

^??Tnr f% it ^ » 

^cf I *1^ I (^) 

( I ) 

^115^0 — ( Hii^ciT7^wir I ) 4|f ^ou?T3I ^in^^JI- 

1 3*Tf f| I 

f^ll«K«n^ i:f|HT5rn5IC 

vrTTT^mT vtn5r*TgH5^ mn^ ^^^3= 1 
qR s fT gg ^gr %»Trs[^r^ f^jmsrf ^«:?r'ffliiw«^wi- 

qrnTTcTtrfT¥^licTf:gJT^^:f^'fl^S?i II V» II 

( ^ ) ^ f»?iTr3T?j3ir'n t qfg?ii| »?ii i 

5iCrtgTf RT^ R'RRm-^r^ i \ 3i=lT r^ 

n I T^5P5^R iPcRI^- 

'Wfn%W?RRT%rf HIR: 1 STR 
sRW^ I g=?f!T§r?: f%g I 

'■^ I 3:Rt: 3*1 SBfig*! fRfTl^r^R ^qsii:?TRT?T *Rfi: 

■RT^'R '(TR iSriSfH I 3TRRr mm RSRiSRT gR; fspRi I ^tut^r; 

?TrRf^'^?R-4; I RT^5*T5!*iR RI'| I W^f#frR4; I 

5T iam: I H5TI 5BR?ER?3H5^T33fir Rrfrf^ cf^rr^iT^RTsif i ^rf: 

(ERrqpT^RfRHf'wrre i r*!3Rrf5skri?i r% t%r^ i 

g^^TfdtRf RfHIROSR %R55l?rRra^?%R fra *ira: l 3Tra?rqt^Jf«RR?: I 
R0SflTRiR’RI<5t ^RnrFRgTqia^fR ^ I 5TTt?5f^tf%^ 

fTiq^ II -,11 FT:^?? I =R??RraiWfeqRf IRRT qr ^sTR; 

t^qrRog'q ^^fjRrraiq:, qrqruw.ra^irqrRsrajjiTrnra: ftri^qra ^ra^s- 
I qi^iswrqrrq qgim i ?qqi^tiq'niraraiR- 

?3rgsrr?r^g^RTqqp%qi^f qiiPa ^qq: i qqi rFr g?qr i 

Rq^qra-qraqr ^m-. i Riifurgi: rROfR 5R^Rgqg^ ^sq- 


\ r^. \ 5in:,-fn. ^ fqatfJT., sn^^r. 'li 3T5r ^'■' sfr.-i srfr 5 f <> qntfc. 
4 1?. ^ Ruqq wrjRiRf. « qiF; 3Trafi:...iTg ^ >rarp, a^rPr. m- 



^^Sf: I 




^ I 





Wrn^rqr^fr^TsmgwffR Jii’n: » < n 


^o~( 1 ) srqg I ^R?T wl I ( ^ ; 

^pfo — ^(^r4i%r% I 


iH- — I 1% 5 


( ?R ) H# I €rf?!r i 

«i^33'’T 1 qi5r?di afWWJft^ ^ i 

^4a^=^ift3T«iiw fl^iTqi fg^T^rr t ?ig% ^111% 1 

1 an’rr^^ ~ 

g?fi3: a^aaqri^ ar^RT^Ji erifaift fgmf^ ci<?t 

?5tar ^opr qfm^'rR: { aR Si^g: I f^ZRr tpf %JI% 

%fq^: w^f wa^iai^L anqiqui: 1 f«fra;afcTait?niir?^35j- 

?«rRrft i ¥n3[ 1 ^^?*n^rt%Ra«i?: 1 

a^I'Ri 1 ?OTO|fRL!l u 

•3T# I Sfjft 5HTU: ^IWTqsfitj; 

a ar t pgqr S^r: 3nqni>5T?T: ^?ciT?5[rt: 1 [ 

agqg?^: ft«Rr RRiW »iaT^(^fi; i agqrvi^qT fer: i * j < 
^ flTJRT: fl<>irqg^ftr nrqspai^f^ g3aftFT»^«5^twrTgc&«TT 

1^0 it" ] 3®qi'nT fag: 

5151)5: ^^3: WaW 5jq%: gqf % a^Ti I 

a^aflFfffJt: ■giR^fJr: a? qqln 2j^=«3i m.i-i 

fqq?a: ?pa: aiRiRa^ ami^aiq fl^qniJaiwgiTq^q fg^sjr i 
a#R.f^Cfif»ai% JT^a RSRrf^mr^i^RT: f%g 5iq?r 8Tf^ srrqr^- 
?aqng*ras5fli% aiq: t %^srWV u ^ ii ag i fwtawa ^•. 
-aftwq: aq fJrfear: anar: % Rf^iar faaraaiar >iqTarqmq)»a 

K qg^pW^T:. =i ^ ^ arma:; ^ ^ % 







'Tl^»r^RcrT 

>^r R^sf^fSI^ I clI#Ic'^?lR I ( ^ ) 

^qo — qqff I ( 

'F^q I 


fqr’SltlfT ^TSRTRT 

qrifi^qT5ir^^oqfdq>^f^q'i^?!f'«s?fsq>n i 

fqq^cT f^snw. u \ 

^\\% I qqRi^ aqRqlm^r ^=^\^: i 


( qR«w^ I ) 

iq|o — ^qr^f qqr^qrfqqin qd55 wH^iq^^qqq- 

qqfqf ^^-q% i ^qfq^iq I ( 53 ) 

qjqo — I 

( ^ ) % qSTW 55 | trsq -orraT^lfts I 1^5 § 
l%3f^33rr|?TqrJI'3T?fl'ns^^?55'JI qf^aVl^saF i^lftsF qs I 

•# fq'arqst^^fq ^rq ^ qq^l i 

( qi qqisNrif^nl l trq ar ?T^q^qR#rs[? a{ff^#ri^ 

qaT-iT ?Eq»if'raTf^ i qr \ 

1 ??qq: 1 f^'^Tfl I f?: 

ip([;^!f f^cortqfr %q q,^ q1d |Ttq?qqg=52f?I t igsKS^dl 
qq I qjr f f'^;;? i ^R^q^qqq^r g ?iri>tiN 

^c^qiffqqt^fq n ffq ^tfqqr i Rq-qrfif fentw aif (fir Stqf h qqr i 
a^irqqjwi ^fTTfit^qq^i^.f^qmt ?qqi: ijrar. qvqrqi; i niRiqpi^=qriTRr 
fltRiqqqinfq qr 3Tm?<i]lRl 'h.^\ a^JtqT sqRiqR; ^rq'iJ}: f%5f|f^rR 
qrq^f anij arserfq iqqsiR arg^BiR qRiiKr qqf ^ q^iw: i arq'r 
fqgwi: ffi«TH«i i%fe?ir »jjqr q%- 

^pq: <# q^qjfq aq: 3{q%2rfq i q?3«g^iq?gq?cf(cqq: i 

1 ^q’dfqH%?«qvR; i ii ii qr^q: g;qiq: 

?3Tq§iqjqq; w'q q^qq. i'^»qr. ^ n%:. vat fiqr?fi4r. 
*'. i^BRct qrr»--far "t srfq^qfri iqq’rq'aorrqrqr«. ^ ffr gq fw fiq q? 
q’q<q. '» ’qs^qaqrqosq. c ^qfiq’qs ?iq 

qR%R?i siqqi^i Craf i ar ff qifwfqinrRra-taTfy ?9itr%3T iwq»5 
< fq«[Rnq: ). 
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f^r^TT ?FqlR54t: I 

aTmi [ <^* t g gTT ?R*T^ I> ^0 II 

( fi^m^ 1 ^ I ) f^>i | 

( 3 T%I 1 % I ) 

( JTri'^efiTJTr I ) fqq 

;T5?i!gsrTfm^s??T?%g^ cRg ii ii 

c^qf 

I ( ?F ) 

f%|o — itI 5§[^ I 31fqi?fiqR q'^q ^fiq'tqi 
I W>^4 qfB^q ^ISR q qoiqfq | ( ) 

( qi ) 3q qii qo3ir'4f^ • ( ^ ) 

TV='^^^ I aiTsi'^rq ir??j 'i'lifrairi ^'5ir sr^csif i 

'll sro3i% I 

3Tt?i'riii%?i 3i'qi afi $-11^^ I cr^f% I miqi qp5qi2iT qq- 

gcffl ^qi55#r: ijo^qr: ^i??qr !?il*T-5[i fsicqr I qi^ 

I arg^ir ?iTai% ?rfi: §4 r% 4 ^^qsq^i 

SrgtlT^q i 5ira^f4qit4tf4rqqRi?qq: ^?^qg<s ^qif^fa 

IqiKf^qiq: 1 3c3^iiaq:R: I 5(!f a4 aw 

qi'Kiq: I gsrsjr j(i5^Rqj(R4ffq 11 |fa I qr =Ei g?s^qi- 

w^R%qi i 3Tf^?i4if%i'^qfq^f^f i arw ii i* ii; 

I qrwg^wei q^ifragi qiesi: 

aiR? qq qssq: f^^Rsq: qa ^i^iqr i qcm qq g^ qqferq% q?q4 

f^sqggrqq. I aTcf: 3Rqrq'q5%q55 qq qsiW^g^qg 1 W ' 

fqjR'mqWi; fgqrq.^rq ^qa qqq^ 1 Ciq g^ig^q: g^ssMcI qrq: •' 
qqijqq 3nwf®4%sqfq«i^?: i %%g%q g% q?qqcqt4tqtq i 
qaaqa^rwr^q qwRq^qqiftiqi^ i arq^Riftf^ %rr4g ii “n ii 

I fwi^i. q nrqifirmq. q ^%n%. « mr%. «< fqo-( i ) - 
^ qRoi^% ( q(^^q ); qifqifqaf 5Fq qcwrf^ i 3i«3i qtq a^f gq 
I fqf.«-( *0f4i ) iftf^ qft^Crfiq i f<>. 





I ) 3|'WIW I ( ^ ) 

flf|o ( I I 

^\ qq^fq ^ m\ 

• ( ^ ) ^ . 

'qi4 c4 ^^\ {^5[l^mi Hm- 

?S: I raS I ( *T ) 

fq|-o— ( ^*rf ' ) 

f ^.iRqr I ( 

BqssqqC’i ^ Jfisqf^ i ) ( ^ ) 

( Jttq^ Sflf^^T ^ (^4: q^: < ) 

;^|,jo— f^5?§ 

^*1^ I 

^j''j ( g^t-5BT»ra(rf^ i ) 

g<4 ?fr I ) 

;:|^q o — - ( * ) 

( ?F ) 5K^ 3li 3*1 I 

( ?3 ) 5frqTfqqtfJ§ I ?II ^<l ’T 

3!qT gq ff^^f ^iTi^T qif^H^sraTr^tra i 
( q ) 3pr g*i *1*^ fqqi^^tm^t'Ji fSi^r^qr^r fwifeaisiw 

f^ir I ar *3?^ fq? ^ q'wlfifr i 
( ■q ) ^?q q<Jt f^tftfesTSTq^ fq?? <n't55i^9i!53irR'>ir aqra* 

gi % qjsTiqsR?^ \ 

*igqi ^ ' ^frqnw: 3W(5 snf^ 

I gq: ^z: I arf^t qw ^ f^U^arej: « jft^ftOTg- 

q^Rqr 5fT55r?€g?<Eiq i it^qq^pnr € i*?iig^ 

^ 3iim=r^ qg^sTfor fc^i \ S^- V qqwTiff H RT- 

' fr)TTc!qfq?Ji--qf^q s^rR®- “ qRqq R?q4> qtqsB q^qfw, 
,; qoilfq ^ Mmo. \0 cHiqlitT^i®. \\ oftw®. 
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r5?^R gTvrrr^ w n 

— %R f% rqqr I ( f: ) 

I ( ?^ ) 

f^|-o — ( s’%'i 5 ^ ai 3 ?r 1 ® i ) 

■311: grj^qr: ^ »3^lclr^ | I ( 

I ) (Tqig gr|jqj. qrqj I ?IR% 

^T*T^ 1 3^r?Ttf | ( i ) ( ?T ) 

%2'r — He?? ^ 3TRr^?l: I qR?5JT^?T RHr?- 

f^fc?TiTiT ( ( ') (^) 

;^|fq 0 — =gJsTT% 11x31% I (^) 

( ^ ) r% 35 T I 

( ?^ ) "n I 

( JT ) 3 ii '■tnt ^ i \ i gj^i'n 

' 5 ^^f T^ 315 ■'^fsit’T I fir f% uf %% 1 arwi^ 

^sf I 

( g ) f siTsniT^w I 5tT^ srgn^sT 7?rr^§,t^ i 

( 3 : ) 5 % =^Kti 5f)t ^ tfsn^Tl 3f^3T 1 

Hgtr t § 5 pwr% 5 ?^ 3Tf%<Jit jf^Jir- 

1 JT^’jir: I fr% I 

^ I rT 3W !T5 I aT«f JRfW tr? 

^ cIW 3S»T I 'B^ 3 ap^ 8JWS5?r^f^3. 

?«rA ?^ct I licJfri I q^qd: w ^ w-- 1 sra g^q^pr =q q??^^- 

%qi|qq^ 1 f^qqr^: 1 s^q^q^FTi'^f 5i?FRitqi?3TFqq;3H ^ 

I ^r^qq^%i^dRTJi^TFf«; 1 ^• 

^ I ?rT=q Fq^g^rii ii '^^ 11 

< ^RiT. q g ggrrft. ? qjws^g^ir. v ...m wt?*R3. 

^ Pr«pr??r:. ^ » 'Jr^* < q?»i! ?? ^ 

1 ff^ ^ *w s?q^ I 3TTq JT^w <wi^^. qnq g sw - 
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< ifrr rfi«w?tTf I ) ( ^ ) 

;jjqo — ( ) 

trRqTS55f 
^s:5ftf;?!%TO; • 

3^^ s^fir? w^ ^’T ^*T^5T 'cT 
m iri^r. r% f^cTi%iuqw 5 T f^mrs?!^ h l'^ » 

5 jjj%o — ( g’stq^^ I ) 

?jj^o — ( 'isra t ) 

( HR?# qat%qoi i ) 

* 'O '© 

f git g%ggRfT: I ( ?^ ) 

^TRo — jr^-3 rggifg% I arpig 

?5I f^ft^gigg g;g i 

( q> ) ^5^ gsTffirr ra? frff i 

( ^ 3T^rtj?(RR^ %'n^ ^.^01 5 HI? ^ff 3?rsrjr i 

^aif^T: i%F^^: 1 ^is|fqr^r 51^ fM%... I ^55q^ ijK^fr i 5r4 
^q54lt4 14 ^ 4E4T 4 ffP4;PaT4T 

gfIsF'Jir JiT^4%-f?sTqSc% i ®if4 gi^ w^''^ r§- 

arigt f?g arci ^ qf^qraw 
q;ff^ %j\ WR45i; 1 ^i«ir 4 ^^jq%: qRfi: 

■^gsT^air: mii- f%^5^ 4 ^ ^ a g« q^rr^cT; ^34 

?t 4 i? 4 qf^rT I f%g gif ?r^ 4 l^ 43 g^ fqq^; 

flfSR: 4 mgfe?|faqi^Rgfe|: i^q?: I fgqwfqTcqj: I 

jqjiTfrrejfTfq qw^ gfqr^ 1 arar^flf^ m g^lJ^q q;tr*it% 

gqiqiq; 1 gqqrgqir?: 1 g# qjq^stqftrqr^q^qqjRf^ 1 ff^r tt is 11 
trq gsq^q®^ gfq4Tl[; Scq^qs^q^ rfcqR^H ?f|?rT 

I qHT^^iI qs^q Siqf^q^qT 3Tr%^oi ufi^qq^Tf^^tq i %qifq 

^ ^v, q ^f?iqrt:. v qfq; st^i i<iqf»rq qr^ gq. 
'i Hafrff: r%%f?itp^fq^;^iifjpTr5q^. % s<3g5iqfq. w ^smfa qqq. 
qRtqifq'^it; qfqqq ’##f. <i3^qHfq. ?o 
ijqr^o; ftf^TSsr^raft. ?q yqfw. 
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( <ici: a%5ri% 1 ) 

f^^To — 

3n%f r?r H ^«riJT5| ^H33«i|T^ST^?ni*3[ « 

^«rf^<=qrTTJ? TT5?i n Vi '• 

^ 5T W JT'ff RM II=53l[^ I ( ^ 

o ‘a 

— ( rff5iRg ^ \ ) R^Rjqi 

^ 3 |jo — ( gqr^5i/% 1 ) 

1 ) f^RHT I 

iqsir* — W.'> 'M7^q; I 

m^o —\% fIrT l?cTW^ I 

(^[iTfo — \Ws^ I 

qpfo — ( ^\^ Hc?R^Tr^mcl_ I 

fi{m O — 3i3^|l%?fTTq Rl^r f »TR: I f% I 

fi^iTOTT: srrf^ftsi ?«rfjraTT^^: 1 

t?^ ?ncTT5J 51’^JTlirci: SRCJi T%^: 

#fg^^^wn%?TH?nf5R ?T w n 

«BI^ 1 3n%^r^% I 3TS f'l 

I 1 1 f^t^: €?!:. 

ftgoir gqf q;«r q;«ff?pqtfti 1 qis: ?TrWf?n?»TTf^ 1 

f[Ei(^«Rtic?i?a555r[5R;n 1 wq: 11 11 

4^: I «tr*r: 5tT?T art^n; I ?ra^- 

siror^T 1 I Tia i^sr; ^ 

l(Hlt aT'q ?m?airfR?i: ?i?jqi%; ?i=iT^1^: 1 gqi>.5 f^q^JT^'S 
«nq>Rmi% ^ l^li: mui^: s^rq^rA: I ^sqlnai: fcf«f?tr: 

q)I??R: frW: I ^ai?5ir; Jlfff^ P' 

? w^:. ^ !T»Ti':qfwrr3'5P^q qq^jfqiW. \ si't: qt-jflR 
trJi*Tff» ?w» 8sf^. V 1^. «t jtfifqffqis.. ^ nsq g-mo. » qw 

^ '^q^. « fT«pq«Tqr5t!. % bjot. 
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f| *T?IT 
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m I ( 

5TfS?ni%% I 1% 3 

TTJ^R?! i»ft 55? ^‘4 snf^^^^r4*rg*?g% » » 

^3|W3T ^51^ f^W; ?I?cl: I 5T I 

m: |cl: 3TfJn^4Rrfi; 5^R qrfll: l g=Ef^3; q: 

^r-^: ?i5i- 

^ ^?t 34 %t 3IH ^ I 3ca(i?rf?Ri4)f^Htr- 

a^ur I JTR'?;f4%«4f^qc^B«iJiif5;?rg5^r^^R«i i u 'i'^. h 

5F.^rraf|siq; qnfa fc^T f45l?ITfl»4fq*URIT5B( 

q^r^awf — 3Tigf %% i ?in;4 f% %5ir?Tg;^^ i 

^i^?5f4t5ii!rfl?3Tsr: I cr5Frf%4f3 I w iTq;i%fli 3T?rf_i4Rtfq 
l^?f an^sT qr anfs: ??: i^%5r: w^i i iSisafT; 

ajf fevJl: 14^51: l q^Wfl ?!% ?WW: I g»l?fRt- 

5=q 1 ciw ?rif«ri?i?i2r: jfwg^t^rrr^ff 4^'»i arff^jpt?! 
*ir§?: ^ 1553 ^ 55 : ?jsit%q I “i^f^r^iqtf^: ?rarvR: %fRgi5#SJ 

^R'nr r%|^ aimq;^ wftqii%q??r aii^ *T?iFI?^q5 

f4 fqJttRia^^ iqf% sitsftfl 1 ^qqre^R: 1 pq; 11 *)Mi 

f^qq; fet^jiqiJrqq 1 ciq ?rw4 (qf^^c^r ajcq^q^ra^ ^rq: 1 qi|vjif 
!tii55ft qrptr^ft I f4®'5q% 

I q^rqqsft^f^^qqitRW wisirgi#: 

1 q; qft^aqifq: arqTf^rrs aisnf^*. arPt qu^ 
fqqi ^qrttwfq q^rq 1 srpqa: fqs ^qf^jq^; 1 ajStq arqi^qqiq^®^ 

? 3T?:-, 3Tq <5rqf«r ff^uirai qqi q%f4. =1 6^ qftqqq;. ^ qrrq. 

X g-Ro...q^. H arqrlq'it. 
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^ 1 Cl?lf5 ?tS^lTR5l4 

s5 ^ 

iqsflo — ( ai3^*':«?a |??^isBi^*Tr- 
^^ifi #i?«r I 

Hmo — ( a 

I ^4 aRfi: I ( ' ) W5iRef I 


aiif«iaf sftaraf a*-?; ^^a f«ifl3ng^ s?g5tT?ft?nf^5J(^: i a f^i'^g- 
I I aiiqi=5s^: n *1 >j n g'asjqa i%r^fa-3if^ 

%fa I fata, i ^siH fltf I l^inr 

af^ira txa ^s»fis srfa *ita: i sm ai 'i^f sti^tsi^t- 

ai?ia|wr»i^a?rr: i sjjrci^qfci; i 

|gaii%quiq ^gcqfJifa wa: i i wi '♦w^ 

ari^TOR: ccarf^atf^^ani, i 5ra 

lg*iT§-||5a3[T?rif a-. 5t|g?a ^qrqtfif a; i ara xf^ auf : aig- 

fjqrs: 8itfi?a<i3a: a aaa a^aifiica’J: i ^r4tacara- 

1 f^rfilf^ ami^Siaq;. | |?5l: ?l3a-|75iaca4: I fqoi 

qT% sita i a ^araaa; i sraaaf t<t arf a?^ia arg^^qil 

f^>559!^aai i a^aa; gaa: f'lq^a 5nn%H faarferi ^a: 
a?a a: i w'-^aarai/ai’^ i aiiaai^iffa |frt qr^ 9 ?t%- 

at^: ariVr a^aa aal^*. i TTq aia^ 5lq: i aV 

f^«aift 3^mt aar aa %af^ qa fa^^ar q^i'3isaiif(ca4: i qRaarr- 
sRfaaL I ara fq<KRi?F: a^i%a: qsiss ^ aia: i ara f^aiaar- 
aqaa s^ca 3cfs^5?5ia: q^iqftwiaac^a Fqqiailfasa 

^ aapaa ^fst^'a aifrr. ^ f galsT; ?qawffq4 f ^ a#'---, 
X ar4. S aigsfi*q!ftq:- s aij^r.. w> fqwr:. 3Raifqf-( sraart i ) 

T^jwt P tar ^ f ^^a qR^ ’4N?ra: wfoiaw i 

a<mw< t Rr^ a^l •a aarv art srora: « rfai^ satf raP: i 

^ siiwr®. ?e sTfaai^^^: ^9. 
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i^?T1^5f7^i%qR?:fn%5T q?iifn??iT?qT^- 

^5r: 5«t^T T%R5ns=qTT%?RR:?:orT^ II u 

( rq''^I?clT: I ) 
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p^rqT fl i i 

q?l5^WT^qagf«rn t i 

fiiw. I aifq'TiT?! 1 ’HI tiq g^iqq^; ^^=qT- 

Cf^q «ff^^ arqiiPR^, f^«fil?tqjf I ’Rig- 

555if^r f^r?fq%ejr^: 1 #q;rq:, iirei?^q fqs:^: «qf5t: 1 

?T«n anjirqi f^^iT nqr^qrqf ^ ijj: sqrqq =q ?t 

qt Jfqyt: rim: 1 1 iftrSR I 

inf^^ifirra qr^5frfq?tRf2f»q: 1 rq«j iff) ?:i n^fra: i agwf^t; 
q^aaifg-. ^^i%: g’qiqm g^iR qq; a: i 

r%l;: ?iiq^: ?q: 51% 'm: 1 qq I'^qi^rg, 3f^ >T=5S- 

mTH %q«5: I 1 aqiq sTraqqt^jnl^f^nqi- 

qRiqfl: qfffqqi^mq ^^r^qi^iqqiq nq 1 f^q3|: 

q'5:»qqqi^qci: qfRqq: q?i«t%qFfTi(q’^^4^Tf5r- 

qrqrfqJTI^fw?5q;q[: 1 afqiiq arracj? q iT^pqqeqitfq; i%g: f%^ 

5^ai<tqfaq f=v^?qqi*qftq?q%^ 1 pg, 11 *)<: 11 qtt^ 
»#Tir^ ’«isqqj#fq gmifr^: ?}f^: 11 
?fa «^qiqTJRq€iq.iqm'^qtl'^?qt g^'rqtSf : II 


s: qtwt; qqfq ff • q s^rqq'qrfqg®; qqwirfqg. r qriSrar. v qgqp. 
qqi^qjq. ^ sreriq:. 'sfas^I^'r. ^ 3fn%ffr qRR?qqi?qt 
?miR: t. 
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^K>^o — 

3T5fT:3?;TOr q^ q^s^ I 

qnil?:: ^srfn ^ iq^qTg^T% frn? n ? n 

ST^fto — 31iq ^m?, ® | 

q;^o 3^I[^SrS|?q ^qr fqqtqgSTRJqr | qqr-qi3:5tqi- 

^fqqf qiq^q^qqcqr ^[qi§«j ^Tugreim q^sqKil^ i 

9Tq ^^iqilfRqr^ ^%ap-r f^5r sfi^q- 

<qi?^ nraqi^fSig iBs^^ra^rf i<f q'='?rqai^ i gq 

a;55l'%55ST<Ji-3Pf!:3<q^|^T^H)3q»T5HI-qa: I 51^5: 

u ?i% I ’q I%c4 ’SRiqraar: qjifl^rqf^fqqi; i |iH%Rf- 
5iai: 5ivS5«j?Rn^g % Wctf- n qmgRr-q-iqt: laqiiR: gRqra: i qq 
q^-.3<qt« qtqqq^tlfqcqrTRq ^atqfqi qqJI^q^ 1%%: 
•faf^Rqqia afaai^qfti- 3T7?T;3^T0TT«q^ i aivr-fiq sng?; 
SII^: mw- ^5 gq^q ^RagaitUfl fq^i^qiiq I 

qfcl I qs: ^®3^q qo^rqsjqq^fqq: I qMr qRnI'Jl l 503 fqqi qqqOT- 
stiqqcqrq; 1 ^oti q'lq^ ar^qi I i%q, I qji s'33 qqra ^'>^i?qr% aiq- 
qfa qosjfifd: I fqiq i ^a^sqrr^aRiqi^qjqfminr^rgRi^q 1 
-Tq»ia1tfqRii5-^?i*3q'qi i 31^:31 gsRci: 1 ^5qqR 

<»i.3qTq5?l:g< ^I^iqliqqq: 1 g^lRI^iqViqig 1 5?qqi; i ^ qq^l; 

55^ I Iqilai 5Jia?qt 5??ci;3?'i.cqRi qqiq^qf^fe: qq I 
3<TOWRi: qnilg rqiiqr s^cj^ari ^'iRfe^qwiVaqrf^fScaiTqT 

^fsnjpTflggiqq qqi i gqssf q^ q> aRiq^oifqyqj^ 1 q%oJi^t^ 

gfiRqTii I qfS^qif^i I qsj q7fqwqri30iq aqi^iq:.! qR?^^ 

'qq: I wf^gtqt q qzq gqqi^q?^ qRfRi^^r 55^3 , 

<Rq]^f^ qii arq ^qti%q qirf^Ri g^qtar^q qrqqRqfq^qq: 1 %qigqr- 
/5l#TRIS«qiI<: 1 3qqTRi|riq. IM ll 3Trq‘f^ ^ESgf^qT f«5qT?i^qqi 

! qq=^^q:- q gq:. \ q?q=3t. v qqf •• nRrq;. a? frag. ^ qft^qr. 
Sq^rqft’*; qq^;. ^ 3Rqr‘(q^-fq qqiq n=5?qtq i pqfw s^qrpw. 



I %mi- 

^fj i%r^^r »i^T ?r^ ’T^f I 

^R ^f%5?Tr: ^?F.RT Il=^l*5rll^l I 

*r^|o — 3irq ^ TRpqf: H^r5PT*T?R I rT> ^rf%- 
f^qrqf ^qr 5 JfqR|fq qcqiqqi qi^t% | 

I qq: ^ ipq^ i 

1(^0 — ai^qiq qfraqiq»snq§qr eqff^e: I qqr gq?? 
iRU f^wRg q/f I 3!rR?3[iq^qq|fq> q^qqfqr qfqf|^- 
q^^qiq^q Wq>f^r 5 I 5 (}qq | q^iqrq %?Rqifq% I ^- 
=Ejq ^qq^qr: q?.wq(=§: I arqqfq gq^rqrqqfqqiTr^qiq 
q=53[(ir I 

( I ) 

tl fqc^Rjsiqj: it 

( I ) 

qRo— 

?Fn:qT 5Ti55!JTiqrq 5^%%55 t ^qi ^qrorrirq*. 

?rfm fqSFkqif^ qRJl^sT sr^: ^g iq? iqr: I 

I af%«?i?fr 5t«n ^5r: i 

I ^iwt wsR: ^5Rraq. I s^t; qftiinqrqt- 

frtr«n^ =qtqiT^ i >■^^555 1 

5irqa3q55Ji5fqTq: I w^qrqjT^ f(%f^qqq: I fqc^mq;: i 

qafS^T'q — l^qf^^i’qiaf ^Bqfsinqf i fq«q;ni ariqr- 

qf^ q%l: I q'^q q^qqivqi qr qi5ri’'«rt qssRtf^a; I S5;s 1 
q<r'qf ffNirsqJiqifeqa: ii ii sw a«nTr|^q%T^ f|iiftqrfiRift- 
5Rqifq gdtqi^rqqi^ ar^qflaw q^fq^BR^qq^ q^ssRRrawifN^ 
^-^ gq fa I qiTg^ qra^qr^grr^ ?sis 5iqqr>^rqt qi«qr a^qq. i qrrq: 
qRs^qqftqq. i f55=![ i qig?*: qrrqfft^ 5?qq^: i gfq: qf^qr f^tar 
^ q? I^ 'qrqq: ar^iq^; i «ftq% §[% qr ^ 

? ^(grgq(=q. » q^qqfqr;. qsrqqr- y qtfrnrq’s eqmrrw; ««q»qsqq[. 
H qq fgr ^qqifqrq^qf q«prf ^wrffr ^qqqqnroi ?qfqt q®iqf...*qnijq, 
^ gqiqsr. 'S. srer wq.sq: qr qR«m;. tf srrt^qrfw qfi«. fqq^ q*. l» 
oa^ qf^Fqtsnfjqra ft5=firwfq^. p. f%i%f(q?q 

?q wj atq. »q qnrqr:. 



; I 


\s\ 


?Tc»T?:(4^r25n#?v^vjT n » n 

fqsrto — ( I ) |iqT;[ | | m- 

qis?i I 

( 3TW»qt ) I 

^j?ir5n5T55fr2^^5^ifi^nw^w?^i^: 
w: q#fTf»5?d^g5r: I 

’b^fsT*. §i%q'4t?RT5!rT ?fV4T 
m?i: 'Sl^ITTJT=ei5T% II ^ » 

I 5;ft^ ???T i sr^rfi 

I ?rfTqr: ’Tf^rf>.'Jl: I ^rii'4 3ISrTsr3: aim^ WI a*:q;3{2l?!’^l«2f 
qrg?i: I ^ri: TT.ril?^ 5 t 4 n%; 

SiqRSiJ Igo’^q, I q^^raiqi; qHqj; I 

aml5lsT?ST fqqisi m Et'-'ir: I q^l^- 

Rasna^-Jirri 3?r>tjflf(SRiqRqda«ET^5B?'Jii5iq<i h i m ft ?}%iii- 

^iq: 1 3T3 tTcfif f| ^Iqr gwi^r^qi^ qiwq?) 

RR: II ar^raf^qiqug^q a-44 ffl^ici: I ^,l i^p;^qr 3(IIt^- 

fqfa I 3Tfqqr 5Ti5<3iit^ aqqgqcqi 5;F.qir<q; fq-qq ^<1153 la^qr Ri^ir 

I trq qta 3T3qT?}fq<iiqq.q'*IW: I ^ll^sr'qq^ifsd qviqjl ^ II 

^ninfts?nif% 1 3{qq»g<R'i: qfeg %^?RaqqrqrK'np-i wtrq: 

^13: 1 qsr afigtftt: ?tg?q55iqi: ^qfag Rg^nrqqt: ^iqq sfqq: qsr^s: 1 
tJJiRiSrfl^ I qqr qWtr^H'HTq a^RWr: % 5l?5^<f5T; 

5i555Rf^f: %qt <R%jr qqq q-. ari^qna; argqsqq ^nei- 

^ 1353 : 1 aqo? tRt qiqq I 3T^: ?fqr: 

gq: q5:af^sn^r’- 1 gRiqq qj<^qr>i g^q- 

sT^rfg ^f^q^iqrsff I I g%: 3Tfg- 

sPBegqr^f^ 35«i agtf^ gqr arq: Sr arg^sqr: sn^gr: 

q^r: It: Rq55T gsir tq %3i griwgintTig ariq--5ji% 1 ai^^^qtgfqf gr 

W 55q*R: I I s5q5igara*i 1 qil^ssfqqi'iTga l^q, II ^ II 

? f'^sm^Pi. q.q5s^. q v oRs:. '^fqcTi:. qq«Kir. 

v« 





I 

«3r^ H 8 H 

«lf^WTR*. I 

( q(^4i>wiig55t^Jr ^ i ) 

gpjo — <7^ I ^RcffiRTroff^: »T^I?- 

qzl: Rif^f: qW^frr^iq; i 

fijSjTo — q^?3fT=sf^Hr^^: I J7riIRR%»7- 
^Rf: I 

gRo — ( ^it^R I ) ^ I 77^RgR% 

3TRT: I 

fJl^o — fJH? %qr»fl 1 5R^f q%lri^ | 

qf[ Rq?Tqq5nqi^w^aHrrr73T^T77i 

^^^ 53f|fR5R57iTRR^r% R q^%?7: I 

— ( ^F|»R I ) ^4 I | 


«g^55T ?rm?air JtxFWrt i qjqfa^rr irRff^i=Tr ^?^T?5Tr ^ 

«Bf?')i; gt55f%R: nr?!!^ %qig^'n 3f?f^?gwpr *?frw- 

n?4 qcTq^ <??r^rqc5%^i i g^mrasBT?;; i dq;igaw^ i iiv ii 

fJft: ?rTg: 5W: ?in»^tJi; I Hr^«n^55; 

Rr^rw i3F*ri i arflsTHsir^: arf^^isii^r: i 

^5?*n gnq^c^rq ?c?n5: i qrfftqni. i i 

^qq«j4t: q^ ?j nRjiS ?Tr??<i ?rfn?5tg ^ g: i j 

^RTW 3Tq?4 3*iR *i^: i fiRr 5i^ ^i?ira3ra: qraiaitr. i ^ 

g^i: g^i: 3Tgf^ %% i j 

4ttrf^ I ^ 3TTfit qs^tf^ I cR^Fdcfifa i q^rser: *i^fr: q^ni 

q !=?q=q««. 'ji ^^^^rqy.l 

\ wqq^- « 3if»mqt-qraq!:-fiTqTq«r r^q:^ i ftqTo-^cTr-iTr. ff.l 
% qi«?rew*. to 5T»5# ttrwaijfrw sri?r%q^^ *n»r»«o. | 



^s«: I 

cT^T: 5TFRI^5T ^Fg- 

f^T iT^5!f^%r: I 

^^ 9 — ( ' ) % >Ti sm ’<T?T^ I 

mio — #>% I 

f%*F«T^I 

finri® — f^*Tf*rilrfg: i 

53^^ g5l|RI?f^Ri Jt 4: I •mcSFg'rqil^ I ^ 

I w«r | ^n^JTf^TcrRF ^f^f- 

vFfJf^'t^ ^F*TqgT^JT^ 3 ^^^IFF*^ I 

5TT^r<> — WcFF: F^ 5TF»RF%^ WTF: I 

*nsir f% rns’T^i^wi • 
^sf^5?rr’^T%fs^s?f T?Tt qqrrJrfs w ti m h 
?F?F^cF: I 

fq^rfo — SFl^T'Si ?FW?F^?! I 

?n^^T?i??Tr?’WT^ q%Tr3T: i 

*n=c!I??T 3T^ iT5cflI=l I 3Tf%II^: aTW*RclWIc5JTO: Vt^T clWn; I 

4 ifirr fimH^oifjRir'^; I 31^^ I qspir; ^mr: i q^i qf^a w 
etsTT n=*gdrf^ q'R^r; i ^ s; i qi« i 

fqilstsre^ l qraklwlF f%55 |[fa[ ^qsristni: I 3 g>S!IJlf%^TI I 

I ci??r qrg%: ^fr^f i 3mi3t ^[i^ff^rgr^ar 

f5?i5^f^?qiFL 1 ir«^ »?q;ifq ?rr eir^^r l^r 31 % mr 
f%f?rr q^rr sr^f <ijrr4q^ sTrwr arflfl^ qrnr^ 

^ sr^fq 1 aqfRejq ^rfi|q4: 1 qqf^qrs^ fqq^- 

qq?qRiq#RlfriT^ qiq: I -jtiq. II ^ II I agri- 

feiq: I q'ftlf^qqq I fcTtf^ I 3tf[5iq5r>I Sen 

sqq^T qferf^ qqqf^qsjq^r qqlqf ?irw. qf^iq: 

I! qr^io; qrnnqq q?». =? gq^c- R^qrqqio. v oq m q^f awga d - 
fiq^qra q|q ?qr^sifq^qq. K wq qq. ^ qrm® fT^%* gw'ipt^wa- 
f«[q^...q«qtr*rq qqfq^qnfif^ 1 qt%w q fr^q®- «> ^qrifr qr qw ftmffn 
^«T 1 qsfirtf •», fsq:. ^ r^q qrfnqftqi. \ • qiftwrqqrfqiiq:- 



^ iTcTT^ 

cRiJuit g%?rft55^^s^5£r^r5 u ^ u 

^iq-o 3TTW?f?[ I 

^raf^fJnrnr^q' i^rerw %rrT?w. i 

frt qjqifH n vs u 

¥.lqqq^firqq mi%qiqR|5^ i ( ^rRqnciq; i ) 

qi|5 I 

( 33 : 5tT^R# SHtir^: I ) 

qtfio — 3i[^i'fsi?q I qrql^q^fwqpq’sqif^ I 

( ' ) '^q wqr^gsTiqm: rasiq 1 ( 

^ I ) f qifi I 

fqqio — f%fCq^Rfiqqq ^ 1 

^mo ( 'T.^i'l 1 J 

iqqfo — qjqR m\ qwffq% | 

' 5 ; 

?riqo. — q^qcTiq 1 

2i[^ arftqciH, ?? aqf ^(%: ^srfJq- 

qqr q(?^r. i m^Akvrh i s{4t ai%f3i: aTf^qgqrai; 

qgq,R5q iWt q^ii: I 'i^^Jt.^\\'^ q^qR^ q I 3qqr i 

-ifTR[ II ^ II trq q^jqfsq ?qr fq^qrfeiqi^q q^Mt qi^ 

qqi% ffi^qqis-^iq I 3?5jfqq: srsiq^q^q 1 ^rrqaqi^ 1 
fqq'iqq -<m fqqrq srryq^qRq 1 qgi q^qR^qRiqqi^qint qiqqq- 
3^tqT%^rqi!:i^iqT fqqiq^q 1 ^'diKi f aa a^q 1 
q.fiqqfqqrqqrq siirq qrfa 1 ?iqqT f^ilrq qlfqqqfq 
'jfqicsgfT^qj^q f^5Ciq:da‘rrrT ar^ fgafqq, 1 f^%q; f^qi^Rfra^q 1 
SiRgq 5 (R'i# q^q f% qqr-. qrqif^ |S5B- 

q'lm flqT^^qrtift i arq ^^f^ttqniiqr ?rri^raiqRT?qR^^qji^: 
II 's II ar^mrq qqqqiqjpat q^r: qi 1 a# qi^f^ 3nsiiqiqqfi%; 1 

\ ( ^rrafq i ); \ ogq. ^ si^ qs'*; qjsrqqqo. vf qmrqfqar. 

H siq-fiR. F, <>qR^!3'q; qP^^i. « R'3tqq.« sr'q. ^fqftqqo. 



vs vs 


: I 


ftWTo — fiTROirf? ^ 

I ( ^ 5r ^ ft5i>oT i ) 

STT^ o — - 

I ( 'Tf^’Tf^ I ) 

( 5Tf =15 q>q sqrqi^qiq: w,^ qqi?i 
r 4 irf^^sq: I ( q: ) 

^fRo ' — ( ' ) 3Tq %'qq fqraq^fq: | ?ii7[q|qRrq 

%q qi^qi qqrqt% I ( I ) 

( ^Rl: ^q-'r |«qr ^q?qT^iTJ:qqR: 

’T'fqrfqaq^giRJ!^ l%|Mt: I ) 

wj — ( ? Twq ; 1 ) ^ q,'4 ^ qmijqR : 

qqra cq Ri^qoq: 1 ( >'^|« qC^qr | ) q^q;?ui 

'<1 * 

T%^^i%i5f'iq?q'^rffqfq’:qi% qiqi^q. i ( q: ) 

O — W^ f^qqq^RWqr gq^RlfqR fRqFB I 

f ^T ( 3 q?qT¥I^ I ) q 5 f^ 

%S^gqf%^<q Hfqff ^l\i R|o]|c[qr q?? sqfl^iq’sqf^ I 

( qj!^ ' ) ( ^ ) 

o — w^ qK^iqqq i q^q i 

( q; ) If qf ‘qf qiqif^3?qT'm jti^ 5Rr gq ^fw- 
q# I gfq'liot c{l<iflr ai^srrCtqfq^qfq qrarr^ i 

( ?q ) f r g^3T q>i ^ 9Tf^|^!|jf%?'J( g3qr( ^Vi fiill5qoaif|. 
3T3it »relt I 

stfq: ajqqrqr: i%fr qi%r^ i q^qF?) i qti'qfr: r'frqr: i jrrqTf^a 
«R ^ i g’a^qiqtqrJr i ar/^fq^qr aicqyqqrq? i 

SR8T: ?R?qg5ft?Rq[. I 8TraqqqqTWqil%qs^: I 

\ lafST^i r%fqqo. % TTfq. q ^Fq-qrrmq. k o^PF>sq. k ^?3t;fqr‘. 
S^qT3». \ fqsqf- » fqifqirr %5>qi->i^q5Tqr lart q;. <r o^qi^^seff. 
^ "fqi qr <. st-t u ffq ( qraraqr '^ ). 

u q ;^ TqR . 





traTfr?T WI*. II 

( *i5=gf^3r^ I ) 

^ ras I I ( ^ ) 

^i<» — i^fl f «TR *Tl5ri I 

— *15 3i?r»TPrEgif^ I 
— ( ancrrrrcm i ) jt?ii 

I ( n ) 

^PTo — ( ' ) 3T% ^Ci^ I ( ' ) 

( ^ ) g€3T giieraifq f%5 i ^ ^arnt ^sp^rfii i 

( ) '^ f *IK €^<5 I f% g^lT J^r^'riT floi;^ 1 3?lf^ai|JTt%i 
sf^ qgi »t srnnif^ war^ i 

( n ) 3 Tn#^ ^ 5 f 5 |T% 55 T?IITt 4 1 ^ 3 af %®5 

^m^nara ^far i 

I 5F3f^f% 1 arm'^^^f ERR | 

ari^f^Tcir ft>^^cn ’EfTafr s^trrcfr ^ i 5 rq?r^ i 

w f| n^^^apfJTF %^qrjrf maK ana ai?? afls^r?rqaar^ asqa 
wiiafa I ara^i arai q^rafiisTERdfa ^aif; i agt 
ar^iarat 5 t«ni an^ qi 5 ?ia q??iT^[ta ataa*?, i a^i a^ri^ 

aa: 5itq5^ qfrt^^ ^a: qRqrif i aiaai ^fa aiaa \ #i^ 
a g^ ?Rt wa: i aqaiwc ii ^ u ^raiaa^ ^fit: ^rsjreSrfa araa 
aa f srto: sfai: i saf^i: ^ar i aa^tw^caata i 

\ ana fafaao. ■s^ f%«-( ' )• ^ ’^F^’a. v aR^R. q Faaawr: 

f^Sfaa- ^ fatsarr aa af^ait i f^ao. » ar 50 f^f 1 ^^aVr ara. 
a a*|. '*> aata araia ao^efta 5® alf aia 1 aisjspst a aroii^ 
aari ?» ag aa «*fW H ar aafn^at arf«f. 



: I 

I ^i[2'Tr'cfr?cTfcri^=EfqtR i ( ' ) 

f%fo~-{ ?tr^ I ) 5rf 

3n^?[r # lIc^^iT %( »T-5q% I ( ^ ) 

^If'o ^ I 

f^o — jfpT^i^rtfr ^[§1%^^ 3?rfrnT=qf% i ( ?^ ) 
^o — ( wh I ) f%%l'T?7f^ ^^fift I 

f^f O — 'TR'^RfTlf I 

f^i ^^T|t^i%¥rT^i%^ I ( »T ) 

;jjlljo — TRc?r?^ iT^fil^ 

a?rfR[?T I 

I%f O — I ( ^^n^snqqJTfa i ) ( q) 
— (^rr^^ili) ^;!^{ j ( i ) j\^\^‘. 

r%^I% I 

g;;grj ( g^ ^r?iw ?si ^f?FcTrgJj^ I ) 

f I ( ' ) ( ^ ) 

( ^ ) fJTR gifipjTl ^R3T tf^q l%f 

I ( ) ’nraTararm'r grgf if 1 

( »r ) TT^ 55^g3T33f^ qf3|T3T 3TI^| ^j??Rfc3 I %i( g4 
0?tqf^l%l34 Md|3? 541fr3 ^>r'^f% I ( ^ ) I 

( 3 : ) ?r TT^ w% ¥35rqi3?if«'Ji4 H^r^farf^ 1 

?^5qgf|g: I ?'Tf;t5j% TT^ 3:^fi34 |tr?fq^ 1 4i^ 

^cut ars43 ?rf|an 1 qra: \ 

? 3 ^. 5 ? 0 ^ oTj-j^o , ^^-i^i. y )TRT». ^ ) 'P'lJWt- 

^0 Tn^JTTjj:; ?p?q-#r ^rgfi>?rr WiTr^wq?^. ^ ijfr^r ftrrf^ 

« g^¥^. c ^tfjqjT^r. Hirar^raft- ?<> ^ 55 = 45 ^ 3^%ifi3T 
ng#r 3TTfi55iWT%i%. u 3ii?T«5B55<»n*i oTf’sei^. n ^sgrp^f 
^<n ^ ^3T^ ( ^ 4 )-, p s^tar 

SW3T ^ g^rRr^jrf^ 'tPs!^ ^ srrfr^arf?. 







o — gjififif i q^qqqrrqiw i 

( ?fct I ) ( ^ ) 

— w^ I 

j^grj — ( I ) snq 1 f r qqqj i f ( q%- 
^q^Tci^ I f r qrP I f i i ^ ^ qtl^qr- 

=q?s[Hs^ 5^ I ( ' ) ( ^ ) 

^f?Io ( ?ll?RI.l ) 3lff %|oq" q;5rq3; | llf^ ^ | 

q^Siqrsqg- 

rrq #qw fig g^ i 

3Tf irr g ^ f^ iq^ rqqfqi foim^cT- 

^5^q ?qinf^cR?i ^ iT^ |KTq[ ii it 

i^ljro — ( t:’a[[rci2(i2n'qr5t^3i^^a 5if qiflr J?im 1 ) 

( eR ) atf^T^'nr spi il^^« armqii^JST 1 ar 55f amqifq I 
( 51^ ) fT srr^ I ir gfisi 1 f 1 1 51 1 fr f^awr- 

3Tt 1 #-f| ^ 5rooiJTr=q^?tU-=Eg 54 I 

JT^r^sTrsTrfjr^Rf ^ 55 :^ 1 ^^r^^^T irm: fl|wr 1 

^giqr 51% t qswT: gq?^|:i 5iF?^Tf%?iRr: f^%5iqr?rr 1 g|: 
qf^q; 1 3 ^: 55 ?; qrq: I 3TWiT sucqr'Jif q;afaqi%fT- 

smt cl>lt^iqT: I q|fI,3Hqift4I^q^iqTr'q3rqTq;^cqi ^ gq« 

cfq 5B: qreiT f qii qm ?rqr qqfg %iig s^i s(§ 

f^cqr; ^?3?rcqT: i sprfq qr?ir m ^4 : 1 qrg; 

af^ 3Tqr?sf a I q 5 q^ejq; I %g 1 f nf cq^^qi ar^qq: 

qgqq: I % an?l% n=E3?cfT^ \ q: I 

^qiqf^RFT ^oi q ^r i%g q#il q?% I 

3$r^i wqqti%^5Ti^ 1 5rr#RqJtftr? n ^ ii ^ ^gaqq.i 

? 3 %: q wRi^o. |3T«ra. v^trorf. H tjqrn^-, qqrfiwq. 

% ^3?eq‘4D|. 'f 3ffqif(r*^i ‘«F?qwqT ' 5fq«=q: qw: %gf%f5FJ%S 

qifiq- ^rfc 54 



I 


f^^TT sn^ 

%*. «FTC<nrTfer^«r srf^ i 

jrra: q s fg ri u^ ii ?© « 

( JTis^yr^ ll^lq % | 

^ I ) ^«T I 1% 

35[^ ff% W^] ^F^R^.*qq qigf^i i 

^F% qq q5rq> <T.q i fr^^ff f^FF?q jp^RfitJfF I 

( |f% 3Jit4f?t I ) ( ^ ) 

;||?fo ( t ) 

( ^ ) 3^31 I (% i^tr traq g^a^lf atr^i- 

'Jirar^Tg'Ji ^ig^'Jif i 51 ^if^i 

ooif|3Tg<»i go# f%f%8wF 3fi3j^g Hf gfl# gflr?^f I ^Tsqtjr lejfif 
ftJ^Hi^ifr i 

l ^«ri 'F< %^r ^ 5^1^: I STc?!^ ^^TWI: 3T^?f^^qr- 

JItsJjTr qi-STI q-'OTT 3T555til'fi^Hf^; | ^ (%f|ctr 
^31 I %•■ ^qRT: qfwf. c1^P|lf^IWTRU5lt^: I q?)^ 

jfl3 3i;^i-4gi5^'^ ^qrsl: I ^ f^e4 qW^F g-.^t 

^ g-.’aif^qr: ^Fsnamia g:fe?FI ’fr: ^qf % ^rs^ltRl: t ^ ?nqq: 
^wqr: »TcTT: qgF: I 3^: ^ Hm: qi«qqji ^F^F: I 3T^T 

^^qisra: 3iri: I <iirffi ?:qq >?gqTtrq faqnq! »if^«r- 

^Tif^ »frq; 1 1 « u ^T gq fqqit qrraig- 

q>i^ 3(q5iq^ firar^: q«Tcqjfqfq tiq; t ?iqT^f%fJr tiq: 1 
^flq: qR^gi^ffJ »Frq: I trq ?:^Vciq ^'naq^'jfF^- 

\ 3T[fq^i|ri'9r f^qr^qq. ^ F%qi%qs5qq; ar^sq® %o. qr?qfq. 

V ^q^qftrPr, q q'P2=qif% (%qioj<pj:^ F^qTiiftfrF% oTiwiqor; q>5,3T 
qi^^oi <»lIWF:iqDT ■qRiqit%. S 01 foiqTo. « yqsr f^qqfffaiST «Pf 

?rf®r §q qsf 3Fprf^5F— q*T gqftgr; q fqgrqff^r.-^ wi^NrooF— 

g^oj ftgo. <^8T? i^r. 



11 ^ 1114 ^ 

srr^ %jf ?rf| crI: ^ sort «» \X « 

— w^ ^^»»^«riftTTtr^ I 

f!?! — I ^ ^FT#r^T- 

m 'rf^«TT^s% m 'Tf'^l'Tf 

I ( ^ ) 

^iqo — ( I ) I 

j;jr| ( ?f‘?af.6r4 m.®srr??Eri g^qT=5gr4 sriq^gq^icq i ) 

r3i?[q ^]^ i '^^rf 3 tR- 

^f^?fr I ( ^ ) 

^fSo — ( wWt ) 3f^ 25rqifH^?( I 

3T^ *T5% 35r#%qr f^rfg^^rFsrr^^ i 

_ a r ^o if ^q ; ^5^ « XR U 

( ?R ) 5r 3^^ I ’JnaT^arqR^sF^’n 

err^r qT%#f% ^ ^ aiq^r q%im scRwft i 

{^ ) fqSmr’Ji'^oT JT I arsr art \ 'irr3f?Tq:oj anfi^foifir^ 
qR^f^sir I 

, qf^ 3 t| sn^ 

<frR;^ ^r^qjTTq5i qi i ^(^r: qroii; ®r??f q-asnasrowi^RTg^gj^ i 

^riif qTJiajjnsi ?sjTft Jr sn^^’q 
qi: S')!-, a^rsrqq; i q q-i^r^q"^: i q5?iTfJr«rf^ ssf^i? fipj% wq: 1 
aRfq 5T?q qiiq?^ fqqrq fqqitR gqi^crt JrRrrrfiRt ^qr«qq?riq: 
aqRia; I qRqi?raq;t<; 11 'I'l 11 1 aqR- 

q^q 1 gfr^Rq^wn vtqn 1 q^rf^i^; 1 3T?i ^qr- 
q^?qq: 1 q?% H^rrfr ^|qi% qq*?; ar^T^qifq q??r55: 1 q<giqrrrtrf 
^rqq^ 1 |fq 55=q 1 q^os^q Hrq: qR^r^qfJL 1 gq qicg^q gqqicg5q 

gq^^4: I 3T^ 5r% I ar^l: gq)R[|q SqJtwri Igqr ^qqq q^jqqi^ 
fq^q^q aqi^arq I qcqJTqil'St qr^rdqqrdiRSTqrc^fq %stqq I qiRa 

qqqr qfq cll?!ii fqq q^i^ aiW^qq: f ^fqtr: 35iiFqifJiqcfliqf*i 
q.qqr arRn^ ^Rtqcfrfq q% 1 a??qqq |4 ^Tfwqqriflcq^; 1 

\ q'Sr'q:. q qqr. q qrq% ffi e#o; oTTgTr^<q. v oqq^qi. qqt- 
Gqq;. q Wftq. « ’’f?' ^qi'qT3To...;pK5^fq. >rsq xftfg-qr qqT ^pr 
qRqrarff frq«rfirfq. < nw Tq®; qqq quo. ^ qTqrqrf 4 1 q 

StlflO I, 



: I 

I ^ : I ^ I 

»rer*n»iF ^*THT ^ti?I5^Tc|*:<4*TIcnt»^<^ ^T^sut^'l 
^1 — ^ ^ m q^OT^l^F 

it^?it4 I ( ^: ) 

mm> I 313^ I 

I ) q^f: q5f?q *1®! l ( ?^ ) 

;fPfo— >3^ 2^: qjiTiqfl^^ I ^3 

mw^ I 

^ I ) q^q; N 5ftq I ( ?T ) 

;nqo — 

gtjjrf^ siTif?j ?trafs?T?TirirHra I 
35re?j ^ " 

{^) S^ 3T^ ^ f^a wn^frqi sfrar^r^ Ji^s^qar^q^rfqi 
( ) S?t3i ^ s^ q^ q'q I ( ^ ) 5^^ > 

g^t^r t ariq! h =1^ « 1 f^r^rarsi^ ^ 

qg f gq^ qt ^iT^qt fq^^ f^R'qq g^iq: 

fqQ:grf»T: q%qwf%: qf^ar fenr =^t\ -^rqui 

q; I gq^qfq IPrS* ' ^ qfqigT>q: ^qiq: 

3nf!f%^ qF-f q qq^^: > ^ ' 9ig^qiq^?fq?q 1 %?- 

a^ qi^L > qrqqqres^tqFqf^ssajqqt: qjq^i^sgqqqqiqcilq m- 
asqg^ q^Rfir 5 fq i 3q^rf^|q»^ in^ n qq 

il q fqq? ^fq ^qn q^sr^q ^%iqfq q*qqrqT§— 3^^ S^’’ 

3qftf% I q 3 i^qFTT 1 qiq^i^ qi’^ qc^qsqfq- 

a% 5 n^^ I 5 artq qrq: qqq^q^qfqi iqrq^igq^ qq q?ra^5q 1 
qiqq^ arqqR^ I %q aFf^qrqipsq S^^q %tqT- 

CTsnq q^q angRf^ q^iM i> » 

^ qtq^*q»i qRqtqHiq^qi^iq** * ^ q^qqqi. v fqf§q® 

-^nqta:. -A asr^q- ^ ^ fqqqreqiq. » "mq. < w. 
jq-.-gst 'w q?». ?° S'qrt^ 3T«raqt. 




<r» 

^ ^ f^r?n ) I 3 fi?i ^ 

2 ??^; I m qr q ^4 

W° — 3T^r snrflqft^fq qffHxqf^r 

%ftcl^ I f cr: I 

5n^5T^ fjTirlt ipcmf q^?f?f% iitcrJR i 
53rts4 ^:^ii qfM?i^?^i5Ti% cn^ ?r?^ 
siTort^^ ^T^^ormer ^q?n q^T^ qr^ficr ii?'^n 

( qi ) qfe^q %qF^5 1 ^rrsf gq fq ij qsq gttarf i 

3T5 qr arrl^arfr ^r trs^ q^sMqi'^ri ^ g?iat Mar^i- 

Cnqr^'i ^fqj^lfq^ssTq i 

I 3TqF® I arq'qiog^sj' q^oii^: ?^q5i ir^ 

qi »jfq?qq iiqq 1 fqqq: iq^tq: 3Tlfqqq qwfc^ fqf^^q: i 51^- 

■qsill^ftyq: 2ii?q'q,^ffirq$iq: I q^g^q ?cq#: | srqfgqOq |# q 

ssq, ^4: 1 l^^nfira tfq I g^r r%4lfqq: I q g q: cfii%^f^^tr|,: | 
wq fq^^rfqq: | fq^ =qqf ^rt: 1 Jyrq qqdlf^ ’qqq; i i 
qosia: q ^q I q fqfqtT qRiqJspqi'^l q^qr qqr q%fjm ^qf qiURi 
fi^ ’■'jm f I arqsRg qqrqqqq; i arq^qq i qgqr_ 

^qr^^igqwnqirgqri^q: >q^iqq1jj_ i qiosT?5??qiqTqtq qrffvq^^. 
a 31^4 qrqi-g^r f%5!->{qrqi%<^ qru ^7% gtqsaqrfefqS !=;=*★ 

qf^q;a^qq «Bia ^"nnqqgrqiw | q-qg: ajiqqr JRjft: ^qrqqrqi: q?^q?q^ II 

^jqrfqqtfq grqqfqqfgq^rqi yqr^: 3r4:qq5r<T4 f^q'^rq^qfqq^qq: 
qR'«iqq:.’!jqqTqi q^frt arq i qq fqf$r <qqfq »i^qi«fi%|>|: ^qq%fg- 
^ =qogr^qrgf%qffiqfqfq fqrq’:qqi4lfq aiqrqf ^^''ftqfq 

nq«4 gq?qi 4 aqi«q qtq qqr^ i qqt smi? q sqri- sflfqqrsft q|r- 
g?ii: I amreq gf^wqilfqqi? > ^r^qiftr qqicFr^ 

^r: II qqrfqgqypq qr#ti fqf^jqr gfir: i * , * air|^ ^qr^Rrsft- 
sqiq »qq f^fq^qiq I qq/|q%q qq^ g aqq4 ?r qrqq; i ^isftqqrqqr: 
?iq! «iqqiqT?r ^q4t: 11 ^11 f4^q^g q’R^ ^rr^q^f^ Tvi qi^S'iqi4 

K q qq- I qq fqqq[. v qqrfa. h is q4. ^ ofsql^ 

( qf5i:). « 3n«3T ( w?q?: ). <J ^tiq ft- ^ qqpi. \ » qft^o. 



; I 


<r«i 

( I ) fq>^qqir^qioiq^R- 

’fn^ 5[lii|g[ I gq^ggg 1 l 

f5ra^% ^ JTfs^: ^?^3f5cra: I 
^5^ r5ITS?n§^?r: n II 

?g5a^; I 3'^aif?|: I ^31 a^q^fd- 

?} I 3F(?i f fia^r^'iq'irq ^qfi^fi: i wd qqf ai'nHt 

f;% 2l^<wr4Rif^q^: I 3<T iwaiii «-iirar 4;^if%;T; Hrsrgi-^'r 

?rrti Wif^i ^r^r ger; i s -sra n^ftp^ ■■fAJ^ irfAqn^^ 

3^-I?F'^^i:stf5VT^i! ci=f35^i'4^'i(il si ^Tr. i f.4;qiirflfcifqT?5J^ 

5qf%;^4'TSBid jffrTqu^fiqR gfa lysi^w: i qi!irig44qT — 

31:1 i%3 4rci#f J}fJ} q,!%ijfrgFli fl’'--£i4^n4i ^^'■-tomi-. visirar-fiJ^'i 

q4asi qft'-ii'fl: gjqigss npqi'q^firfiirqii? 1 ?i strfr- 

STffll^l sfqj^lStSi ^r^i'^Jit'cl fq)sJlffi*l €2Il%:'4’qR''l "72^ qf'iSl- 

I 5[K5r| 1 g^gn^sirqifalr S[5i)i4- 

firf^ vni:rf 11 ^fa t ?f f ic^r a R5'qfi5^p4'r 

?i5??TF7 yjfR I ?f 4ratf<;^=iR:ir«i:‘'7?iq'wr?: ar^Mfpi ag^ 

pfjJtg ai'-'-f gi^'rsjf g^fq 1 gsiFag*?j»iiS[i'-;fpjggg'i gjiiifig: 1 

^r*i^gT«)gPi 5 ^ ^rgfi fg^gcg^; 11 gfg q^rafqejq: s4 sgqsigg'T.; 1 
g^if =qif.qa 3 fi^)gr?grjfsi ^ ifmm'A 11 »i g ’figg: qfg f4i'4:K’i^i«i gri;;i/rg 
ftsarq^c f ag: qiHj fgg~'4 ’ 3 H qqig^ g-gigi fqq'=Eg sr^Rgr ggi 1 1 

f^^at^gga 2 iiH'aqgi''ii &r':gi5ig gesq: \ aiqrgfg gs^gi^ 

gi%i;g#g afgsjgfg^,?i: i sp^qq^g agnt-gustiqg: gg: 1 qaj^g g-^qq^g 
aiqcg ggig^ar^g: gp?; g^4 gcargqi^grg gfafgggRig: gnugj 
“ 3qgqnrag;i sirai agggggj ar^ggr ‘ ^^gqig: aiaf^g ’ ?cggg fggg: ” 
figgo I aitri gi^gia i aig^ gissjug. i gggi ^i^fg?grfgcgg: i 
aigia^ g: trq gtg: agftg ^gi to 4 qqamqigr^ srgtfa ?ggf^ i 
a^gi^g ^gilqsfra gjgpq: 1 aig gqgigg^g^i fg^qn^^r- 

fgvg: gq^ggq grggggifgggag^tgrg Egfa^qgsq;!?: 1 g gtqgtf^- 
^g^sgf gfg: 1 sgigqffgg; 11 ti aricgg; amrgr ggr% sjiEfgrg gg- 
g#g fgsglsg sg^fggr ^g^aqg; i arag fg4?4g aigqf^cgrgrj%i i 
sttetstT I argigg ?i^gigr-. gr^^iir: gitgr: ^ sfsggsq l^5j- 

? gfrerq fggr gfgrri p.q. q agfgggt»! 3u<gggigi«gggigrg. ^ fqr- 

ggr. % g^gis^i gt«gfif^i%g.. '1 sg- ^ gfqg^. ® Hig^r:. 

<i q^r^* q’HR ggg f rt^ . 

i 



( ^ I ) q ^ f%?:ig- 

f^?i I ^^cii ^ ^£Ri%irf[ I 

iT^?fiTJ5[|| I f% f«?I R^I«^ I 

^ ^ ^Wl^’ I -m\. 

cTf?R*f^fi['Tf%^^^I*Rf ^'“^l ^ 

M) 

3f|f^ I 

^.RR f^rR^ I J!5 f^l^cf I ^ 

f^^iqxT: I 

^ I 

?n^o — 

ftf!m ftnmrdr ^ rcri% ^fri ■ifkk i 

clf II II 

'm: g=^3r. sif^si: i ^ ^ i gijfln^udvq’f a 

«r*i: I 5i«f q^qR-w^r ^rqtfjRi- 

?f<^T5ii rn€2ti[g?vq f ci: i ^nj-qi fq<?4 ii i ^ ii 

ar;qqgiq: 3c<ni: i ^irnil ?ffi qi i ^s^q: stto?: 4j??r i q<r^ 

giqi^^ m tl^'t?'4: 1 451 mi4?|Pqi54^4: *Rt^4: 4^4 I BT^cltBr 
f45I*j; I 3??44H?q44 I 3=4iTgTf;if5rq4lVj1c44: I 3T4 44^% 

aiH'Jl't: !g<l4: I ?|I§f^4T |'4i^4:;44;ir<'JH4nift; l ^!T4ra4 54 !^- 

4^11 1 arStRT qgi74?irF4i4r4\ i 414 44 '^qf^^aqjRoi 544141 : 1 
9fwri 4%c4^: f^lRl4^^4 14^1 f^f^ST I ISRIH I c4f% 144411^1 

4 g I 44 444lf4444Tcai»t4r4'4: I 41 1514^ I c4f4 ^ifqfR lfi'JiT?4I- 
?4R| 41 4tl4r4 41 44 4t45[ 4^5 5ri4^4'lf4-3I4 4lt 441§l'%: I c454 
44 HI«II40|j|gq;%^j4: I 3TI4Tl4 ^51 II 1v» II 

f ^T- r: 5410} q«JT44»:iTn444o. \ Srtw 4414 • ( ^rkl' 414?^! I ) 

440. V = 4 t 41 ; 4414 '^. “i f H^ren 1W44 14144144; 141444144. 

5 4W4. O ¥trf4. C3T4'5; 4f4 4 444 o fi^o 41 441 aflftft STUrti:. 
1 3q?4lcme5-miiTlf5r4i^S4 4T 44T. ?o 541414:. U 3- ? 4 414^14. 

4f^> 40501%. 
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l rqqR ar^l^ 5^^firqi^qik^?ll' 
ciTcT^r Rfon^inci 1 1 % 4 15??m r%9rT9PTf^^^f r- 

iT^i^q^rm I ^'-^r fl i 



o — wM ^ T^qrR 


3T5RI: fsrnl^rfqr 1 4(^2 i sricR^it ^fl^^ir 

a^TT '§3^1 I r%?ir q;f r^; 2tiCi?#qf5i: Hf® 

<i?IIHq[ I q?t3 ^ ?T3 iffT^q^TRil, I 5iqr: 3?%f% 5iRTlJfq[ | 

I 5f}intii ^^riffqggRq; 1 1 ^^icii %3^r 

q- 5^01 I .3T5f I ^fn'nTfJrtJT^ 1 ^il%5Tr3 ^cfi; 

9W: 4 qiHPq mv. riqf SJf^ w %qf 

d: I 3fci TTq 'itqdTiirqqrq^i: arr^^Tt: qi^gq^q fw-im-. fqfrq 

%■■ I dl?%: 'I&: q'^: qq: 3Fqq;T^: 3T%3. 

I arar^ qqr q^jir q?ir qwq 

4^^rqr5^q ariqqi'^fjt 1 qqr qqr l fqg ^tqiiRffq qri; 

qnrc: i arKr^qra ?fq?sqr| i fgfiqfq q^^cq: i atls an^a^ 
af6qTfiig'??'JI5T5^: 5% f%qtm: 1 I%qTqT sgqfciJqr q^i^q: g^^T: I 
qiqrgf^Tg^qrqi 35T?ar3^Rl: i Rifeqmjfrqf %<3iiVoiq: sqrwqqfq: 

«3qi?q !ti5qT2F3 I qr5i?q> qq g^uqqi^^vq qqi ^r stqjfq: qifitqr: 
f|ll%T%i5(T qtfit; qi?jq: %qiqf qta^n I arq £(Rc?t* 

gq 1 ^iqTT%: l afgqi?I*q I Rpqu ll II fife 
q tRqf^ »Tqr^fq q5iiq%^ qq ¥ftErii^^^ir#tqiT>ii 3Tr%- 

^ H q^r?T. aqfqiqqini. ^ q^q. ^ qw^^iq ^0. H qqqr- 

fqqrrqi. ^ ^ q q q5qr% fqi^to o^mq®. « 3=qt,:ffiiq; c q»^- 

ir«%:. qjfc. ?<>qqlfP(T5tq5W:^Tftqfi!lf%l%^. f^rfirq; gw?. 
3T3ref; ?^ft3|r. 





<r^ 


^ II \% II 

!?=!?: I ( nTg^srai ^[ 3 *j|f i? 4 f^i fsadf^flciiwra: i ) gp:^ 

^TagrtTr^OTJT^ ^*3( I 

frw ri’^ T%r^^ rrmi »i;«Ti!5rcWci qr: u ^o ii 

( qi^^'r; q^Rr i ) 

^ — ( ^m^, I 3 TRq»(aH, I ) ^\ ^,»^iTTl%iTqf«? I 


qra-gT 5 !j ^ q^gTjffR I vftq'Ji^qflq ^iq'q i 

3 %T^q ft?# 3 {r?Kir qs^p-t arftqT q[?rq 3 [:^# pf|# aq, i 

qtqt qRjqt qiqq;: anfea? iiftai a'lftqq crq i 

sqta; arq rfift#?; aa 1 2 ;r%qq: -qqaq^qift ^ q;qi? 5 ift =q 3 TfpqcE- 
qtr^ cf'!TRJi:!q,if# jqiira araf## 3 Ti'f p'pi §f^qi sr^ip-tgxriHi 
T^lTjai I%iff qqq'rfcT ftaPR?;: q 3 Itqq: I 'cW STH^ar m. 1 

aqr ^^ifinr •qqaift •♦jqaKr^itft q;qT«ift q ^'if i ai^sj fi?pf 

q'T- 5 Rn»ftq ^qin# qrfa i ;«qr*iar! 0 ifiiqqi? 5 q:R: i sqqr gpq: i 
3 Tq f-<(q?rq:-'T ;1 i:(t"#q 3 Tqq pqTqqqw ;k 3 (I[;| qilqsrqq.l^ I 

fqrmftq'Fiftqr^^qrqaqi isiqftqflqqgjirgssvilft virq-. i 3 iq ^qi^iiatq- 
qrq^'qq feqqijqi q i jqgft'qi^Wr ^;g=q:tq 3 (ir g‘#qf 

qiTP-cqqq q q-itft q«)iqi='«-qR 1 1 % q q<'jii?ia»q apf qwtiqp? q 1 - 
sqwgq'qfqtgq'^q aqr qTiqqiTft^rpi^; 11 'i« 11 

qrriFq?qi?t: ^.iTqqqqqapift: 1 fsa^ftt ftfia: <!' 4 Tftq: 3 i^fe: ^ 53 
f^dfqftaraft: 1 3 T 4 igqqqTsn#-^gr qf<:^Wi| |ft 1 1 

qra; q?qt q?qr q^r qiqr q# pfq 4 qf<qtqiii 5 qRiiqg?qRqwl 3 rft«iTq 1 
qprt q^qf qqr f faqgq faq: gq: q^qr: qi?% 1 cqilq q; 3 TPIW qiqt 
gqr: 1 qq: TTcjfljmtiRq gqqTRIc-qqjqRqt qiqft q »Iiq: II II 
3 FifM qrftq qfiqq arl^qil^q qprraq 1 srftqqftfq^: I 


\ Rqqffqfo. ^ qrq 5 p:-^Tqi=i:? q?r^ 1 iqfto 1 ^po-sriq??: ?o. 
\ qi^q«ii%:i qrqqtqi^:. v q^spi. q gar. 
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( ippram ) tT5i^ ^ q qr|l I 

Vi» 'O 'O 

qf^ qR’sqif^ I ( sr ) 

^O — ( 3?4I?n ) qfq^^qtqiJJ qqq;^ 51%0iqi^.q 

Rqi%’ql?:rq ^qFqi^^qqfasifq i ( 'J? ' ) 

qRo — I q qq^qfq^fqqq | qf$f qiqi^qqjq: | 

( ara^ i ) 

^ 3:^0 — %i ^|[qiqq^ — 
qqqo — ( ?^ qs'tqrwnaq 1 ) f^g^ji rq;g;qrqqu%qq- 
^qrar^fqqqq ^riiipiqqiq 1 

^^s^o-^qf f^5iiq|qq?qi Rnqq 1 fqf^: i 

;jpfo qi^q|^,^qqq | 

qj3:^o — ( I ) 

O — ( ?|t^r J^Wciqi ) q q^qq^qf; 1 

( qRqrq mimj) I qg;qqi5riqqi?q'iqi qCl I 

q;3:^o — qsifTiqqfq fqR: I ( I ) 

m-qo — 

( ^ ) 5T 5fi§ ai'qrESq % qaTo’i I !paT i( sfjg gq sfjqsT aiwii^'r ^ 

qi3T( q^(Rci I err ariw S'? ' 

qri^tqrfl I qqq?cT qqia>^4gfqqq KriJU’liqs^^ ^ISTircqfsiqfei^q; \ aTia: 

I Rigfaqa''rrq ^ 5r% srsqqurrq: 1 cirffeq: 1 a^- 
r%«i qtqqqrq cq 1 ^qTRfrqq qr»j%iisi!q 1 q>T qiqr- 

j^rq ffq^ 3rqt'q^ii5=q:^ ^ qrqqcqi'g- 

^q qqreRqrqqrfirqq 1 arqff ^qq^q arqf^q srq^qr? qqi qqr qqq^q 
at^ I 3i^q %Tgf 5q aqf^qq 1 qq^stqrf: ^Tfiqr^gq^s??!- 

qm g qtqifqqjqfqr ?fq qiq: 1 ar^qMrqr qqq^^fqqH^qq: 1 

? 3rqT?f»; qrfq^r; q''-qwr5qttJTrt^. =? qql fqsqsp:^. ^ qiq^r nm®*. 
\i *( qq: aiq^ifn qfarqqr «q«r^o fqrqq. 

<: gqqqfq. sTrcqqqq. ?oPf<»rfafq^ \x qiraqr. wfqq'^qfqr. 
\\ q^q. qf^. qfqW; fqfgW ( fqtwifq ). 







?jfr inn i 

sfh^ %ig^»lT<T** « ^? •' 

( I ) qsiji 5 I^d?[ 

'TF%^R I m\ f| I 


35 ^* *m5T q^cftsTT 

^»nf^?5TSf¥l. %qf% ^ f cj gTHRRFI?:!^: I 

wii^ W HWt sfTT%?TT f^R^Vt- 
T: chivitl-yi^ II H 

I ( fc^l'if^^'-r r^T?q€ JJi’Sq/a 1 ) 3^^f ^H^S^qJT^qi: | 



3WJI afc[^rgif^'#icir 1 c[T#g»r^T% 1 arw '-f-i^ ^Tflura 

?^>icTW? ^rarg4 ^tfign?? arjarwifl^ 1 

f^lig^ra^^ 1 m sftf^ to 5 ^ 11 hi 11 =^f3a: 

JT?5zrR55^?f %?JTJ|f %55RJf: 5i)tJTt?} 

?IctsJtTfi: I ^ 13 : 1 ?m 1 4fa'-RI?l: 

TOJr=-en%qj^: 1 ?iTO: ?f0I ^ I ?ia ^f?Rt flHfi: I 

35111 : 1 5ig^'^3nf^: !fTO 2 j I qaj^fli ft^fciwi 

qajT'JTf qf q: qsT^sqjr: nnq fqqqf^ sipEgt^qRa 1 Wito: ^ntcqvi: 

^^3= 3^= ^f^sqi: srqqrq Rq^qiq ^q 3Rg7j||; 3 {I>t; 3R5 

^ %qfra I gq ^5qr?qHlf t TOq^RSS^TR'q f Iq, 3jqq:q I 3{;3 t;n^ 

%qR<qvrB: qqfq qqq qqiq frf%q; ?q; 1 arq 

Siqqtrf^qr s^sq gfqqTqTfgq qtfH: ^q; q^q g qrfHr: I q^iq^ 
ir% 3T«n?(4g. 1 [m Riq^rq^rai qqr-3?qigiRrq%q qaie-^qrqqRq 
qriBRii^q %qRq qqos^r qqi^iqq t ssiqqicsa^qi qqqrqT^iqqraqiPq 
^ a^rqq 1 qqq q^q:^ qqqqqqqi qqr ^fa^rq 

^rqqftr% a^ra^'Jpji q§Rq^ 1 ] Hi^^qtf^qfq: qqi 3?r5iT: 

%: gf: qR qr^ qfq^iqfq rqir??!: ^qtnqoir fcqq: quf^ I qiqqgg- 

a^iEiqtq^a^iRfrqTg^qtnqT mh-. 1 Rjqnr n h^ 11 

? arR^PiB. H qfefi qrl%qiq%. ^ qntp^f# qq. k f^iqiWTPrwajq:; 
qqqqirqj. H qq: iq^i oqwq;q:- ^ g^t. « flqqf^. ^ fft? qqiilrrfft 
f&fw:. «. q^"-fti 5 pfRo. ?» 5ti«pfq. H q^e^q. {nqiffqq;. 



sr fT'-iir ITJRI JT^?T=5r??ST?^3T^f > 

3Tf«^l%lJfTI5a%e^% 5HaTftl^?J w 4 t ^ST U II 
3!’!| 1% *T^q^f?Tf I 

^ 5tf!nH*? I 

*T?rR?n «i«i%^r!TR?T|f^f n ^8 ii 

I ?TR?I?»?RqT=Ea5m I^SfR I 

( cr41 I ) 

( m: af^iiiw I ) 

II^O 

ssn %TT^t^fJrT€r^r 

^TTfT?# 5F?r??5rT»^^5Tf^f%^ ssTssr^ t 

Slim ^OR n u 

•r rT'irt^ I »lf^'?rfS3?C. 'iltJRsrq^: n: »f^: M^aiiRfgaTf.q^ia^q 

?irqr^F-r ^gar p q';#i55r w-^fr i^TWd ^^■■ i qn 

cIi^I I J??5% »r'7r: ri?^ 3T[^r f^itiT ?:arf« 1 Fii 

iTfr ^I'^i ^ 1 5<f^ tts ^■■aiT^iTesi 

5fra^'\ qqr g^=!fm a«Tr anfwr arrfeff ai |% qi^srn i 

g^sji I 3TW II II srfg^fa t ti^i^ jir^ nrg: 
3T|; q^TJ|rf^^fRr§<^ 5lt^^f| 5Tcg«3 ^ HTH 35 ®r^i 5'^3- 

f^i55Rr3?3W^f^5if433 ainq; i mm OTJTi3iijir*n Jirg^fq gqfl«i€.'iRi 

5’<-=^RT55r3Tr ?i<5ra5^3lf^TW5fi«I3I3 I 3TI2j! grs/. 11 11 

Silf^ I 3T|3 iV^^I SIKf W: I 33I-'-|i 

f^'43; qfliT: %3IJTCra: 3 3g5323l!3 3f54 JflHnW I T% f4f^- 
c<!JII — flur: ?lf3T 5^5131 3?3 ?f 7^1 I gii 

II^5tf3I?[3 33 W3 3553 nosaraROTiq^^R 331 3t $13^3 ¥W 53?3, I 
I 'if«3 ?|jf 53;33W3T ^3g^II%3f 3^13 3^331^3^3 3^3 ^3- 
f^^553c3r 35^^ 3f^ 3T3%3 331331 3131 3Rot3 3T3?3 ?S: I 3r3 3 
3153%: 31^%: 3133%^: 333^35%: ^33^^: 

9333^# %3T^ 3% I 331 31331% ^3^1: I 3^ 353 3r?3: I 3333'%! 

? 33 :, 5 33rf^r. ? 33[-35f3o. V 31133 IJ3. H %?3T. S 
® 3305 35r®m. <5 ®if3T3ifi«>i asrrqo. ^ ^3ra;. 








i ) 

qwm 5^4 TTm fitd 
^ H?nfqTr4: ii « 

q:^0 ( I ) 

3lf^?c|Vq^^T?T% %rT%d ^5T?}g^T%i 

^3?55ni5n ci^if^ I 



( 5113?^ I g^l'ij'iqfJt: | ) 

jj^o — (Hmwqn.1) 3T€[ q^ct^^fg-aj 


55q|^liT)RTi 
^C|5f f^l^ltsTT I 


1 qqig^iqti^^q acsiii i ^q^'Jiq.i ^sioith; i 
ffii^ II '-c^ II ?iqRaiqfitfa m’Jngqf^^a 

JiRq^w qfcqtqrsw 5[?iTqHc^iiq u%^^im \ i miRqi- 

Jirqi9T^ qvjJT ^3;erar jri 2R5D3} ’^fcurfici grqr^i %:? s"^;! 

IgJir rR sRqfq %fgr»T: stPfl^^arfH: q?:iq qq 

»^r: i ga^rir^ilxin ii n i 

3f|Tq: ^l%gqL I 3RqqT ?j^i^er qra: 

I 3Ti%iq;, Rqfrid fqpgqaqi 3ji%RTn5iJi, i 

f%*q55f^c3n ^^cqgRRqtq 'RHT|^^qi5liqiqlc3j=ifc|: 

^f^r ^«iini TO^q^Hiqq 3[^q^i4:qmr=33ii'q3i?; i ara; aw 
^ ^^roi ^ ^ 3WRjR3rpq-ii affair f^r^ 

fSRlfirqS^qR RtfqjR,! aRIRqos^og^^qr aTStlfiiq^Sqf^ 1 
=q arfenflq'jRfr fqi%i i%i;^ iitgRgjir 

cRR ¥r ^ti% gi4 JRiR I gqjTr =qi55q;itr i 
fTR, II II I qrqq |?|r»i#Rc[qTSMq<»ntg®q- 

^rqj&qi%rR: I anwf^ i arwr^ ar^^u JT«rf5iq?^?[ 

X *rlq sqifqriqqiin^ ^fiCRq:; qijsqtifls ©g. ^ ■g<»g. ^^^ qqeq-sqrg. 

5 «qiPi qtn% 5^3Tqai v tq. 



: I 




( ^5^ I ) 

ah irm JTR ^3j5iTn5rn ^b^?!; qrRsimt 

^^sRT^Rifrfq n ^<c n 

— ( ancun^Ptj^i ) 155^1 ^i»^fsR»T | 

JJ^O ( diq^ I ) 

fmnsrf ?:r^fn’ Ij^^r jw i 

d'^l ^q^I?RT^ff ll II 

d^iq^d q^1fq[ q^qqqdqi^fi qqgqi^RqiR i 
li‘tT% II 


sfRR^^r cii?5ff f% ^- 

cifd I ft ft<i'4 ^ qq <|'|‘4rqt fiRiq: ft^it Ms 

i sfi i siiqqqqfiq 1 1 ?;% a^qrfq i q al^g: 

qift'srrfl: qq ^Jfqq^fti armqqqqqigqf sfifjqcf: I q^lRq 

gR’jfe: I 5=3[qn ua^rq 5T3;I qqt It; qq^qjr^: wi 

qjl -'rqi qqr <r%ri qn>'Rq i q^fq^q wqfqfa qis q^; q»^ 
qraafiicq^: I i pq;, ii 'Hi ii sfctq^^ 

^qqjqqcq utrqr aricqq: qRgrq;^ft% qqtqqqt^ 1 

!TniRTfirT% I qqr qq qrqRt ?l%cll qq tp; qr^qiq^ qrfq 
d' 4 r aqq? aiq qq qqfqqtqiigt qiqq^^ol-esf sq^R ^jsqq^wj^ 
i q?r^-tqTw4qr^ai^q'i?qq qq gf§ srqf^tqcftRf qrq: i 
am 3 t 4 qiqrqt q"sjaf q^T Rlftqf f^qr q %rI 5 qi |cg^ 5 i^qr?qq 
gqRq qr% srrqjtftqRq qrfq^-^qq ^jqqrcqqisBRqtqqn^q 1 35 ^ 
qq^^q — qqgqiqjgqrqqq qqgq'Ntfeigq^.q. 1 qqiq-Rsnqi ggqql^- 

qrqft^H 11 I 3(q qrqq^’^l/qqtW g^qq Ig^^rqiqr- 

^qilsqi^qqqqiT^: 11 II 

5fq ssftqtqrqsqfTqirqiqq^iqqTf qgqtf: II 

I: qfi ?T- '< q"'?; qtqj q^;. ^ fi'oiq; tM. x am%. qisqq;. ^ j^S. 
« qff- %w- 3ft^qqifq- ?» fRi qrqiqqcqi?% qg^; 

qqiH: I. 



I 


( af^SiT^ a^lR: I ) 

STffTo — 

^5rqit?JT?PT^s/^ m ia[ i 



|:<3JTl# JT^Rf^ | ^JT[f^5«Ifi^ ^=T I 
|i^ *??Tr m sri^rai 

1 ^ff ^ frn^ I 

R^fqi^Tx^ m\ ^ %% I ^?iT^5r i 

( fq<?5>2f I ) ‘arq 3T?^i{et [%f 

C\ ^ ’V 

I f| I 

#Jr IRIf^rft R^f|?T# «If- 

33TTSc%q fiRTT^rT'. R^'i^W > 

3Ta ffa -la fflq%^w'^^qaqi3i%.'sq ^gawaafaR- 

vra ! ?Tarff >j5[a;^jfq mmj-i fqarar^a^a^Fi fiarCwt 

i'%?TR'ri'qrfaaa’:qRia afitfRaqii: i ^«T^5f?nf? • aaqr^ 

^qqii?iRa?i I aafi aaifq ^i^fq 

’Ea’i^Rq^wa ^ i ?i?Mq i Rj^iq Jirfri^ai; qiqaaf « 

mwa I 3i(%fffs: qiqy^tfrf ^rrq; i ??r; a^sqrar ar^iar af^- 
'I asf qiaa^ q,q ai%»p-l ^aiqs afqjRnii i%g ^g qriisa 

'flq 2tTq5|^^ I wq%%R: i3fiarffiq;ii 'i ii a^sa: l55r 5155 ^ 1^551 
^pqt 3ia55tq;q t ff}S^?Rq!Rfrf?r i 5i55fa^5aq^Tq3 1 

%Ji afrtiTq irqqiRH t affina a%¥[4 1 af^>ra m- 
afwr%f% qr af^^ran 1 arftaarR: 1 qiifi^i%i^^ n^j^i 

I ?rf ail ^la^arft'jST Rttq<5ft m 1 gqRWJi; 

qi'jfa^fariF: 1 awraf^ 1 ' ’iwatft *^5^ fig- 

\ sq5=fT Hia qo. =t R?if q. ^ srcjfqfqo W^Rt v aRrai- 
'i q?t^; 3i5r jg-i. ^ 5fi fqv^o. « qt-qt asjqqfqr. <j fRipq^^; 
TOffT’asfi:. ^gq^mi. 



*4^’tRc q T W^ 2|^T II ^ II 

ift^o 

^Tf7TI% fWl^ 

?:r3^ cT^sx'q i 

’1:51^: ^rT. 

f%;^r!fT spn 5T3 licTT^iirT^im ^rg: II % H 

( qgW'XfW I ) I 

r^i^fecir ^-iiBi: ^r fii^ i wi«i.r»rrfg 

^irgg^ I f^J^I^Irlf^Igrg^I 

Jtt?i; '?^l^cl3)i <=5§fT-’4r =61 %?iiif?nrqH, I iJiTi’-Ti w-TC I #itqg^i- 

?rtit ?(?5iqq'?ii I flicS'^i 

3RJIT: €r n?.r3<H|i isxxik^i ^fi ^°qi ?:T?=!ii i Mrifii; ggi- 

f^r^j: q%f¥i: ’ji'IciJir I 3^^ qi<ws *^^5^T^^^^a^5I 5(TI5^ 
gnfs^T iiw fq^rf^i;!; yif^l^l: 3W ^ig;ct%3: fi^rtv^-. 

\m Stirflf ti% I 'ireq 3nVriq;qra?fr sqjfi 

q^sqi q^sqq^l ^ STI+irr^ %r51% I ^qJTT I 5tllt?5rqqrir%a fflUlP.II 
QTRTsflf^ I ?tiwn.i gqrf'^T^'Ti I gq^moqifq 

Jijqrf^i =! ? tqq g »ai1^ i fqq^?l’siT?ftcq4: i »i=^FJif^i ar^i^ftii^i i 

JRl: I f^'43 ^I^5fiqif'il ?^^?Sl'JTn%,Tfiq 

I si^frqqJR^ qi^ SRI^IT am'i'jt <l^'4 %rif3[l fisiir ^isq 
^ I ^q g^jjqcqi scuf; yi3?iRwqt 

?i^5!S6Zfr =q ftq^^qrqqgqcqT =qg^rq fiat a'it%qrf i 

flaru ftsR5T =qr^ «ft: f?»XV4t: a^rr i axfqjqf^^ia Hq%rq4: l aq; fq^- 
=aRd I 3q tip qr aia^iit 3?ft q=qqf^ii s^n- 
^rrir ai sq^ «ii<iTOsqrKcqT5 i q^i?t3fiT^3'jmfeaprp^ifftq: 
gq: I gg?^ 3i5q> ar^q^J ^ qrrq^ gafwpq^rr ^qi q^. i 
ip wa: aif^: ax^: spquqlarq ?R a wat^ip xxrq: faT^TOT aqt i 
I jpi 3i^ f'3'- fq^rq’- fq^^q: i ai^^ftq i 
qjioqfeifqqiqn?: 1 qg^af^sqi q^*i. n ^ n aft^aqi^a^Tfa i tiq qqi 
X qq. q. qqpjqgfq ^ oqt^iSt. « ?q. q a^. 





qR ?ri<T qm i 

t^r — Ri^^cfww^ I ( ^ ) 

*l%0 — ( ‘ ^ ^ |r^W%5T \ {^) 

(sf^o — ( qiqif^req^^ I 

jj^o — qr^fWqg Elfq^lS[% 
qfRR[q^fq§^i | 

^1^0 — {%qHRf|r|F^^ ^ qf^: I 
j[^(o — m !%?■ I 

fSil — ( ^fqqf^qL ' ) rr^Rr^r qf^ qq q HR^cfR?f q 

qq^f ■qrq'^qi% I ( *T ) 

^\^^o — RqqqR?qnqqR(q Rr(fR|5 ^i] qi^^R I 
q^o — ( ??fqqi^qrcifnqq. i ) 3i§ qq?i%qwqR[ ( 3iq- 
?qRl ) ^^?q5q I ( ^ ) 

( q: ) i ( ?q ) qqf'( i? %3f3i 

( q ) '■^ qfo'nft^r «r q:f(; srt^r ii gfiafi i 

( ^j- ) 3f4 301 3T3i3ti arw^'fii 3ioiii TT«r Pticf anqljf^r 1 

qiqqrq^ir^ffl'rR gda^qq afq^q aq'l^Kq gxf,: 
sftq^qqr^q^ra qrqqiqqq: aqqraqi r^qiqqr^iqrqq qt^jqrq: 
qiiq^ qgf^qiq qqqfqfe 1 arq: qqiqa^qwqjrtiqq; 1 
qqr^ fq^aS'qfiW^'fewF^r « srrqs^q »iiqq qqrqji^rqEB 

g qq 11 amfq^q^ qg ^Tr qfqqq qqq 1 raaafgfid^q gctWqq- 
g^q II ^ I 5ftq;q%g: ^frg^qqiiq^R qiqqiqqq ^arqi 6 ^qqrqq- 

q|q^ ^qqqqw^^ififc?: atqqq qiqftki I qrq^qrq^a- 

W«RqT^1'*3T^q?^ I jsqaqf^rfq fqfq^gl^iqg ^ I Rqq gqgi 
aiqqRT^ 3ftqqqiqqi^ q»55qy5lfqq:qr?|lijf^ ¥rrq: i fqqi?q^R?q. 

< q^r. ^ qifq^T- \ qwftqC-qqwnqg qfrnsr; /% qqt ^qifa^ 
f^q^q#!^; ^IlWq fqqqqiR. ><j 55r:. ijii. ^ fq ^ ti:q; ogq 
ig 3rt»Rq3R. 's qfii fqqmq} <n ftqqVar qrfq qsfr-qr ^ qqaqr 
^ q«# N^isriq. s5^-qr3t-(q sTssfe, 



gfi^o — ( I ) 50^ci^5^f^«?lfir% *tI^ 

'O 

fl>*T?% 6 r^ Slil- WI^*? I 

5?rerg^’?53 jr *^<>< 1 ^ ^rg: ii 8 ii 

( 3?^ I ) 

^«h: I ( 1 ) 

3n^4WI«l4fa5!t^«T|J«'^ ( (5) 

¥?qT?l4ldd<«Slt>«flK«UI- 
^RTcs?:: q^ ^ !i«rer. « u 

^.q; t arf^iH^f^ jtto i i =? 

i ^ 55<r«gr<ii ^ i ^ s^f%5i^<n qiqjisn 'cr^tr- 

q:i^ 3»gTKi>tRc^^^i^r%>Ht g^^^fgqr^ssHil^ «^i%: i w ar^aflgH 

^«T^3 51^|: 5^- I ^ f fwcR^R i 

arq ^ ? J<'>T 3{q?« I (5ri4«fi|fq4: I I 

^q?iT4^ra^5i i w gq^; fSERit 

a^q?^ 'SRaq^ i af^'nqw'tRJ qm l W g^i^B: %*Rr5>q 

I eT^StT^ireWBR: I anq! fffqL « ^ H <l^W?R(% aiq^- 
I sRTflrt qqrfR;: fqg^R ?j#b ’ay; i 

a5l?5R6ROT5i: I S»T4flr3T .^5l:?5^5|qjqT^f^«q-flIi^ 

«rq: I sn^sIwmnTftri^ « arr^q^mi^ venmA i 5:^ 

|t«?Tf5r I 'ft5Ta:ia?l%^?aiJ5:?sl!(lf5r I 

JrtHl^i ^i^«r; qrat ?ii?€i: laR'saai.^al^iw ^ 5 ^ 

qnm 1 gweiwan^^apE^ qr^i: swsr^: %ji ?R4^fRiT«f5a5iTfa^qr- 
JiT'a^qrfalm art ?iR«i «i^ wTi «3 WHf Jw I qa?i: ^^aJigt^qiaTi- 
la*- « q^f% q»g JniR?iana>Rti?i; ais^nViR gi: <wi(% i awi i 
qaRi^ 555 B ffR II ^ n ajar laRviivgiifliq. i 


t f%atTq#i^. ^ o?ft% ffqa; ‘'a?ii%. \ I^gaf^Stsf. 

^ H ini %K^- yareft. a wfsiw. »?grj, « nfir. ^gas. \« ^m* 





^.C 

( Oi^'^’ii'S I ) 

I 

( ?if^'?r^>l I )t{%\l\^ 251^ ^ I (11) 

;,^0 ( I ( ^ ) 

H^o — *TfI^ qis^fri^^ ^ I 31^ f| 

^1F33#rF3I?fIt 

^Tcl.1 

ire® I ^,?RlqfqT 'kmi »rai 

% q5I^; I ^ISx-3 I I ( q ) 

,jf,o — ^'t I ( ^ ' ) 

^R 3tR qrq qiq^fiqRi^q i 

^ I ( ^ ) JTt qs^ w I 
( *r ) qf^aiiq '^1^ peq IS^ 

^ Jt 3?t3Tt I ?n *r«3 I 5nf^3T a| ^ fji>^ i 

qgqq ^lW^Ig TTt i WiqT’^g^ 11 f I aR ?fcl I 55R fm ?fW 
JTW ' 'qp*lf**l: I f^W: sqifa: | 

5,^ =a g4 =515)^4 %%?«irrai: i 3^f^: gf^iqiq: «?it 
4hqi%^ I aqi i f*i?fr *I?l^^^fq: i 

X q^ura:; ^ ipwifw ipNfl- \ >ir?nf?t:! 6%<rao. >r fim^. h qa- 
5jn% *T^. ^ ^’TJTrqqR. « q?T??«Tt> ?q 'iq rao5?5t% 3-q?»wj?r-« 
arq^ sRftpii’Tprf 'mmHMqrqr: i 
^pqtnFTr- >ms?^ f4fr*r>nj' ?5^: ii 

gT?f5HPn:-TOiWI?lT:;’55’ff^l?lf: |.<n. 35«m^fq >r"n^T! 

<ffl ftr- &. < 9T^%. % f^mo. XO «>rf5TJT>!T. STlt OTT^. 

^qsnwfqi'?. (5*)* F:''3n»ffF. xx «qr|if (^qR«f). 



TOISf : I 




^^0. -( I ) I i 

»ft <yo i nu?^a5 r^f^<T sioi^T 

JTTHtSl^T hi g5Tf*T5I«ni«flr*? I 

3TT?m ^ 

JM R grM I *^^ JTCrJTPi; U [\ 

t I %\ 'T^iT^?#lf5 I ff 'T^1:’(3 |:T%cT I 

f> JT «53 iRnsfR I q I ( 

>0 "-o ^ 

^^SRR R^RRR: I f% c^fRi | 

snf^ ?RTf^sgi%«TTiiT 1 

^r^IrRR 

fT ^^rft wf^St%T II « II 

1 ai'ft^d^ Hr^rc^fi^ ^ »?R5'^%5T^ smr^f ?lf 

af%$fg5iWJT^2nif?i?ra< 1 ^ragt: 

«r^ 1 5i^)^^^f^«df^r'iR3T[^qn^TTiq:,?irrrTW5r- 

I 3l5f 5fi^3(?ft5iFlfi^|f??T I 

i^?nsr«a%f^ arRJir^ fl^rgwr^ 5R5n 1 »i?<Rifqi% 

I I gqlfiwT^ ^- 

I argara; 1 'irw; 11 ^ 11 f^®^riiT: ai^t^ra: 

«iwra: 3|^€^RH.I aiRl^fa: ??3p: I^ 5 rf<^|%: a%Pl. 

qf^asR^ 3^91 qta: i a’ntfa: ^cn?5r; \ 

in f^s ii mn'l i *^ I sritar'^i^niRe^qRaaT 3 ^ arrer 

3W I WfMa <n% ^?5BHaT5: ^^ 5 : ^ sjficq | I 

aR3^f9PT%: >CT’«rr ^^f55^^5RaR5l#Sl^?rr w 
art^i i! 3ig%iT fiar 1 aga af?^ anana ?Rttli ?Rai <f^s%i i 

t aifta:. ^ aaani% wRsrc,. \ frrftf. if ( 1 ) w *nfTfm 1 ?r 
naiPT^Si'ir I n 1 n tr[5:«ri:paw 1 as »T?rr3. H raira’. 

<i in«rr ¥t». » s^n-, K»ai;Tarif«im. <%!T at. 







^ O o 


w^iik I 

V5* sy 

TsnstTT^ %sT^i5f^^ »iff^ ^mqr- 

%^f^01Mi^«ijjThqiTf W5lTTir w C H 

f^S[T — ( q^Ri5T q.q #sfq 

qq f5(f?^q[qT^afSf ^ 3?T^?^f[f^ I cT^iqgf iSiqf^ 

?f^ I ( ^ ) 

^'i^o — qqf^ I 


( ^ ) q?m3T TT^ gR^ 9Ti3rs0?^ 

f|3M ii arrf^^'^^ 1 fir arrultarg ^ ^ q^ilri i 

am ^1^ qtm-. ftsqsfm i ^r i 

arm^a f^55sqt% I'^W^ tW: 1 am qi^spim 
a^ |gp?^F«if®ifq. i aws^qmqi^ifqfim qi|r%i*n^i^rft \ 
5irfM ffiq n 'i n qwT^ i an ^ r f^ i 
%y: ^^ 1 =^ 1 : 1 ?>t: ?mmm 3: 5 ^amq: I 3Tiq. arrfr 

!5<<fli3 fRm f5>:3i5)3 I aqr^ 3f^srr|mTfi«n i ^*^'1 ^fuq 1 
rm: al^: a%a q«n WT WT q^fll: ^»ga: JRqr; flis^ I 

am q mas am^g anar^^ 5<t*iV. ■gf^m-. ar^i gq aaqi-. <^q>t<iiV. 
qqq: ^^§^TT: ^WT: qmrmtq I m^ftg aiff^fJig fii: ^Ijprsfli^: 
rniHig. I qrg^l i^sqiqi qinq- 

qiq: I qqrfSt qm qr?tt gpqf i. 

35imqqqq(%’^g 5m<J: i wq ^ zr^jir; qqqqf lwj^ 

^Tq^i55mqai^f^ qi^ qq mqjqn^ qqiqf^< qq ^iq qqq- 
*qmT5ftg q mqa qmi: mui g^t ^qmiqf %»i mqqni i ir^^- 
I arg^Rq. aranfiif \ i ?im?i |rw[, n < ti: 

? qffr qro; qiqqqqqe; (jaggqq# q^ qfT«>. q qf?iprqq 
% gj^q; ifoim. v nf. tqwRo; qiqoqtqmSFiaif-qflas^trfRqo. 
qrgfqift; «ng!5|%. » q-q-qirq^;t^ wnq^m^q^. c qipq. q qqf. 
?-> fqw-auqoiqamt; aqroiq® ( qqwpr* )... gRWjjRqtl 



: I 




I 4 *Rf I 

3 ft^sr% ^ I ( ' ) 

— («n«<^M»li )^f^ gg f^qi^ I ai^l^ 

s^ 'T^: I 

5;2ry_( ^’*I5Riq^*llfi5#«J 1 ) | ^ 

«$>f)^I^R(^iq5q|:^qg^qf^ I ( «R ) 

qu%o — ( ?r5?i^ I ) ^ gwTnRrr%qr r»ti^«i l ( ^ 

«nq^: 'T?i(% ' ) ( ^ ) 

> ) qrH ^?mf5|^?i: I 
— an^ ^ qVq ^gq^Ff^ i 
sfi^o — I 

^o— |:^«5n^qt'T5«q503t q i 

0-i— 

3n%q?I JRURlfH s^ fJW ^0rqi?q( t 

iRi^ <asi> i we i i^d’^ ^ qtg n Ml 

^ ^ ) srf^ ^ ^ I <>r q<| $5®qp^ srg^rf^ i 

( 1JI ) 1^ gtfrin aii^ q»in^ i 


5tT?r- 


sriM^: fit ^ ^ gs^ ^qfir^ I »T^RJnn55nm^qT ?npri^ q^r- 
arf^ i |:^T%iro?^ 5:«T%*ii5r ^pgt: 3^^: 


•««8: qWl3ritq?rf^l\55I^:35 3T^5’5OT9nT5qJ»R*fr3T5:^*W 


\ ( w*«f^i)fr.^ irftnnt»T*rT?ewr!. 

V «5^ ff?^- “i gw« F isH«w . q 3i?«rf >miT. « *i?t»w. ^ 

^wifo. <4 of^^pinRt«^NW«<R^-U4:} i:«r»ri(t'H?3r^5®S:- ^ W*. 

3lq;»-( »TTw»RWc I ) pn fSh^JT i ( i ) ?wo g^fOTw. 
\? iSstsi^S.-i < a« H - «>3vfw 5^. u t sn»; snftff^ (ivli).X'i 8W5r 
?I*fr»t srtftwT^ ( »Tcr ); ^ q^rr X’x <T<n^ 

<,nrt5pf ). 








^^i^r^r»5*i^H^i^ m^i \ f% ^r i w 

'Ti^f^^^*rmr |l^rnfi«nW l 

Oi q m>m %;rrf^ ^or tf^g^ ^gi i 
»m ^t%ctf: srroiT ^ c g Ru r g r »rer*ilr ii \o n 

I )^s^ q^ciswft I «Fm ^5; 

I f I 5^SI?»T iR^nwF: I 

^ — ^F |5r; I ( ^ ) 

;nF'^o — ^ erifF’SRf ^ I ( ^ ) 

( 4tt I ) 

^O — ( ?n%*l I ) q^Hx^ I m- 

qfsiqqif^ 'q^qFqqw j^f^ i aw qr ftq^w?qF%qqj^ 

^q?qF%«5PF»# 1 31^ sFToi^^ sftgq- 

qifqw 5if ^ I afcqjqg^nwiq wiqF^if^ I aw qi 
wn^oF^wriq ^f^^ i qqF>*3%F| i FfF^^f^q^ aiwi i 

( q> ) 5T s^ar 3q I ( <0 ) v ^ 

ifS'^ I 

I ^ Jiftr i5«i5r ?il%»irhfiFo!n5: i% ^ i sisj 

»rraft?i g5i5:^JTi%?^% wwr^^j|*rf^r ii mf ara^tt siq: st?m: 55*i4; i 
q?^%: ?F5iP^ I 5 i aw^- 
Jimr «^^'?raraT i i arrf^ sqj^i %i: ^ i 

aniRRUT^^Jt *i^ anwR ^ *r snoit: 

^k%?!r: II io II tRflif BjRpi anw areq « q^Ftaw^pft q(N«HW 

\ g»rarPRR I «5j3^«sim ^mi hr:, q anym^ hh^Rshi Vwrth 
$ iTO:. > Hi^. V m, ^ qRan^q; eoir#FH. \ aftq?RnqR^. » wnq. 

« HR!. ^ ( RHHH I ) HfHHJ^fHIR^I srt^HiS^Iw^. 

U f^ff> fiiR’RfeqWPT 5RI?i- ?qHefRW. X^a»T^- ^VaTRTHHR. 




’mlsf; I 


\c\ 


< ^ » ) 

f I ) ^ I m I 

^ 1 5 iffl»»paf^ (^> 

Jff^o — ( wnwr I ) aji^ is?i5ft *WI N ^- 

l( ) 


ift^® — ^ ^ 555T^!||wn^ I 

s^cuhHi^h qm«RiT fsrar i 
^»^n 5 eiT*l?l 5 ITf^ u \% M 


( I ) qr^ #fats% | 

( f?3r I ) I 

»n^ qi«f g tt u 


( «R ) ^ ^ t R ^raii 81 ^^ f% fl^ir sfN*? i 

^ «fl«« 3 ER I ( <ar ) p ajarro ^ ^fSi *n? i 

fW»J: I »«: I <lf^i 

?R*rT arf^w i g^T^ r fS i fi t fu l i m ■^mf?(r qi^mar ftf^nrai 
mr ^sat q?»5r q<g? ^i T ^a i fi t f^swpw; %qtTq«r%: a 3^: 
w^:»i^nn?ai^ qaiqRi^ q*iR iw^^iviqRTJif^sawj 
«rWT qi 8R^ J^t 8RS»iR; S«ra: qw aw « Sljqqqi- 

qi^ 3*8*1^53 aiqqrftRi: !ffli: ^>fe: ^ ?wq I 

%SfipraiSRf^ ml 1^ qsftq^ q^aaq ^q JR:* 

%T 5 : I qq q^ S^qa: awq 

^rq/Sf: (ijWt: q^; q^: %»q: I arwwq^ I 
W 3 qraqcJp^ ^qsqf?> gffeqi^ l sr ^q^Wlf^ •qjiqSt- 
i^qRwwwqiQiqiqqi qr i qq^af&a^ faq, it n 

! qrof ^ wt% ^ ’&!“• q ro*wqft^! ft cTfq q m q q. 

V ifW^s. H «q||qri. < ftqiw^s q q|(f* 

< ^ 59T ST. 






3Hf^3 JT^srlf I ( ) 

,(jf^a-^( t ) ^ ^ ^ M sfhmt 

I 

o — ( I ) rfM ^ ^ 

I ^ fr^I 5R^SR$lRlRRqi*?n?qR: 

• I ( ^ ) 

sft^o — 31^ I RR 

m«R: I 

f3[r — R^RisT si^i?q% I ( n ) 

f^: I 9^tfsr5lf(5ra'<01K^fiRl?WI?*nR3ftVqm: I 

O ( ^*PIrR. I ) qt^ ^ 

I I ( ' ) 5ira R ^- 

%iH I 5ftR?iqi^ q^- 

< ^tiHn»TOg! t g?%{^^wn t^jr^wgRTR: i 

( ’B ) 5T 3^ ^ \ sw»i^4 qf^ ari^ at 

^rsi^ ^ qrPr qf^ar 'sni^ i 

( ’^ ) ?iTq ^ ir ap3r#fq«t ‘^mam i sto ^an? ^ft«T 
at g a n q ^^m arq^ifir a?^ ^jT i q^q^l i i 
( n ) RlRiai cTT flfe" qf%qr(^aT^ i 

5l^qT5q% ^csrf^qra: ^?q4; 1 anf|?lT: W%I: anW: 

% 5M I aif^p^^: I qrf: I ari^qi^ 5Rai qgHfl T C tq igt *^ I 

\ fqqnq. fqffqRr. ^ # qiqT®c?qftr. v h «rg:. “t ?iq«- ^ an^ft®. 
» qmqT«f. c s «firq»ft. ?» ?rftqptrt9r f|-%q<>; u w?it; 

f^sar- *\ s^rsT. ?v €!aqt...<i(wttf%. ?H ararnmr q:»; 
sraraqw wT^rsTftqfq. nr. ftaww. \c qqjt. !^PIf aiW* 









I ( ^ ) 

qn%o — ( ^^»T?mi ) i^ij il??«liJ?II’^I‘. I (^) 

'*i. 0 — ^fH ^ I ?i«tiR fiijffRT- 

^T«TF^ I I ^*r:qi?J^®Tr- 

I ( f^'a- I ) 





»R! 1 T^ It U 

( aa: srf^JiRjnaa^si: i ) 

n^o — ( anwaan.! ) sj^fa gs^^q^TR^ffai ^f- 


( qr ) wrr ^aqm qanroi p) 3 t i 

( ^jT ) P 5 qq a 5 a 5 =^ 3 TTq i 


f^f^it55i%arf?r ^a^%arf5r i ^qaRaratfa aiaa i ^aa aar aca a^r: 
at f^aai i a (aa«rr arfaasnarai ificitoi i angiJf^qraT 
q^sra: srl^: sit: f 5 R 5 T: tt'n'}: qrqioiJPUifqrflst: ^W: I 
3i%a qs^r: sgai ^ qqilfiai i air; ?ia qi^ 

SRwnna; jfoft: fla; i af^-qtatfin^fe a^r^i- 

I ^aaqaat: ^^^q^nta: 3 qiaiq’i%T^: >:^ ^jqgqr- 

*a«Ri5=at ajftqqflma^ a«qaiat ta a a^: i aqr ai aarar: 
^RT: I qarftfa qi% aaF^alara^?^ srfta 5 =a: i a qaaaBstcr 
a^a#qf srr^: 3i?t: i a€rs^ a^s^aif^am?: i siaai^r aaarai 


«iqf^: jjfJr: ta ar?a; i ataastfaf^saM ( qisr^at fafi^ ) ij^^r 
ataiawpararoit V%wi i ara qaa%: ^it aaaw f^rst 


CFi% I a?a^r^WTIa^a?^^: a^-. i ani^^a n w 
an 'apqa; ^ qr^ an ^ i ^sffqrfta^a g ^garia:. i n^a nfi 


f aif^ane. s jqftaa^agao. ^ snqji^:. v erf. % sass®. 

^. iRft-.j aai!. V eetaitia. c an^:. % asra- ?» ssn- itX aral ?r arf^a. 
an 5T6. a^arq; ararawiq ( aiaaarai: ). 





| ir^fif^; ^ ^ 5^«T3 Sfc^?! 

Rfg f4 I cf'>qr \i \ 


»tf #t^cfgn Tf ^5Ttsf^ ^ct: sTfrsn sra^ g^ • 
»Ti^ ?i5r 

II ^8 II 


^%Tqi | cT^ ^ 

I ?%'3IR ^fqr^fSqf^R | ( i ) 


gigo 

JT <T??irfH ?T%k c!Tcrf?^ ifi^Tg f^^fTTirerirg; ii ii 
*PT:#I ql3r5(fJ|?TIJT«fl%?T4: q^T I ?l|^ 

Wfi f^f%: «Bh 5| I I T55n%f^fH I ®n%^ aRqiJ '?iqqTq ^(^rt 
q^ '^4?qi3[Tq: ?nqqpR?q sf^q laifii; qqoqf- 

S’lBi^qr ft«5rrq?[T qrf^ i qRreqtj^q d^q qwsrrqj^ 

^qr: '?i3T: ^•. I BTgqqq i?q^: I sftcqT g^ aqqgcjigi 

q^ ffq ^q: 1 q^ qiq q f^gn feq qr qq i?q 355 ^: ?tJirq: 
5ifl%f ^i5iq: 55 ^% | |^ q ai^q aiq^^lq atqqjt^ fiqqcq?^ 

qfq gqqqRf3» gq^ft ^ 1 f^iqqr ??Fr qt q^q^fq^: 1 3 |q: 

arttfq qsra^^er qrq; 1 f^^lqtf%>< 55 q;it: 1 5ir#%»Ti%diWi. 11 iv h 
i^q^i^i fqfirqr f^l.?qg^'5^4^q ffe: q^q%4f^: i^*}q|^^Rt 
qr I ^q^^ g-qrq^qfgqfqr qqi^^^cqqr i ^qrqif^ 
^fjRqfq«ftq^ 11 I fjiqt qqiql^ai aq^qqT?-^qjg#^ i 

%Og%: qitig^: I"® ^qjq^ !gR^ I qq ai^lPl qfqqf^a I ft 

qqrqqi ft^r qqift qiqq qrf.^ 5 /^ q qynft 1 

^ qqcqq. q^qTRfqTqRin 1 qft^qiqftcq«dq i ft qw^ ftra: 
ftqRi: 3Ti% I 3ii|qi^ft^qit jmftqg 1 gq^rf^^ig 11 ii 

? qfiwr. 9 11 ^; mq^. \ qq? r? ftqfq. v ( qfqqrqq; 1 ) aw 
^ q^q. » srrqrf^. « 3Tq?pfft 1 qr«--( nl^ffi^qftsqi' 
jq^sqq ). 1 ?ftq; qqrni q % q? iwq;. 



qgqlsf : I 


^ O vs 


qwti^l^ciqqff^q% I ( ' ) aifr qfiqrq i 

*Rn ^aasrr sf^nfiw i 

^4^1 Hd ^ Id fddT ^ U II 

dfdo— q.q dqm wqi»q; i ^r- 

#q I 

^o— ( ' ) aM q ^ 3 f BrfHqqsi- 

I qiq qid: I qitfq^qq l qr q^q i aff qqifRiq 
qm^'di i ( • ) 

o 

,„._( isaiSpian I ) ^ ^ ^|. 

qq: 5if =4tq[q^df i 

rp^o — ( 3^ I ) qqdl4ieqr%q I 

^1 qin fi% qiqq^riq i 

0 — qiqq^R ^ q 4 dt | 

1 3;f^gg»R,m 
I snqf^di^ I q*rr ^ 

WdR 3i%Rr3(^« nCr^in I mr ^ 9I%H 
qq fvTqifJRTrf^tiq, I 'qsr?^^ ajg {^f ^ ^qqnt 

pfq^cJIs?: I q q q qqKq: m qj^ gqr ^gqpiT 

q^aq: i qigqql^qifiq ^ i qrgq g 5s^^^l(J^rr i ^ 

1 ^qj I ®dqi^ qiqqq l q ^qqqqt qffq^ I aRTt 
«Rq1%q^ »?d?qiqqjfi^f^^q dlqr ^ qrq: I 

? qrfq. q 3T?t 3Ti». ^ RFjj&o, j^qqqr-fqqJiq q-.; $«- 

fqqw H «ff:; nt^qq ^ qqs^. ^ g5<TvIH: q >qqoi^I»iW?^ v. 3 ,^. 
»qtqo} ^ifSiqqfqq. < qfqr. ^ m»I ^ ^ qr?qqg%^ 

^•qfqql t? f Mfqqw 5?r t^qftqifqr,. »j^i 

«»j?r. fqqqqj^. \'\ qq^« M^fqq i ^ q-. 







5T5q?T !T 5TW c5T2ir ^ srf^ I 


TJ '?;mT; M^g t ^ u i» 


o ( 'H^i5?fr^ ht?i 4 q?2T5t 1 ) gr^: 


jfqi c??i<Tlf%3: 1 

;,J^. — ( I ) 3,^ I 

i[^ T%*Rc^n^ 

%5!TH^ »?5!Wg^re^r*l'^ < 

3< l ^d l f^% t W? f%f cll^^cli f^03 I 

^ ^W aimi 551%3 I ^ safl> 5> 3TI^qf?I^ 

^ 555{q% wqni'>i^JT tr^ i a i 

^ I r^ I 3T«Twn i arfq ^ hih *if^^ i hr 

^HRlHHRf fRRT HI I HR SI^5H#HI«I5I^Htq’RfRH I ^cJRg: I gH^ 
^ftH: 5R'4: H: fHH^lfH: ^if^T: cTCH ^^S^RI I 

?fl5R HI I «nf^fn: HRHHI SHI^H I gRIHt 

«0hHI HIHi HlHHft: I «Il*mH: H: rlH I 

5Iig^: -S^K: I qi5I?H> I H^H HgHI HI^HI 

HHt HRHIHI: I f^aPHRIHl: ^ f^H?R: I ^CHI: f^: HRl: ^ 
q^% I HIHifq a^ilHWIIf : l l Hniaf^s^rfSH f?R. II 1'* U 

i»ci^ < 21^ JRT *FHglH«5H^g %- 

HRIift f|HR5ra^ I h|»HIH 55 HHI^f^SHH^ %!5ra^H f^RIH^ H55- 
JRH SniHT^ fHIHRSl^ ^5 ^3 f^ftg fi)f^ 1 HlgHf^ 

HRoii: I H?^^: i H^HIH 3%»fTHHIHH 


f an# ^HftHHOTSJH H Vf«IH 1% qiS^^I JTHHI. \ Hi5g«P. \ W®i 

Ci*f?TH^B4}Hi:- V 'H^i: q^wnpF ^ qr<iit 

f^l. '\q^^3TH fte; MI fH5rma^5IIHW« I H^IH^^rraHTft 
?Ht?IHlSl^5TH3'8H’? I ?H^HHl%:. W^iSIHo; ?HHHH3t%HH^5i «§• 
S HTM^re^HIlH fHHIS HI% ^gififHHIHRHH^HIH. «» MRIWt-MfM (f- 
■C «hm h^hi®. 






^ ^ ^ rfSTRTT 

^oi»i§r^^lfW5T w- II ?<: h 

f^RlTIsf^ I 

-;n?To — •qr f^^grlifrsf^ I 

-jf^o | 

5 i 0 t cTT^frqf^^ nfT?rf«r?*^ i 
3 % larwcT*. m a T ^r T g i i f^ *n^ ti ii 

I 5l|qT l ^iiqerf q^iq qqf 
I %^'^Ici^qlla5R^I?^ ^iFqfsiiqiljq 

’T5qFR I qcf> 3 ^i%qiqr^qiR i ( ' ) siq 
arq! %fq|Cf^i?T^ fq l qcii'^^qRJiR'ii^qiR i 

51^0 — fiTR Rq»r q qiRf I 

qyqo — ( i ) I qq^R^qi^qixlfi- 

^rsRi^^ =qiSfra qq^ arfqa^tiiqjciqaojiifq i 

aq qqr: Sff 51: ’^cTRL I aqmr^I?: I qir^fq^ta qfiq,ll <1 i ll 3Tf : qrqnq 
qj: q^q: afwq 1 g%r: f^q: I ajr^qq: anqq^qirilTaiqr: I 

a^ Sl^iqqf^l-^^1iO\oifl% I 5q5I<ftq 5q||l45)q qriq q<iq 
qn&t ar#a qfe^a-. qqa: qraiaasrqf^ a^sqqjaqqiq- i 
qrqa I *fi^ gqftfJrf^ q;rfqqfi%: i aa afljfi^qlcqq; ii qMi 

^qr an? %a: q^ ^ 1 qq qrq; qgrq^aw ’tiq? qfaa: i a^q 
qq i arsRRa ??rq?eqq i aisnqf^cq aq^: i aif^rarq trq 

\ q^lpqfq; aij^qTasg 'ag. g iqq’rftqro. 5 aTfqqq:a^. v qq 5 i^». 
H Bqft^i%; ajwim-f^s qqpTi'qqqraqqar i fq^rfi^q ? ^ ^q^ifi^iqq 
qrar a'^q^fquf^a q<tqfqqq 1 vs ?g=ir...qqar. <: mqfq sr qmi?:q,. 

^ qqT5q^q< qis^q. <>qR«q qsi'oiqa-.. ^oqu® tqaraqtfar- x% qfa: qtq^q. 
<g 3nia:; qqqq; m®. w wm^iFifa. ?v afqra® qfqq. 



X \ o 

^\^ I ^7IRfr?ir^^54 

■^\ 3iiii^if[ I 

( 'll’l^lljsa^cw^k ?I'4T 1 ) 

( arl: 5rf^5I% 5ftlcl%g: I ) 

?tT^j?, I ) f I qsr i 

311^: q^ fRR f ?t: ^ f W qji?: 

f% ^ 5TraT 5T f%Tm q-!£rq I 

^5fr1%cTqRrqHT rqqr 

Wrqf fqH^ ^ fq:^r^Rlrf:55q n ^o ii 

^ — ( q55Ji^^'rgf^ I ) 5fif^ 5?^qN I ^^if^- 

q^Ria: I I ( ^ ) 

( 3» ) ^1% wq I §1 

an^ft I at >?i I 

w»raR:, fa q^t 5ftq?!^|5!?fK; i sqi^ra'j^rjr 5i5^: i amqr q^q 
^ t?q^w^r[JR; 1 anrfltq i arqqTtqtq: a^gqa: arq q?: 

5Bq: qf^qi^ ^iqi ^ i ^q qqai ^qaiq i i ai^fqq 

%rq: I 1% g qfq: 1% q?t qq;; f% ^ f^rar ^nqr a 
«Bq a qrar i aiq qiq:-qq^ qfqf ai?!: i%qf qq^q i qq 
i^ct f% q^ ^srrfq agq ?% f%^5qq;rq<<ir f^i ^ q qrar i 

q anST qiq grq% ^ q^qq. l ^q qwq qrqqfg q^srqfs qig 
fqqftfqqqR^qin ^qaiqqm fqqi ?qqi ari^qi ^qiCit anqift- 
?q«J: ffq qq^ fq-.^q gqq^ | argqqfq qq aiTq 

I ?rwjqqq!jq^«ft?cr?^iqt3^; i 

tnq « ^«* II arf^qr: qqqrn qi ^qisisq qir^r: i sqisr JRqi^ 
^ra: 1 qrst?^ ari^^q l^qq?q: ^ aTgfqjqq?^: i qqc(t«tq 

\ qiftwi’^sifqq ^fqr q*fiqt^iq:. R qqqfwqr qr»-qqiqro fqqft 
qpn; q=q sr^qi sfifqq 3T?iiq; ti:q q^%q qf ff 1 3i*qr. \f qCfqr. h ^qr- 
’qqqqs. \ eqq gqq^'nsqqifqq. « fqiqr--. « ??irR qirq f^'^i-qpi. 

q^^fqfq; qwfwa. »« 3TTWffq- U Wll' STiqtaqqjflfi^ 3lf^»5i| q 
iSraqu^arfl; sTrq^^riqqqsqrqTO'q^jf? arff^Cisnt ( qfqq^) 
^qfai 8i»ifr- 



'mfSf : I 


( I ) 

— ( ^r I ) I lfg[^- 

q??*T^ f^^ii I ?f’ci;rr%^’'^R?i[fa5ii i ^ 

f<3 I m ^f <T?fif^fl^q i rR^«i 


<R*<rch5MN<aM^«i«jr«ra^ qmm n h 

( ^3^«jrg^r^fa i ) 


?r?i4: I g5R«f ?-3rr fwr i g^i^i; ^i^fT 5 cT: i 

9T4tfir5(f^rari%fa 5?q4: | srq^Hvqtsf^: ??f??f|cl: 

• ’?55qR?TR 5R5?rqq55 2T: tjqSflf: 3TftT?ci5S4q;> 
9?^fPI.» q^qrat qr?q: ?r =qr^ arfJr^ qaiiJr i 

ai?l?% ^3Tri-3(qr% sia^ g?qrcreq m qr^r: ^rgfi: s4? H=q55% qjawf^- 
qiR: q^qid: qafivqrgiWci: g^tfq^ i gq^ siqunt 

55}5Emf sqqr^rt: mmTt qiq«lq.?['Ji m ^rwfe: Iist 

Jfi qq^^q ^i;r ^iwr 3 t 4 i ^cq^; i 

g4ci: I ^qrat^#: 9Tf%:?I^: I a^5^f?:3cn55Tf5lR^ qi « 

«H ?n'4«?'qf4q i^Tr^^rjtq q^q;! \ ??h#: 

q?i^i4f^ qil; q4 qjqa'tqilqltr: ^qisi^qf: i 

4t3qj^ I qis ^qi^snqf- 

1^: ?iH Hgsifi. q;q5Jtq:|ifttr qraqr i sqin^q jw^^- 
qf^<cq qisqrare?qq^RRia^srJtT5qaci r(g »RqmTqi?aT?n^^?2f 
)qf4 ’■:q^rWL < I 3l?n^ I OT ^ 

gfST I a«T^r qi^ ^ if^rgaw!^ i ?wRr » 

V 3T^!nq5-^4 'Ffq’i i- q tff>s3^r^q%qi^ %r ^fqqsq'^ i. \ m--, 
BifTi. V ( ^Rff^lq -TTrariTifmqg^qqnt. h jtrj; ear?^-, m; ^ 

'* qrmq^ir gq srmqKqqRffRrg.. qwee: q^ii^...»n^! ^rg^-, <3Hf^- 



\ \ \ 

— ^i: | qiq R^- 

^[^fS«T 'ncJT!: I 

Tj^o — ( fp4kr fms#: I ) 

I 

^iRo— sn?!Tr^R I i^cffl R Ri^ I Ri^"^ 

r^irh'r I 

ITRo — I%R^R[ I 

( ?ir ffi^ij. 1 ) I R?^ 

R Rf^R fcTl^f^qi IT#R 

'»|’?fWRi%gra I 

I ) ^tqfe I aw^'k^ 

RR^ 3 ^ RI^’SR I ( RI ) 

^nfk* — RfgrRRrRRR R^IRFRl RT^fJfRI R 

Rr^ra R I ( ?R ) 

(SfjRo — ( aqfcq I ) RfR I Rf^cqsj^ RIR \ 

;jjRo — ( i ) 

^0 — ^RK RRI^Wil I 

sfiRo — ^ RiR ^\ ?^nR RkfR^R R^sm I 

€N c| 

( ^ ) Rirqar l a? 4 « 4 ?T 0 ^W 5 ^ 31 ^ gt I 

( qR ) qr ^^5^3R oi q^iararf^ ij f|3w4 1 

II U f^RT 44^ 34 ^qi44qf^3^n% ?c4^: I imh afNf^ I 4|- 
41^4414; %S4qr4: I 3T^qarRl4'4 ^ Wf 3I^R. I 5lfef3^ I 

t qrarrsT; 434114^1 «i. ^ sqqer^. \ 414(4. v P(4f4; 
y ^oi4(Fg. \ arqjrai'-a?! w^ro. «> ij^.-. c 74- ^ f?i ^<> 

Ijq 3I3tT(i '^4<4^rT4 3T4*ri40fi3Tft Of 4R|3Trr4 ( 4W»‘ 4 4|»f a^ 

ti?irfOT:!r44r44r4f^ni W'V 4 44rf4 ); arar?^ 

iFitsT 4 4Rr3n74 ( 8Tf4r^34 t?4rf4r^4f^ wv 4 q7^(% 1 ). 



: I \\i 

fv 3 [T — c^qr ^ m\- 
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NOTES 


1^* 1. — Primarily signifies ^ the joy of the 

Sifigas ’ . and then ‘ the play describing that or having that for 
Its theme, ' by transference of the name of the 

subject to the composition describing it. See oom. p. 3. 

— For 3 T|r or A(5t, see Introduction. In conformity 
with the rule— ^3TrJ(fT4*Ti%?fF ‘ A Kdvya 

should be introduced with a benediction, or a salutation to 
■^he favourite deity, or succinct mention of the subject- 
matter, ’ writers of Sanskrit plays generally introduce them 
'n either of the first two ways. This is regarded as a 
Maflgala, necessary for the removal of obstacles and the safe 
completion of the work undertaken. In doing so they usually 
invoke one or more of the Br^hmanical gods, such as S'iva, 
Vishnu or others, or something connected \vith them. But 
departing from that practice the poet hero invokes Buddha. 
The question why ho does so or whether any inference can be 
drawn from this fact as to the author^s religion is discussed in 
^he Introduction. 

A short account of Gautama Buddha and the temptation he 
was subjected to by Mara (the Buddhistic principle of Evil, or 
"^atan) is necessary for a clear understanding of the incidents 
mentioned in the two stanzas of the Nandi. We, therefore, 
give it below. 

Gautama Buddha was born about the year 50 0 B. C. * at 
Kapilavastu, the city of the great sage Kapila, the site of 
which is identified with Bhuila Dit in the Basti District of 
rdio United Provinces, llis father was S'uddhodana, King of 
*he 8'A,kya tribes, whose cajpital was Kapilavastu. His mother 
MfiyH or Mfiyadevl belonged to the house of Koli and 
died seven clays after his birth. ^ Ho took for his wife 

1 A more {UTmate approxiinate date for tlu‘ KO to HI. years of 

Ihuldha’g life is — -IKl, Ik C. Ihidilliism Uy Mr. Jilns 

Ihivids, M.A.j p. 250. 

2 ‘*For on the sevenlb evening, Queen MAyTi smiling slept, 

And waked no more, ” etc.; Light •>/ Amt ^ Rook 1. 
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* princess (Bud.-Ch. II. 26) and had by her a son named 
Riihala ( Bud.~Oh. II. 46 ). Gautama, on one occasion, 
saw four visions which represented to him the misery of the 
world. IJo. thereupon, resolved to renounce the world 
and went to a forest to practise penance. At the moment of 
bis enlightenment he was assailed by Mfira^ with his legions 
of ilends and demons. Failing in his attempts to tempt 
Gautama, Mara summoned his sixteen enchanting daughters 
and sent them to display their charms before him. But the 
resolute young ascetic was not to bo lured by their wiles. Hu 
remained calm and impassive, and with a stern face rebuked 
the maidens for their holchioss, forcing them to retire 
discoiuiited and disgraced. After the tempter was thus 
vancjuished the light of true knowledge dawned upon 
Gautama. (See Monier-Williaras^ Buddhism, p. 34). 

The Nandi of the prestmt play consists of two S'lokas. 
In the first is decribod the di.scomfituro of the daughters of 
MiUa sent to tempt Gautama ; while in the second mention is 
made of Gautama's victory over Mara and his followers and 
his being looked at with rcvspect and admiration by ludra and 
other heavenly beings. 

0 — Having recourse to the pretext of contempla- 
tion. is devout and deep meditation in which the mind 

being withdrawn from all other thoughts is fixed on one 
object ( the Supremo Brahman, according to the Vedanta 
Philosophy). Patailjali defiuos this as fjsr (the 

sameness or continuous stream of the mental function) 

Gautama (Buddha) practised this under the Bodhi tree for the 
attainment of the highest spirit -illumination. 

The moan to say— you are not really meditating . you 

must be thinking with a concentrated mind of some woman 
idolized by you. construction, see com. 

The sing, is purposely used~you need not open both 
your eyes ; it will do even if you open one and look at us. 

(Hveii though it be) for a moment j may also be taken 
with I 3T# 

the bodiless one, the god of love. For the arrows of 
KS,nia see com. j other arrows are also mentioned, 

^[qqp,T: n >Tr?T?: — Affected by ; sutlering from *, STrcficTil*? . 
fr. 3rd Oonj, and af. 3 t(^:). This is the |g why he 
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should look at them ; or this may better be taken with » 
you do not protect ua who need protection so very much. 
3r*TfJnf — Mark the use of ; it is idiomatically used by a 
person or persons with reference to oneself or themselves in 
place of the first personal pronoun *, cf. 
cto., Kum. V, 40 ; i si’T ^=T: 

f# I 8'ak. IV., etc. 

pTWr — Indec., (from the root fqOj to come into conflict, to 
wrangle), is often used with an adjectival force. — 

They say this as they find him indifferent to their request* 
f^^*TtT5Cv otc. — They iling a taunt at him as the last resource? 
as ho still refused to look at them. — Soo com. *, 

Amara.; it is explained by 

in the first line. It should be noted that this jealousy 
itself is a E^foT on the part of the — -Vccord- 

iug to Lalitasristara, these are the daugliters of M^ira. MS-ra. 
( from ^ to kill, the Bestroyerj the Evil One ) is with the 
Buddhas, the god or demon of love, wrath, mischief and 
death, who tempts men to indulge their passions and is the 
great enemy of Buddha and his religion. 

f^»T* — Ordinarily the two words are synonyms, being 
among the names of Buddha ( * 

n Amara.)-, but in this passage they must bo taken 
in different senses. With the Buddhists, ( the Enlightened 
One ) is the general term for a fully enlightened man who has 
attained perfect knowledge of the Universal Truth and is there- 
by liberated from all existence. There are thus 24 Buddhas. 
But the name Buddha and its synonyms are used in a restrict- 
ed sense for Gautama Buddha or the principal I'uddha of the 
present age. prfq*: — iTK the Victorious One, 

one who triumphed over the temptation of Mi\ra or the bonds 
of worldly existence, means similarly ‘a Buddha’ or ^Gautama 
Buddha.' must, therefore, be interpreted by taking 

one of the two words in its litoral sense as (1) the enlightened 
dina, /. e. Buddha; or (2) the victorious Buddha. The reading 
for of the Trivandrum Ed. removes the difficulty. 

It means — at the Bodhi or As'vattha tree, where Gautama 
practised religious abstraction. Or may mean when he had 
attained spiritual knowledge; i 

1 fm l S'ivarama. 
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In ‘ The L}{iht of Amt. ' Book VI., Buddlm’s temi>tation by MAn*' 
thus deaoribed — 

“ Then felt the night, even as onr maMer sate 
Under that tree. But he who is the Prine(‘ 

Of BurkiK'HS, MAra — ^knowing- this was Buddli 

Wtio should deliver men, and now the hour 

When he should tiiid the Truth and save the worlds — 

(iuve unto all his evil ])Owers l onmiand. 

WiuM'efure there trooped from every deejjest pit 
The fiends wiio wjir with Wisilom and th(‘ [j’ght. 

Arafi, Trhhiid^ Udtut and their ejew 

()f passions, lumws, ignoranees, lusts 

The laood of gloom and dread ; all liuting Buddii. 

jSeeking to sljuke liis mind: nor knowetli oms 

Xot ev( n the wisest, iiow those fiends of Hell 

Battled that night to keep tlie Truth from Binldlr 

b(tmetiin(‘S with tei'rors of the temp<‘St, itlasts 

C)f tlouion-anuies elouding all the wind 

With tliimder, ami with Idiiiding lightning thing. 

Tn jagged javelifts (»f pmpie wrath 

I’vom splitting skies; sometimes witii wiles and word- 
Uair-sonnding, ’mid Imslied leaves and soflened air- 
rrom shapes of wii.ehing beauty : wanton songs. 

Whispers of love : sometimes with royal allure- 
tjf proferred i iih'; sometimes wiih royal donbt>. 

Making tnitli vai n. ” 

P. 2. — The defects of construction and stylo in thii^ 

S Ic ka are inany>-(l) — breaks the unformity of opithetr 

ending in the instrumental case ( it should have been 
(2) a ^ is wanted in the first half, and (3) another 
in the 3rd line ; (4) which must bo taken withe’s-:, iii- 

volvos (5) The negative in 3T=gr%fl ought rather to have 

been kept out of the comp., as it is meant to be emphatic ; 
(6) and a corresponding to the in the text, is wanted. 
The use of the relative pronoun in a subordinate sentence 
preceding the principal sentence, without the corresponding 
use of the demonstrative pronoun in the latter, is considered 
as a fault by rhetoricians. 

I Kiiv. VII, The reading ^ however, 

leaves no room for objections 5 and 6. 

— By Kamil j Kdma according to the Buddhas is one 
of the ten chief heroes of Mara. The word is properly used 
here, a.s he alone is described as wearing a bow and is therefore 
separately mentioned, Cf^ ^^The Light of Asia^’^ Book VI, — 
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tlioiT drew 

^rullantly nigh a brave Tempter, lie, 

K/lma, the king of passions, who linth sway 
Over I he gods themselves, Lord o f all loves, 

Kuler of Pleasure's realm. Laughing he came 
Unto the tree, bearing his bow" of gold 
Wreathed with red blooms, and arrow's of desire 
Pointed with live-tongned delieale flame, which fttiiig*^ 

The heart it smitcn sharper than poisoned barb: 

Anil ronnd liini eame intotlial lumdy place 
Bands of bright shaj>es wdtli heavenly eyes and lip^ 

Singing in lovely w^ords tlie praise of love, 

# : # * * ♦ 

So sang they with soft float of beckoning hands, 

Eves lighted wdth love-flame^, alluring smiles. 

Jn w'anton dance their supple sides and limbs 
Jievealing and concealing like burst luids 
Wliioh tell their colour, hut hi<le yet their hearts. 

Xever so matchless grace deliglited eye 
As troop hy troop these mitlnight dancers swept. 

Nearer tlie tree, each daintier tlian the last, 

Murmuring * 0 great Siddhariha. ! I am thine, 

Taste of my mouth and set* if youth is sw'eet. 

Also w’hen nothing moved our master’s mind, 

Lo ! Kama w'aved his magic bow ! and lo ! 

The band of dancers opened, and a sliaj>e 
Uairi'st ami stateliest of the throng, came foilli 
Wearing the guise of sweet Ya'^udharri. 

* * * * 

But Buddh heeded not, 

Sitting serene w'itii perfect virtue walled 
As is a stronghold by its gates and ramps. ’’ 

frrqjo — q-f sharp-sounding. — dancing} for L P. 

to move; ^beating the drums and dancing/ i.e,^ dancing in unison 
with the sounds of the drums ; for diss. see com. 
the legions or warriors on the side of Mara.' — These 

1 Thus given in ‘ The Light of Asia^ ’ Book VI.: — 

The ten chief Sins came — Mara’s mighty ones, 

Angels of evil — (1) Attarada first, 

The Sin of Self, who in the Universe 
As in a mirror sees her fond face shown, 

And, crying “ 1 ”, would have the world say ** 1 ”, 

And all things perish so if she endure. 
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Then came wan Doubt, 

He t}iat diiiies — the mocking Sin — and this 

i'ulso (2) subtlest of man’s foes. 

And third ciime she who gives dark creeds tlieir power, 
{?>) SU(fl>haf-j}((ramamf sorceress, 

Draped fair in many lands as lowly Faith, 

Dut ever juggling souls with rites and prayers ; 

The keeper of those keys which lock u[» Hells 
And »>pen Heavens * ' * 

* * * * * 

* * Next there* drew, 

Hallantly nigii u braver Tempter, lie, 

(4-) KUind, tin* King of ])as3ions, who batli sway 
Av(‘V the gods themselves, Lord of all loves, 

Uulev uf Pleasure's r«alm. ’ * 

Next, under darkening skies 
And noise, of rising storm, came fiercer 8ins, 

The rearmost of the Ten ; (5) Vatif/ha — -Hate — 

With Kcrpents coiled about licr waist, which suck 
Poisonous milk from both her hanging dugs ; 

And with hei- curses mix their angry hiss. 

# * 

Then followed (6) JidjHtnuja — Lust of dayN— 

Thai sensual Sin which out of greed for life 
Forgets to live ; and next him Lust of Fame, 

Xobler (7) Ara^>nra>ja^ she whose spell 
Pegu ilcri the wise, mother of daring de.e<ls, 

and toils. And haughty (8) Mano came, 

The Fiend of Pride ; and smooth Selfu'ighteoiisnoss, 

(0) rtldhiK'hcha ; and — with many a hideou band 
Of vile and formless things, whieli crept and flapped 
Toad-like and bat-like — Ignorance, the Dam 
Of Fear and Wrong, (10) lUndyTi^ hideous liag, 

Whose foot-steps left the mid-night darker, while 
The rooted mountains shook, the wild winds howled, 
The broken clouds slied from their caverns streams 
Of levin-lighted rain ; stars shot from heaven, 

The solid earth shuddered as if one laid 
Flame to her gaping wounds ; the torn black aij’, 

Was full of whistling wings, of screams and yells, 

Of evil faces peering ; of vast fronts 
Terrible and majestic. Lord of Hell 
Who from a thousand Limbos led their troops 
To tempt the Master, 
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are the (external manifestations of feelings) of love or 

— here means gracefal. But there is 

no reason why the glances should be hy etc.-, 

so the reading o^i^rTfcTT seems to be preferable *, here 
moans ‘graceful and attractive movement of the body’ ( 

). — seems to refer to the 

spoken of in the previous s'loka, as the FWfT 

etc. are not intelligible if we understand by the celestial 

damsels in general, — The Siddhas are a class of super- 

human beings (living on the mountain Him&laya) supposed to 
be of groat purit}^ and holiness and characterized by the 
possession of the eight Siddhis or superhuman faculties viz . — 
armr fr^r i iriFfr: 

U These should not be confounded with the Siddhas 
or a class of semi-divine beings like the Vidyadharas men- 
tioned further on in the play. Oomp. Malli. on Kum. I. 5. 
who says f%:gT: I 

— The Siddhas who move in the midspaco had to bend 
their heads to witness the scene below. Or the bending of the 
heads may have been due to the veneration felt by them for 
Buddha. ‘‘For the veneration of the Siddhas and the ad- 
miration of Vdsava compare— ( *• ST^^rcTFf • ) 

I F%vrrxTOTF«^ ^>^r: ^fFT^f^5?w ii 

L.-V. 21” B. and P. May be taken with every 

clause, or rather with the Siddhas and Vilsava only, — 

Emotions like wonder, joy etc. cause horripilation. See com. 

qr^ ; qr^ is the seat or place, 
sitting on which Gautama practised meditation as the means 
of attaining perfect spiritual illumination, — The abl. 

has the sense of an absolutivo suppressed ( )=:^[qqfj- 

). — t. e., from meditation. — Is 

the epithet ( see com. ) of a Buddha, especially of Gautama 
Buddha. His is justified by his 3T^fe-cT?q. For 

^rq’^FS^F^o some read ^ wherein means 

‘reached by the knowledge of the Truth/ i.e., who obtained it. 
The Triv. Ed. reads vqr^-^^^qFC^ which Slvar^ma, its 
commentator, explains as g^:^qn^^Tqi«^T. 

As observed by Mr. Bliuiiap, Buddha has been regarded and 
honoured by the followers of BrA,hmanism as the ninth incarnation 
f Vishnu. As such liis temptation by Kama may be regarded as 
" e by the gods who are always jealous of mortals practising 
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f-xtraordinary penance. In this <*{i8e by ffRq^s we arc to iindf.r- 
«tuu(l the nymphs of lieavon, KambhA and othiTS, and by 
the followers of Kama, -vh, Vasanta, the Moon and others. 

According to the precept ‘ The subject-matter of a piece 
should be hinted at in the NUndi, ^ the bearing of the two 
S lokas on the plot of the play is this — 

(^) of course, is Jimutavahana, who, determined 

( ) to save the life of the NAga is >iot to be 

shaken off from his purpose by his love for 

Malayavati with all the pleasures of a newly- 

married life; <?/ ^ etc., IV. 23; or his 

affection for his mother ; cf, 

is because the consideration of the destruction of the 

lives of his parents and wife, that was sure to follow the 
sacrifice of his life, does not prevent him from carrying out his 
resolve (^fcTlf^ (2) ^1%^? refers to Mitr&vasu, the 

Heroes ;brother-in-law, who, with his soldiers ( inr^R: )> 
wishes to persuade the Hero to give him permission to crush 
Matahga, who had treacherously seized the Heroes kingdom 
and who yet could not persuade him to give it. (8) 
iSfq may refer either to the mother of or to Gaur? ; 

(4) while 1 %^: refers to the Siddhas, Vidyadharas and others 
who looked at, and to Indra himself, who heard from 
Garuda of the glorious and heroic deed of the Hero. 

— NAndi is so called because it delights the gods ; 
for its definition see com. It forms the chief part of the 
Purvaraflga. What the actors perfom before the commence- 
ment of a play for the removal of obstacles etc. is called the 
Purvarailga, The present N4ndi consists of eight Padas. By 
Pada is meant a word ending in a case or verbal termination, 
or a line of verse ; the latter is the meaning here. We have 
similarly an in the Priy., while that of the Rat. 

is 

P. 3. — The Sut. speaks after the recital 

of the Ndndi. This mention of the B^tra. after the Ndndf 
has given rise to the question — Who recited the Ndndi ? — 
the SAtra. or the ? 5 and various are the explanations 

offered by commentators ; (see for instance Jagaddhara on the 
words in his com. on the Mai.— M4d.). The most natural expla- 
nation seems to be this: — The S^tra. who was generally a Brah- 
mana, and therefore qualified to pronounce a blessing, recite 
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the N6iidi as required by Bharata ( see com, ) j but the word 
is not placed first because nothing but auspicious words 
can begin a composition. Cf. in this respect the use of the 
word by Paiiini at the beginning of his Asht&dhyiiyi (he 
says but 5 U[: ), Again, the Sutra, did not assume 

his character as such until ho had recited the Ndndi, which did 
not form a part of the play itself ; for further discussion of the 
subject, see our edition of tho S'ak., note on the word. 

— The principal manager, who holds as it were 
the thread of the management. He is the chief actor, who 
arranges the cast of characters, instructs the actors, and takes 
a prominent part in tho Prastdvand. (See com.) After the 
Nandi, tho Sutra, is required to make a complimentary reference 
to the audience, mention tho name of tho poet, as also of the 
play, and then to begin the Pra3l<'ivand. 

I fTff: Bharata also, 

I JTcf»T?^T: I 

H etc. 

has the sense of or prohibition, 

refers to the various aflgas of the Purvaraflga which are 
22 in number. This lit. means — Nothing is to be gained by 
the prolongation of tho tbrcatrical preliminaries. The 
Sutradhdra means to say that Nfindi, tho principal item in the 
Purvarahga, being performed, there was no further need for 
the other a)}gas. 

ancient times it was customary to exhibit 
dramatic performances on tho •occasion of some fair or a 
festival*, c/. the Prologues to theM^lav., or Uttar., orMdl.-M&d. 
The first dramatic play scorns to have been represented at this 
festival, as appears from Bharaia's reference to it — 3^4 • 

Nat. I. 20. Tho here referred to was a festival held 

in honour of Indra and lasted for five days from the eighth 
of the bright half of Bhddrapada to tho 12th. Its chief 
feature was the erection of a post with a flag attached to it, 
which was worshipped with groat eclat. For other 
particulars see com.j it is fully desbribed in the 43rd chapter 
of the Bfihat-Sainhita. See also our note on Kaghu. IV. 3. 

— For Harsha, see Introduction, which 

originally meant Hhe shining one/ brilliant (fr, f^i^to Bhine), 
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and then a god, is added to the names of kings as a title of 
honour ; cf, etc. — The King, however, is called 

only, in I. 8. 

— Lit., living on, dependent upon; it is a modest 
way of sajdng * the subordinates of ^ 

the subject-matter (also called ) of 

any poetic composition ; cf. 

I Maiav. ; 3l«i Novel, 

of singular interest ( ^^5) ; it may also be taken with 
novel or extraordinary arrangement. 

f^^TrvTT'STr^SFTo — The or birth-stories form a part 

of the Buddhistic scriptures and they are supposed to comprise 
the events in the previous births of Buddha, which he 
used to tell throughout hia life to exjilain the events 
happening about him. After the death of Buddha, 550 of 
such stories were gathered together in one collection, called the 
Book of the 650 J4takas, each being named after the prominent 
character therein, e. //., etc 

The Vidy4dhara J at aka mentioned hero seems to be such a 
tale wherein Buddha, born of a Vidytldhara, in one of his 
previous births, is the Hero. — Based on the birth- 

story of (Buddha as a ). The reading 

removes the difficulty about the proper uuderstaiiding of the 
term 

— The joy, brought to the Nagas by Garuda's 
solemn promise to the Uero to desist from the slaughter of the 
serpent-race, being the intended ^f?T(a final object), the play is 
named alter it. — Lit. by a succession of ears, 

i, e.. one man hearing it from another, a third from him and 
80 on *, hence by successive oral communication or hearsay. 

— Seen represented (on the stage). — 

This was probably suggested by the line in the Vik. — 

etc*,); but there the re{j[uest is made by the Sutradhdra to the 
audience^ while here the opposite is the case. 

Properly, with duo attention to reprosen tation_, leaving 

out nothing and with faultless gesticulation j or may 

be taken as one comp, word, having the force of an 

adjective. 
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P. 4. Indec., used with a form of the 

present tense, indicates immediate fiitnrit}’’; i, e., it denotes an 
action intended to be done immediately^ and may be translated 
by ‘just, in the meanwhile.^ — The arrangement with 

regard to the tiring-room, i. the assigning of parts to the 
proper actors, looking to their dresses and giving them neces- 
sary instructions. 5fq«:?T moans *dress, costume’, as Well as ^the 
tiring-room’. — t.e., by the audience. 3Tr^f%^rrT — 

Inclined or drawn to *, attracted, won. — The aftix 

) is added to words meaning ‘a combination/ *, e. a 
multitude, in the sense of ^ who assemble there ’ ; see com. ; 
words like are to be similarly explained. 

&c. — — Having genius and the skill attained 
by the study of the ways of the world, of the s'astras and 
good poems. Hero also includes tho idea of or 

poetic inspiration, as observed by Mammal a ( 

l KAv. — P. I. ). ^'rqrr^r — Which can 
well appreciate merits ( for otherwise our will be 

useless ). Cf. 

and as you are known 
Tho first and happiest hearers of the town, 

Bo sad, as wo would make ye: think ye see 
Tho very persons of our noble story, ’’ &c. 

Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, Prologue, 
hy its very nature attractive or charming. 
The word is generally used in combination with some such 
words as 

— The life of tho king of the Siddlias. Though 
-TimiUaviihana was not actually the king of the Siddhas, yet, as 
the Emperor of the Yidyfidharas, he was the overlord of the 
Siddhas (another class of demigods ) also, especially by his 
connection with Malayavatl, daughter of the king of the 
Siddhas, and may bo called ^ee p. 54 whore he 

is called )• Wo have preferred 

the reading to as the poet is not likely 

to say that tho life of a Bodhisattva was attractive to the 
audience, at a time when Buddhism wa.s on its wane in India, 
and getting into disfavour with tho people. Again the term 
more directly refers to Jimutavahana than tho 
general term Bodhisattva. — V.l. — lit. moans one 

who has knowledge ( ) for his essence ( ^r^ ), one whose 
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essence is perfect knowledge. With the Buddhists 7n.f, 
(fr. ^vj to know) means perfect knowledge or enlightenment 
concerning knowable things ^ by which a man ultimately be- 
comes a Buddha. The term was in common use 

applied to a Buddhistic saint, who is on the way to the attain- 
ment of perfect wisdom and who in a certain number of births 
would progressively qualify himself for reaching the state of the 
Supremo Buddha. He is thus a typo of moral excellence and 
authority in ethical codes and all his actions are characterized 
by bonovolcnco and self-negation in service of sorrow-struck 
humanity. It is in this sense that Bhavabhuti uses the words 
at M61.-Mddh. X. 21 ( l)- 

is defined as or the pantomimic repre- 
sentation of eituaiions; gesticulation, the dramatic art. — 

By this the Butra. refers to himself and the other actors. 

— each of these items or things, viz,, the poet^ an exjiort 
in his art; an audience, disposed to appreciate merits (and not 
to find faults ), <fec. a collection; 

excess of good fortune. 

The passage from sT^Tf to the end of tlio S'loka is almost 
the same in the other two dramas of the poet, with a word 
or two changed hero and there to suit the context, e. tj. 

for for &C. The B'l. 

&c. is quoted in the S.-D. ( as from Rat. ) as an instance of 
one of the an^as of fpff, which ia defined as — 

>^1^4 prlr^Tr i 

&c — cy. w nm 

’Ef»frfl5p*Tg:r%rifI l Mnd. I. — Singing acoompanied with 

music and dancing; triple symphony. 

r^'^nTfr^BT^' otc. — (The additional S'l. found in the Triv. Ed.) 
*0 you Well-disposed towards the Brahmanas, attendants 
and relatives.^ — 0 you swan, living in the tank of my 

house. — O you of gentle disposition, etc. — O 

you acting the part of the sun-lotus towards, (i.e., hating) the 
moon of a man other than your husband (/.«., you who are a 
Pativratit). — On business, as there is need for you. 

come here. Cf. with this 

Mud. 1., in imitation of which the present s'l. seems to have 
been composed by some one and inserted here. 
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P. 5, — Lit. 'son of the honoured one.' t.e., of the 

father-in-lftW; the husband is to be so addressed by his wife in 
dramas. etc. — Mark the contrast between the Joy of the 

NAgas to be exhibited, and the shedding of tears by her, 

fTifT** — Le., tile Siitra.'s father. 3T^:5?gRT — Mother-in-law. 
— An old man. The student will notice that the Marathi 
words 3TT^T, 3Tl^r, and %ir? derived from 3TT^, srpTf 
and through their Prakrit transformations STST? 3 ?srT and 
respectively. “leans ar qn% ^ 

feeling disgust in a manner in 
which nothing was at a distance, i. e. greatly disgusted. 

— Here expresses sorrow or dejection, — Noun 

in 3 ^[ from the desidorativo base of g to hear; it means 
primarily ^the desire to hear' (with the object of obeying 
orders) *, hence, service. tt %: — should preferably be taken 
with 

— Son of Jimutaketu, King of the Vidyadharas. 
dimutakotu left his kingdom to Jlmiitavahana when he was 
able to take up tlio responsibilities of administration, and 
retired with his ife to a forest, there to lead a holy life ; 
the latter, however, entrusting the management of his 
kingdom to the care of his ministers, followed his father 
there. The poet jiuts the Sutra, in similar circumstances in 
order to introduce his Hero to the audience at once. This 
way of introducing a character is technically called 
according to the D.~R. ; see com. 

P. b. 5 T^rfTf?TT — Prologue^ fr. with q- to introduce^ for def. 
see com. According to the S.-D., the present ir^cP^r ia of the 
kind; which is defined as I 

— This way of introducing the Hero by using 
the general term instead of by using his proper name is 

peculiar to this play. 

TF^T^ passion, desire for carnal pleasures. 

— (V- i Mk. I. c^jn% 

Kir. XIIL 39. 

^-^'^_Nom. sing, of n. ; R-...rr~-Tho two negatives 
are often used to express an emphatic affirmative 5 cf^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^Kf%cU 

etc.. M&lav. L 11. ^ ^ 1 S'&k. Ij 

therefore not 

N. N. 2 



fit to be done. — The Com. S'ivar&ma remarks 

— Swayed by ( the power of ) the senses. This 
accounts for youth being etc. ; f 

I S'ivardma. 3 jfq expresses 
the contrast between and ; R^^cT^r 3Tftr^5g^- 

XTg?r^T4: | I S'iv. /.— 

For the attainment of any desired object ; or the may 
be final beatitude ( Tfy^ ); for the service rendered to parents 
is indirectly the service rendered to Ood. The reading 

is bettor as it explains the of youth. 

P. 7. — The Vidij., who is a lover of luxuries, is angry 

that his friend should bo spending his days in the forest whore 
no good food can be had. — By addressing liim as 

he means to say — As a friend I tell you unasked what is 
beneficial to you : cf. t|‘cTT^ otc., Bh. N. 

f%f^crar: — Wearied, tired, for ^ is not a good reading, 
as it does not account for the Vidii.^s anger. — As 

good as dead, on account of the misery entailed on them by 
extreme old age. 

— Lit. fast adhcronc(i to 5 hence insisting upon *, 
obstinate perseverance in *, cf. ^ I 

Rag. XIV. 'ti>. 5 % etc., Kum. V. Otk 

enjoyment from every point 
of view, fill] enjoyment *, for, a king only has at his command 
all kinds of pleasures. The comp, may also lie taken as 
qpHRv etc. 

etc. — In this S'loka the Hero wishes to indicate to his 
friend his view tliat a right-minded man having a proper 
sense of duty will not find that pleasure from the enjoyment 
of sovereignty which he will derive from serving his parents. 
This S'l. too, like the 2nd, is defective and its style 
condensed. The ellipses are filled up in the com., which see. 

— Shampooing, gently pressing. The reading 

adopted from the D.-R. in preference to 
found in the printed editions. With sense is — by 

his governing the body of tributary princes (see com.) j the 
contrast is between and The 

reading of this line of the Triv. Ed. is good by itself. It 
means— rficH^ ^^nir Rf T^— of 

what account is happiness or a multitude of kings to one, etc, 5 
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what importanco does he attach to, etc. ; but this breaks 
symmetry of construction j for^ the first and the third lines 
contain each a question which gives a self-contained answer in 
the negative, and we may expect a similar one in the second 
also. 

— Satisfaction, contentment, joy^ cf. I 

Rut. I. S) ; fmacTWnr Rag- VIII. 66. 

:i Karm. Comp, gfr: — is subjective genitive, 
etc.— 1 \ Ly (see. ft.-noto). 

what bettor thing can one enjoy in this world than 
the leavings of one’s father r cT^ri%t etc. — is also to be read 
with a iT^T^T^TW.’ ^ * question. Ih there any merit : I 

find none.” The v. L %?TTftcT i^ also a question of 

appeal. 

The defects in this S'l. are — (1) the absence of the demon- 
strative pronoun cTf^ corresponding to the relative pronoun 
in the 2nd line, which is considered a fault, 

Rdr Vll. (2) The want of 

symmetry between and or (which should 

have been or \ ) (3) The irregular corres- 

pondence of snft witli 5q-j (in the 3rd lino), which would 
require the corresponding demonstrative pronoun ; see 
Kav. VIT. on (4) necessity of 

repeating in a different sense in lino 3. 

This s'l. is quoted along with etc. in the D.-E., 

as advanced by some in support of the argument that 
Jimutavrthana cannot be called a >^RT3[fTT hero, which the 
author of the D.-E. refutes. 

P. 8. 3Tn^«Tff — The same as (matter not intended for 
others ), for which sec com. What is meant to bo heard by 
others is said to be a speech, 

— From -f =cr, see com.; lit. not departing from, 

standing to justice; hence, right, proper. •efrfsTcrp— That is, 
made to do the duties proper for the station or social position 
of each ( : )• The subjects ; 

or, ministers, etc.— For, irig mgT% fTf 

I. ^g'3T?T: etc.— Cy. ^ ^cET^- 

I Kir. I. 10. xfiin — The kingdom with its 
seven constituents; c/. S'ivarama — I cT^T 

iffrnr i 
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I ?Pr^fr^r i ^cerr^t- 

1 ‘q^rf-^rT% Rqjs-frfTfffrg ^ f fS'fPf^t?! i tlie 

first two linos, ef. ^r«JT inrJTai%% 5:q?cr: 

^F^Trfj^ran^fiT: ir5iwT%w^r*n: iisri: i Rat. I. y. 

etc. — For this see the extract from the Kath6. given in 
the Introduction. Cj, Bh4.-M. * 

^ri%fi ¥ «TTf^i cT'TWJj^a? II 

1 aiatf^TTmi a^f r'ksi^'r *j41[ ii ^aarT^iro— 
Granting fruits that exceed the desire. 

— Very daring; one who would not fear to attempt 
any great thing. is derived from which is itself 

derived from strength, might ( f% ^15:^ ) by adding 
srn; ( 3T ). ^cT^: ) «sod after a name 

in a compound as a term of abuse or contempt. — 

Presided over by, well looked after by. ^r\^ — A proper 
name, probably invented by the poet to suit his purpose, as it 
is found nowhere in the original. — Who is a 

hostile neighbour, *.<?., an enemy whoso kingdom is on the 
border. Such an enemy is called a PraJcyitd or natural enemy 
in the language of Politics, — cTaf m^Tl-cTi: iTrS^cT: I 

P. 1). f% Jlmuta. is too noble-minded to call his 

ecemy as the Yidu. does. 3Tv.T l%^3; — Lit. what else ; 

just so, certainly ; 1% I 

moans to say that it will not bo anything 
the worse for him if Matailga becomes the King, rfrf: f% ^ 
^qTcf — V, L, What shall I lose then ? Practically nothing. TfS 
— Surely, indeed — sT^fcT is with the abl. 

* beginning from the body,^ i e., including the; body. This 
somewhat uncommon though regular use of st^fcT should bo 
noted. It is generally used to signify a relation in time or place,, 
«. </., 3T?r i,^rf£r?m otc. ai^crvr— Regard (that 

does not allow' one to go against one^s wishes), consideration for, 
— insignificant kingdom. The use of shows that 
beholds it as of no more significance than a more trifle. 

— V. i.f an unsubstantial or worthless thing, rTT^f^ — with 
^ generally followed by g or 5^: and sometimes by ^ is used in 
the sense of bet ter... than, better. ..but not, ^x being used with 
the clause containing the person or thing preferred; the latter 
being put in the nom. case. Cy. 

^ etc., Kad.; for a similar use without 

g or cf, ?n^5rr \ Meg. I. 6 ; or 
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ff ^ » Mud. V. 18. f^fr^cT - 

Lit. rcinovod far away^ not to bo had in tho vicinity; made 
r^carcu. — A root, — a bulbous root. tfr^r^T — wild 

rio(3 (which foruiod tho staple of food of tho sages; cf, 
S'ak. I. 14 ; Hag. V. 9). 

3"^^^ — JTR goes with almost consumed or 

used up; tho comp, should rather liavo been 

— i^ the seven principal mouiitain-cliains of 

India. It is identified with the southern portion of the 
Ghats running from tho south of Mysore and forming the 
eastern boundary of Travan(;ore. It is famous for its sandal 
trees which grow in aljundanco on it. It is also said to abound 
in cardamoms, pepper and betel-nut trees. Tho breeze from 
the inountain charged with tho fragrance of tho Sandal trees 
Ido wing in summer is a favourite theme with Sanskrit poets, 
and forms one of the items in the description of summer. 

place or site whore a hermit^s residence is 
situated ; a hermitage; cf. ; S'^k. I, 15. 

j^ticy, full of sap. densely growing. 

portion ( 3‘qr?vifrT: Mallinatha on 
Meg. I. 27). q’frR’^fT — means ‘ contact — Crushing, 

coming forcibly in contact with, which is necessary for the 
wind to be charged with fragrance. So this reading is 
prefurftblo. Cf. qit«TFs'frTI??5rsrWf3’r=T^>^^sr?'SrtlfttnTI^I?^^5Tfm- 
iS'>T*lf^r?5TBrm:TT?9-«f»n^: I Mal.-Mild. III. p. 70. . f^lT — 

Uneven, rugged. — Shattered, torn into pieces. 

P. 10. p- p- of (I. A. to shake, with flying 

upwards. — The here mentioned is not tho first 

meeting of husband and wife after marriage but after separation; 
l\y ftr^r we aro to understand a woman ; otherwise 

tho adj. will have no propriety. and 

UHI^fer (a denoin from ) are to bo taken both with 
fsT^r^Fcrarirf and rf^q-iTT^fT. Here the marriage of la fore- 

shadowed, cf. VAtsydyana g %5rT!F%: 

•9 

msrg^i 5?i?g ^prrf^T i i 

— Loveliness, enchanting beauty ; abs. noun from 
formed with the affix f5T (3T5S|>) which is added to words 
having a penultimate zf preceded by a long vowel ; see com. 

— under tho influence of rut ; in rut. v. I, 

has no propriety as there is no reason why the quarter-elephants 
should come there to sport. 5rr»i'f5T^ — Here has the secon- 
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dary geuso of hirgo, broad. — m. n, a valley, glon, defile; 

— n. a cave, a hollow. — dashed against, lashed 

V- — The reading gives a good allitera- 

tion and explains better the redness as against a white back- 
ground, By to bo understood white marble 

or rather crystal rocks. The reading ^rfe^F^Tc?.* 
explained a.s (1) \ 

the stone-slabs on the top or summit of the mountain ; or 
(-) (topmost) ^ cTf: participles 

arc somotiiiics used as abstract nouns; see A. (I. llo-l 6. Cf, ijcT 

JTfT^ I Rag. VIII. 0‘J. — Very much, to a groat extent ; 

as in iq5:rr^[; f%JTR * S'ak. 111.; or rather, 

inexpressively^ indescribably, in a manner in which the cause 
cannot be stated, — Full of longing or anxious thoughts 

( a vague indication of his meeting with Malayavatl just 
to come about ). 

P. 11. S^fST^rrflr o — The throbbing of the right eye or arm 
in the case of men is supposed to be auspicious — as prognosti- 
cating union with a beautiful woman. The opposite is the 
case with women, 

^'tc. — Ho means — 1 have no connections here and 
do not see how I am to get the fruit indicated by the good 
omen. ^ — and yet, on the other hand. — The 

words of the Munis, the writers on the science of omens. 
— will forebode or indicate; cf. with this^ 
fST^ffr ^ : ^fT: 1- 14. 

3Tra^^rst«f Sno.—cy. 3Ti>^^Ti% If irf?rT^»TR?5r»TinTrrr!t% 
3J«tR ftfinnH I K;'id. The fir^T meant here is his fq?TiirnF- 
— juicy; hence, attractive or smooth. — «. 

explain— jT'- 4 ^tf’T ^rsner: artl etc.; cf. 5 ^^ 

'nf5jT?^‘i^rnfRTnP»iff*T: l Rftg-;I. •'’S. — m. the young one 

of any animal (from which the Marathi word iyrf ;■ is derived); 
c/. qw T if Roirlro^r 

'■S 

I S'ak. I. additional s'l. after 14th 
I I* 13. 

) For making garments with, — the 

tenderness was shown by the fact that the strips of bark cut 
were very thin and not deep. For the idea cf, 
iTOTfnq *R«Tf 'li^l S'&k. IV. «. 

I Kum. II. 31. 
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— This is a comp which in ifcs usual form as a 
negative Tat. would have been which, as it is^ 

ought to bo explained as a comp, of ?T ( not ) with 3Tf?T^’-T^* 
( 0 >^U(;h compounds arc by 

no moans rare *, cf. ^tc. Kir. I. 1‘.) ; 

^•’qsr^inTfe^i =TPf>*^f Jf^cfrt ; Meg. IT. ^*^0 *, seo also 
Veni. III. 18; Rag. III. (37, IV. 8, etc. 

— A precept of Manu provides that tilings worn 
hy .P>r<ahmacharins, .such as the doer’s skin, the girdle made of 
^hc Mahja grass, (dc., ought to be thrown when old into water; 

I TjTPl RdHTH 

n Manu. II. 64. H?TR^ ^ 3TR 

afr?q?^(»T^r5?rt rarfr% 

^ly ^TVf: here wo must understand the sky which is free 
from clouds. — adj. from a stream. 

P. llh — lly Rrahraaiia boys or pupils whose 

.leremony is performed. 4ir>T^* girdle prescribed 

for Brahmaiias is to be made of the g'lT grass ( Hfi^r ) ? 
cf. HriTf Rffi; m\ « Manu. Ii. 42. 

fern., hearing. — a line or verse of the 
Samaveda; cf S^- ^ 

RffyRTorn q\ ^IR '^1* » 

verses. 

q’f^^r^q’irr^ — Being earnestly discussed. 
clear import, apparently of doubtful moaning. Such things 
were the order of the day in hermitages ; cf 

I WSTR-— 

tender ; quite fresh ( and not dried yet ). 
deriv. see com. 

— May better bo taken as an adv. modifying sf^PcT. 

— V. I, breaks symmetry of construction. — 3T^: 

f J** 31R + ; see com. An offering consist- 
ing of water, flowers, rice, durva grass &c., and offered to gods, 
or venerable persons as a token of respect. 

5priT§r — should rather have been ff^f^r: 

the sake of symmetry with and 

3T|%r%: — is derived as STcffd who always 

travels; fr. 3T^+^f^ (fl'^Unadi. 4-2 ); it is also explained 
as if f?rr^: (previous intimation, fixed day ) ho who 
comes any day without previous intimation or appointment; 
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a casual visitor ; 3Tf?Tc?yiT[TOT I Tara's'ara. 

fT^^r iVr^fTr: — Notice the cons.: i'^TF%^T‘ is to be taken as 
the past p. p. of the can. of 3TftTr%^^^T*T“ 

I ( primitive ): f^lfecT^-cT: I 

(cau. );pass. of the can. ^Trr%^T- f»Tr%fIT: I Mark 

the force of f^p%frr*** The trees did it as though they were 
traiuod to do it. For when a guest comes a householder first 
welcoinos him in sweet words, then salutes him and then 
offers an anfhya ; and the trees did it in the same order. The 
idea of making trees do acts of hospitality is eommou in Sans, 
literature: r/. 

1 5 d-r?^iT^*'^irfrm:m^JT?TryrcT: II Uttar, ill. 24. 

P. 13. — Por lihoy had stopped rumination, 

—a little, for such an effect on an animal cf. 

^fmTO^'rn; i Kdd. 

— The first line contains several technical 
terms of music. is the x^l^tce in the body from which a note 
of vocal music arises. Those are three, vizy the heart, the 
throat and the roof or top of the palate, irrcrirr — ^^7 getting to the 
proper place. The note that arises from the heart is called 
( bass ), that from the throat also called ( tenor ), and 
that from the roof of the palate cTR ( treble ). Tho is an 
octave below and rTR octave above it. Bee com. 

— the proper production of, i. c., tho voice being raised to the 
proper pitch. 

f fcT cT^^l r%^r% I S'ivardma. ^7^^\X^—ThG pro- 

duction of the and fTR notes by gradually raising the voice 
from to the pitch of Tara and back again to the pitch of 
In doing this the voice passes though the note ( for, 
^ rIKT§[T ». at ougo ) but it is not necessary 
to halt at it and so it is not mentioned. Ji¥5q-rXRT 

i S'iv. 

is the process byj which one tone is 
developed from the of another either by raising or lower- 
ing the voice to its pitch. See com. The gamakas correspond 
to what are popularly known as alapas. The passage of the 
voice from pi»^ to cTR and from ffR back to necessarily 
involves the gamakas in it. These are seven; those who 
have the cariosity to know these will find their definitions 
in the com. 
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— resounding; fr. 1 A. to produce indistinct 

sounds, — ( ffq’2fiTT% 5 fr* 10 to dilate, extend ); 

a lute. &c. — So overpowering was the sweettiess 

of the music that the deer, drawn by it; stopped chewing the 
cud, lest the sound of rumination might not allow them to 
hear fully the melodious song. — With their 

bodies crooked; for they stood motionless with their necks 
turned in the direction of the music. — ^F on earth 

( fr. H 1 P. to gO + 3T=?J; m I WW- 

?Tiwt i B'iv. 

P. 14. ^ferq^nr^*?— Not very clearly, i e, gently. 
a low and sweet tone. 3‘q^F*Tl! — To play on a lute in the 
presence of; a deuom. fr. see com.; cf. 

Kad.; VIII. 33. Messrs. 

B. and P. remark — none of our Mss. has got a ^ after o£rvq[F?F 
and g(frr after ;3'qfnrTqF%, which are so very necessary.’’ — But the 
^ and are found in the Triv. Ed. sCH’JT^: — i.c,, if 
married ( maidens would bo ). g^=^rf^:~a cluster of trees. 

P. 15. — Mark the nobility of mind of the hero; ho 

says^fcTF © — K after the departure of the woman. 

— Although the rules of dramaturgy require 
women to speak in Priikrita ( especially S'aiiraseni or Mahu- 
r^shiri) yet they may use Sanskrit, if the importance of the 
subject requires it or the speakers happen to be celestial beings; 
qTF^frF^mfF'fF^t I . 

&c. — — p. p. p. of 1 P- to burst open, 
to split asunder; irregularly formed by the Vtlrtika 

( on Pan. VIII. 55 ); or it may be derived 
from 1 P. to expand, by adding 3 ^^ and then taking S'egr^ 
as a Prddi comp. This S'l. is faulty in many ways. The epi- 
thet is aTJEj as it does not help in any way to bring 

out the power of Gauri to grant the prayer, as the word 
WqRr does. The use of the plural with reference to 

Gaur? who is first addressed in the singular, is inconsistent. 

Again, the particle has no sense here, and the 
s'loka is, therefore, cited in K.-P. VII. as an instance of the 
fault of composition called . Ff cannot moan ^because’ 

hero; for in the s'l. no two things are stated standing to each 
other in the relation of cause and effect. Nor can it moan 
certainly ( ) as it will detract from the power of . the 

goddess to grant with certainty; nor can it be taken with 
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certainty cannot be predicated of the act of ful- 
filling^ which, the imperative shows, is to happen in the future 
(^RT ). Again the preposition ir 

in unmeaning as the sense of cannot be 

intended hero. The Com. Slv. however says — ir ( ) 

refers to the six-fold power which divine 
beings have-, so this epithet implies power in her to grant the 
boon desired, — on this S'iv. remarks — 3^=^- 5(g?^?gr^0T' 

^of i^f^rr — This implies attention on the part of the hearer 
and is better than the mere 

&c. — 3Tfr expresses astonishment at the wonder- 
ful skill displayed. Messrs B. and P. compare from Words 
w^orth — *Was ought ever heard like his fiddle and him r ’ 

This is (j^uoted in K.-P. VII^ as an illustration of the 
principle that \vhcn two i’a&as are of a contrary nature 
they should be separated by one compatible with ]>oth. 
In the present case the IJero has been until now described 
as S^'Vnta ( averse to the enjoyment of worldly pleasures 
aa indicated in Sec. ), and now ho is to be intro- 

duced to Malayavati and represented as falling in love with 
her. But the SVmta and the Srillg^ra Rasas are of a 
contrary nature and cannot come together. So hero the Ad- 
bhuta rasa (as conveyed by ar^T &c. ) is brought in to 
separate the two, and thereby to facilitate the transition of the 
Hero from the one to the other, iq'sgf 

3Tf r Y I f i 

Sec — This s'l. also is full of the technicalities of 
music, — a clear manifestation or exhibition, 

element that producer anything. Here the act or 
mode of producing musical notes or tunes from any musical 
instrument. In the present case this refers to the i)roduotion 
of musical notes from the guitar s^c com.). 

modes of playing on musical instru- 
ments SCO com. ). — is the agreement (1. e, happening at 

one and the same time) of the musical measxires or times 
marked with the hand on instruments. Jt is of three kinds, 
viz. 5cT or rapid, or middle, and or slow. 

P. 16. <5. and see com. 

— pauses in music. cTt^, and argiTcT aro the three 
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particular modes of playing on musical instruments. For these 
eee com. ( iioro the lute ) 

cTc^‘*rcTr: accompanying, i. e.^ produced from the lute. 
This as well as the reading is duo to a misunder- 

standing of the text. 

p. 17. ^TiT^’FfTRf— 3T5trf0T 3T?Tf^fn: fingers*, the 

(coming latter in a comp. ) of ^fcT must bo explained by 
taking the comp, as one of the class, that boing an 

or it may bo taken as a Karmadharaya, as is done by 
Malli. on Kum. V. 63. 

— So as to find fault with her; disapprovingly. It 
does not mean scornfully here, — ^org’, and 
three voc. particles used in addressing females in dramas. 
iS used in addressing a maid-servant and a female friend. 
A low character is addressed as See com. 

used hero as a corrective word; and means — Not 
that, I mean to say. 

ffT’T^rTo — is any voluntary oi self imposed religious 
observance; 

Main, on Sis'. XIIl. 27. — The observance of a fast; 

although it is one of the Niyamaa, still it is specially 

mentioned as beiiig the chief one, by the c/'. 

TqqiTi- \ Amara. 

'feo.— r/. \ 

Priy. II. p. 14. The word is 

thus derived by Ydska— ^cTs^^fff ^r? ^ 
( happiness ) ^T, |. 

easily attained iii; hence natural to. 

the knowledge of a particular art; cf, S'ak, I. 

1^. rTRa:— indeed, trnly ; wfef^T^- 

r? l &«• Fny. II. p. 13. 

A damsel of tho N4ga race. The Nagas are described as 
semi-divine beings inhabiting the nether regions ( Pdtala ). 
They are generally represented as of a human form but 
having a snake attached to their backs with the hooded 
head rising behind their necks. Sometimes they are des- 
cribed as having a human face with the expanded neck of a 
cobra and the tail of a serpent. Their females are described 
as particularly beautiful. In this play the Ndgas are spoken 



of as quite identical with Sarjms ( though the Gltd separately 
speaks of them; see X. 27,28 ). 

Such is the Pauranic account. But a people bearing the 
name Nagd once actually lived in India. Kings of this race 
reigned at Mathur^, Padmavatl, &c., and the name survives in 
the modern Nagpur. There are various speculations as to who they 
were, but it seems clear they were a race distinct from the Hindus. 
The mythological accounts are probably baaed on the historical, 
but they have been mixed up together and confused. The 
favourite theory is that they were a scythic race, and probably 
obtained their name from worshipping serpents or holding 
them in awe and reverence. ( Dowson^s Classical Die. ). 
e, with eagerness to gaze upon her, 

— Indra is described in Puriinas as lewd and 
an admirer of female beauty. Cf. 

the region below the earth, Pittdla, NAgaloka,' &c. It is the 
lowermost region where Viisuki reigns over the N4gas. 

^hc moon of her face being always present 
there. The figure here is as there is a complete identifi- 
cation of the face with the moon. 

— m because Jimutav/ihana belonged to the race 
of the Vidyadharas. — race or family; fr. ^ with 

^5+ 3^=5 ( 3T (3T-ff^er, 3i-r%??f-cT 3 t^). srftr^r:— 

rendered famous by the birth of a woman with such superb 
charms; or may mean ^adorned’; cf, 

This s'loka contains the or germ of which is the 
predominant sentiment of the first three Acts. Here the Hero 
begins to admire and feel love for the Heroine, — in the 

poAvor of, under the iniluence of ; properly moans ^ within 

the reach of senses ^ ( ifjq fr, + i e, ar); 

hence within reach or power of anything. — 

Because he soon expects a grand feast when his friend's 
marriage takes place. The Vidu/s fondness for good food is 
well known; cf, I Vik. p. 71. 

P. 10. ^^jrTr^rTr^r* — (^) not pleased ( here the 

arripflf refers to Mala, ) you, i.e., shown favour to you; (2) who 
is not pleased, who cannot be satisfied ( srr© ). 

1 This originally probably referred to America ( the other 
surface of tlie globe) which abounded in large serpents. 
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'srr^frriT — is rather colloquial j it means ^as I remember it.> 
— The reading is better, as there is not much pro- 

priety in saying ‘this very lute !/ 

’^aa^cff — This is variously interpreted according to the 
meaning of — (1) one who rules over the earth bounded by 
the ocean, one whoso dominions spread from sea to sea; (2) one 
who rules over a circle of Kings ( ); an emperor. 

( guides, rules over ) 

According to Vishnupurana it means-one on whose palm 
the chakra or Viahnu^s discus is delineated. On this 8 iva- 
rjlma observes — I 

5^} WPsTC^rT ?mri: I dlfuiSTfCT ^ ^ 

I cT’-TT ^ l Of. V. 36. 

Asc — Why do you call it a dream, which may or may not come 
to pass. It is — There is a x>un on the word which means 
— (1) ?r^ot f -f ( 3T); a boon; which must necessarily 

come to jiass. rfrir^fts^fT W ^ I ( - ) 

a husband. 

P. 20. iT^ 'feo. — The Vidu. purposely uses an 

equivocal expression; he means apparently (1) What the 
goddess has granted you (‘^-^v^^'lis really a boon; really 
{2) Here is your ( ) liusband, promised by the goddess, 
referring to his friend. 

is the agitation caused by the sudden 
appearance of one's lover, &:c. — I-it. having hidden 

others, Tliis stage direction ( as al.so ) is 

used when a character, wishing to make a secret communication 
to another so as to prevent a third party from hearing it, 
does it by actually holding up the hand with its three fingers 
raised up so as to form a sort of screen for shutting out others 
from hearing. It is opposed to xrq^Rl’at. 

c. the person representing the favour of the 

goddess. 

ffTc^fo — tremulous on account of her 
long. Dissolve cttst i Long eyes are 

‘onsidered as a mark of beauty in a woman. — p. p. p. 

used as a noun, meaning ‘breathing’. tfr?r — p. p, p. of c'^ 
or c2F[ir I. A. to grow. — Suflicient, enough to tire you 

out; hence excessively, very much. Cf. 
fsq; I 3ia^55^ia»3mT0^>rTirtTR^af: « liag- X. SO; 

Wi’aT ff I Kad. Intro. S'l. — is better than *^(r<|OT, 

as it was a natural result. 

N. N. 3 
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— supply Ho means to say-Your body has been 

already too much exhausted by penance to bear further strain 
and should not, therefore, be troubled anymore, by such 
excitement as was exhibited then. 

r. 1. — ni^4. A.; why do you suffer pain. But in this case 
the words and 5^: will lose their propriety. The epithets 
and are signihcant, as they explain how the 

body is being troubled again. 

B. 21. is a bad reading; we should 

expect something like as she was already 

— Vidushaka^s forgetfulness is 
well-known. Ho says this in his usual jocose spirit, The 
other reading has no propriety, as the Yid- 

does not use any particular device in what follows. For 3Tf^r% 
see supra p. 12. 

— Feels delight in. Here the first germ of love is 
produced by the sight of the lover. See com. — Here 

means dignity of person, majestic appearance. rffT® 
one so great in appearance as to strike awe in the mind of 
the beholder. — The knowledge of what is fit to be 

done on an occasion-, the course of action or procedure*, ef, 
mi?tgvrmcTqT% Bag- ni. 40. <fcc.--Kalid^sa 

also makes the friends of S'akuntald address the words of 
welcome to Dushyanta. 

P. 22. portion of good luck 

allotted to a man ) one very fortunate or blessed; hence 

also, one very illustrious or distinguished, — one 

naturally given to joking, joke-loving. gFT^rrRr ^ifrfcr — 
This plain way of introducing the ascetic who enters inrimedi« 
ately betrays want of higher creative faculty on the part of the | 
poet. Mark how skilfully the ascetics are introduced to 
Dushyanta by the master of the art in S'akuntala Act I. 

— Bit. the lord of a kttla or multitude of pupils. 
This has a technical meaning, for which see com 

( one going to be, the fut. p. of 

— This is an instance of 
as the gen. is connected with which 

is a part of the comp, make choice of him 

as a bridegroom for, to sec if he could be a suitable husband 
for Malayavati. 

. ^ ^ )• the 

mid-day bath; %r?^r I There were three baths 
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presoribed, ^5T and g;rfT^?Er^?r; c/. 

nflrqf^^r^ II. 24. 1 iTTfT:^^ 

^ %^f5Tt I also means the 

performance of sacrificial rites-, offering of oblations &c.-, but 
not here, as it is spoken of in connexion with Malayavati* 

P. 23. 7%^ — Sandy; fr, dust and the matub aff. ^ 

( ) which is added to the words of the gr<>ap; so 

&c. ngiTTOo— Il^n% dearly displayed or 
distinctly appearing another reading is 

q?fr— ar^^r fr. and ih. 

( the fern. aff. | ) a path; here the line of foot-prints. 

gxoffq- (fee, — the linear marks on the head, such as 
arc left on the skin when a crown is worn. Some take this to 
mean the curly hair coiled round the head and resembling 
a crown; but this does not seem to be the meaning, as 
such a shape of the hair can be obtained oven artificially. 
3^'T<t g l%ri? 1 ffs^; I 37011— a circle of 

hair between the eyebrows. shines^ i. c., stand-? 

out to view prominently. This goes with both and gjuji. 

ffc^rr — By this we are to understand by a sort of Lakshand 

which is the proper Upamana for the chest of the hero. 

— The first two lines prove his JTi'ig^TF^. 
The further presence of the marks of a Chakra on the soles 
of his feet leave no doubt as to his becoming an emperor one 
day; and as ho belonged to the race of the VidyMharas, 
the ascetic concludes that he is destined to be the chief 
sovereign of the Vidyadharas. But as all the signs men- 
tioned in the first three lines indicate it will 

be better to take with each onej of the various state- 
ments in the first three lines, thereby,: making the conclusion 
contained in the last line follow^ from these. In con> 
nexion with this it will also be better to read ^ for 
fT^TTltas introducing the S'loka, with the Triv. Ed. With 
the reading ff which is meant to explain a previous 
statement the lines must be explained in the first way. 

^ — The linear mark of chakra may 

be on the palms or on the soles. Buddha had these among the 
32 signs he possessed of a great personage. Cf, ( qt^T 

** ND 

II Bud,-Oh. I. 65. Messrs B. and P. quote 
the following from L.-V. »rfRi3T I 
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3r®Tr Hfirnsr orrar » f«f?3'i^^r>'i; 

qi?3fr^r»i?RT3r f *itw ” &c- 

3T«r ^r &c- — The same occurs in S'ak. I, 

&c, — This refers to the common belief that Erahm6, who 
presides over the destinies of men, also ties the knots of 
marriages. He is, however, not often happy in his choice? 
and thus incurs blame. CJ. 

JT iTff: sr^rm%: I S'ak V. 155 for the idea cf. q^^or fg-ftrrRi5Tt4 

11 Eag. VII. 14; Kum. VII. 66. 

-. — The full text of this is—^^^f^fl^IcTRT 
sTT^tifr 5^: I qfcH^r «!?:: 5^: 11 

Any one coming to one^s house, a guest. It is a wider term 
than srfcTf’qj see com. on I. 11. 

P. 24. So in the S'ak. 3TgF.q“ 

I I; ara^^q- 

^5*TrPpT^fr <fec. iv. 

The reading not good, as is not 

used in the plural in such cases. Again, is necessary to 
make the preceding clause account for the fluctuating state 
of her mind. Cy. for a similar idea BYik. II. 

5^3f^r^r I &C. and ^ ^T^t: I S'ak. II. 17. 

expanse; cf. cTif^^l^q S'ak. I. 5T?;qTTrrT &o. 

— The apparent opposition meant to be expressed by a^fq is 
removed by taking to means ‘an impression of love’. 
The first line contains and qr^cp; the 2nd the fig, 

the two togetlier forming a ^’^1%. 

— i. e., Malayavatl, a paragon of beanty. Cf 
^r^r—^iTS's^ 1 cq^r qjtRm ^ S'ak. ii. 

agff — tfiz. The conversation between the fair maiden 

and her maid, expressive of the promise of the goddess, viz. 
^fq^r^T^^qen ^ qrnnirf'n wcqft’, and the certain 

prospect of his being her husband. 

Tf^TTflf: WVTJTr^?r — My gastric fire rages fiercely. Cf 
fqqf^^-^Kq ^Tirer 1 Mdl. il. p. 2?. 

rrrq^ At least by the fruits &c., i. e.^ It I can get ^ 
nothing better. 

3Prif — Almost the same expression oceurs in 

Priy. I, ?frng[ — goes with each of the following statements. | 
^TfSTor — The moment he felt liis temples heated. ^?j^>clo8ely 
following, continuous. gfroffTF^r — the regular movements of the | 
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ears, cTT^ properly moans Hhe striking together of the palms of 
the hands to keep time in music' 

lienee^ the movements of the lobes of the oars coming in 
contact with the cheeks. Cf, iffCFrrKcT: 

— This is the reading found in the I'riv. Ed- 
and adopted and commented upon by S'ivaruma, who generally 
selects the best readings. It has been adopted here as decidedly 
hotter than the reading found in the existing 

printed editions of the play. The only drawback in this reading 
is that tho word which means ‘longings love-torment’ is 

of rare occurrencci. The poet makes an and says that the 

elephant was in a state of love-torment as it were. Cf. 

^l*T &c. S'ak. III. 6. Here by a S'losha the 

state of a man suffering from love-sickness is also described. 
Bee com, — r. 1 . — The s{7f}^r or ^^^7 is a tree 

uhe loaves or twigs of which are oaten by elephants; cf, 
Vik. IV. 23, Uttar. III. 6. This reading has no propriety 
and so has been given up. As it stands it must bo taken as 
meaning ^reduced to a condition which is unbearable even to 
a withering S'allaka tree' as Messrs. B. and P. have done. The 
moaning intended seems to be ^^7t '‘1%; 

'^is in a condition which is as unbearable as that of a withering 
S allaka tree/ but thou it is difficult to connect with ^7^^. 


Act II. 

P. 26. — introduces a direct speech. 37®! — Tho read* 

ing 37^f^ ( 37^yfq) also gives a good sense. — Here 

37lff signifies ‘an elder brother;' it is also used as an honorific 
aclj. as in 371^*77^17^=^:. 3?r: — Here the force of 5^7: is ^but'. 

— With great haste; the repetition implies greatness 
or intensity. 

P. 27. — The use of the word 3^^^^ shows that 

'le flowers collected were not within the reach of the hand 
(\at is, were knocked down by means of a stick or such other 
thi^ collected). When the flowers are within the reach of 
^^^^the form is 37f^?T got by adding ^55:^( 3? ) by the sfitra 
&c. (See com. ). The meaning of the siitra is: — takes 
th aff>^ when the sense is ‘taking by the hand,' provided 
oes refer to stealing ( ^57 causes V riddhi of tho radi- 
‘-^•‘vowi); c/. 37m?Tfrgm^^r’«7^^fc5[ I S'is'. VII. 71. 
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( by f^cTTo is implied the close 
proximity of the thing to be taken ), I f^fSTOT^Tf 

The poets, however, pay little regard 
to this nicety of grammar and use these forms promiscuously, 
— Lit. unable to bear any more strain, quite exhausted, 
languid. C/. 3Tfg^ ^TT^Tfm snrrf^ % 

Sf^lTH wari l Priy. III. p. 22. — surrounded by, 

shaded. — a pleasuro-house built of sandal-wood. 

%?SfT: — i. e. not caused by the autumnal heat, but by love. 
— built in a varied style; hence lovely; cf, 

I Rt. I. 2. 

— The Praves'aka is an interlude acted between 
two acts ( which shows that it cannot occur at the beginning 
of the first Act ) by inferior characters, such as servants? 
buftoons, &c., for the purpose of acquainting the audience 
with incidents not to be represented on the stage but a know- 
ledge of which is essential for the proper understanding of 
what follows. It is one of the five for which 

see Intro. I. 

P. 28. — Here means ^ longing for a lover 

accompanied by mental anguish;^ cf. 

Amaru. 24; hence ^ccpugri -affected with or suffering from love- 
longing. See com. 

&c. — She means to say that while she was in the 
presence of her lover, her mind did not allow her to show her 
love to him or to talk to him freely even, but has now itself 
gone over to him; so it is selfish^ Cf for a similar thought — 

^ I S'4k. IV. and 

for the same thought differently expressed — srpr I 

cp5i% I Rat. II. 

— Malayavati was so much engrossed in 
the thoughts about her lover that she only thought of the 
temple of the goddess where she had met him and quite forgot 
that she had purposed to go to the Sandal-wood house. Tb^ 
makes the ChefA sigh at her absent-mindedness. Cf 
another instance of the absent-mindedness of love-sick per^*^* 
the conversation between Vasantasenft and her companif‘® 
the beginning of Mrioh. II. (arrqf^in: STT^ni^ 

3Tf5rc?^#Tfer &C. ), Dushyanta's addressing tb 
of his harem as B'akuntalA ( S'Ak. VI. 6 ), 
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P. 29. ( fixity, aim ) cTflcJ^ 

>( without aim, hence embarrassed ); fWT^T ^f|’?T fT«?T I 

with a smile indicative of embarrassment. 

fq'frT^f^ — You have been surpassed, not merely equalled 
U )> brings out the gravity of the offence, 

— She means-You have not wreaked your 
vengeance on your vanquisher, while you arof levelling your 
shafts at me who have given you no offence simply because I am 
a woman and therefore incapable of retaliation. 7 ^ if 

—Cf. >T>TW?'JSJTT5«J UfTT ^r^nr ^ 

I Rat. II. 'The Alamhara in this is as remarked 

by Messrs 13. and P. There is a double entente on the word 
ahald which means — (1) a woman, and (2) weak. Cf, ^ffcf 
JTnittl^cjr ^cTT ( V. 1. ). Mai. IV. II. 

— The question brings out her girlish 
innocence. The condition described here is ( also 

called 3Tfffr, ). Of ^ g^R^'ld- 

I Kum. V. 55. 

— V, L means not believing ( in me ). 
— she has divined the true nature of my affliction 5 has 
known my secret. 

P. 30, — What have you to do with this ( i. e,f 

whether I admit it or not ). 

^^^0 — Ohaturikd now proceeds to tell her mistress 
the cause of the feverish state of her heart but does it cleverly 
and begins by using an equivocal expression, which she knew 
her mistress was sure to understand in her own way, and so 
conviction might be easily brought home to her about the truth 
of her statement. The words qq % ^^7 mean (1) 

Here is the lover treasured in your heart ( who is the cause of 
the uneasiness of your mind ), or (2) they may be part of a 
sentence yet to be completed. Malayavati, in her impatience, 
understands the words in sense (1) and interrupts her by 
asking the question ^ Where is he 

— Mark that the inf. loses its nasal before q?rq 
andtrq^; so also. fq— Who 

discharged his flowery arrow the very moment as it were. For 
at his very first appearance love subdued her to him. Messrs. 
B. and P. who read prefer the meaning ^ like the god of 

love without his arrows,’ t.e., he had not got only the flowery 
arrows of Oupid, but in all other respects ( beauty &c. ) he 
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seemed to have a perfect resemblance. But this cannot be the 
intended meaning here. For in this case the word will 

have no propriety at all. Again Madana is not represented as 
having the flowery arrows always in hand. If the arrows 
only Wore wanted to make the resemblance complete where 
was the Makara then The reading here adopted as better 
suited to the context is from the Triv. Ed. 

r# — There is a pun on the word which 

is the name of the attendant and also means ^clever, sharp- 
witted’. Such punning on names is common with Sans, poets. 
Of. 3Tf!: MsFf TT% S'ak. I. , 

Mai. III. Fora similar compliment paid to a maid. cf. 

Mrich. II. 

P. 31. — by the agitation caused in you by. 

V. I, does not give a good sense. 

fdfF IT 5 ^?T: &c.— Madhusedana is Vishnu, the slayer of 
the demon Madhu. r%f?T- — The answer is *no’; by this 

she implies that Jimutavahana too wdll not feel at case until he 
marries Malayavati and has her by his side. CY. 

^r'rrll l Priy. Ill, p. 22, 

(owdijg to this also) viz. qftT 

&c. The same expression occurs in Rat. II. 3Tfirrr5TfH*Tr% — who 
did not show respect to him, did not receive him respectfully. 
The reading may go either with — ST^fTF W- 

to whom no respect was shown; or with — 3Tfr?lT 

xTf^^rTT^^FT 3FcT For this moaning of JTragT%» «*/. 

S ak. VII. 1. iFWT^cf q-r%qT^T ^ vrfF^ t 

3T*SF !T — The part of the Oheti’s speech from 

here to must bo considered ^fiFcTi otherwise the use 

of the third person in <fec., as also the sentence 

cannot be properly explained. The stage-direction is not 
given before this speech, as it can be easily understood 
to be so. 

P. 32. — rF^tJT young t. e. tender, qualifies q^q”, 

rfsq-this line is metrically faulty. The variant 
R3F does not mend matters and again firsT has* no force 
here. The Oal. ed. reads the sentence cq 

xrqs^ i in place of 

this verse. 
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P. 33. 5?r[f?;qr—Ooiist:.— r%e!Ti%^^m^^r 3TT«r% 
ciT^ 1 “^ ^#??rr ct^t 5 ^: arm 

ST: 3TRt? I'ffT 3TTpr ffm f ^^cfl 

f^’ft’m f%fe3^?7% I s^rrfc^^— Just by turning back; 

'im shows that she did not turn straight towards him but 
merely turned her face and fixed her gaze on him. Messrs. 
B. and P. are not accurate w’hen they say — the after STfifc^r 
suggests that he w'as soon by her only by turning her neck a 
little and not by looking steadfastly in hiis face. For in the 
next line the poet describes the accumulated effect of a succes- 
sion of glances on the branches of the trees. 

r^rrrm%5^1UTr^— by the white ( bright ) and black lustre 
of her eyes ( as they were white in their corners and dark in 
the pupils ); a Kami, comp.; see corn. It directly becomes 
the instrument of making the trees appear &c. Or 

this may bo taken as a Bah. qualifying in which case it 
becomes a — *• c- the temple of 

Gauri and its environs, where ho was looked at by her; see 
sujrra, p 20 ^ <&c. 

«fce. The idea is this — As she looked stead- 
fastly at her lover a stream of %vhite lustre mingled with 
black shot forth from her eyes, and as it passed through 
the trees, the latter appeared to a looker-on from the opposite 
side to have the skins of spotted deer suspended from their 
branches as it w-ere, the accumulated lustre looking like the 
skin of an antelope, which is both white and black. The 
figure of speech here Is 3■cijr^^Tf• Bbavabhuti compares the 
stream of such glances to a garland of lotuses; — 

q>o?r^i%0| I M4l.-Mud. III. 16. 

— Shows the intensity of her love. — Gere 

the glance is compared to on arrow; for and this comp, 

ft^or ^ mi HWfi ^ ll M^l.-Mad. I. 2v»; 

and q»F?fTqp?rT5{i?T%m^T H Bh. 

g%q~-Without any benefit at all to you; for it Ls not 
proper for you who are fiow'er-arrowed ( and in that you excel 
other warriors ) to strike one who is already struck 
by another. 

— That pow’er of the mind which enables it to bear 
itself up against any circumstances. 
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P. 84, — 0^^: t?. h means bright with ( 

brightness ) or pleasant with, if taken as a ( ^^Tl- 

) as is done by — Not one night but 

many; nights, because they are more painful to lovers in 
than days; cf, rr^lT \ 3Tl%Tt^- 

fr^jrr 3 ^rft'wf^rrs^T 1 Vik. ill. 4. ^s?TrqrrTi*TfR ^ 
ffly^fgrqrg^rir: ijff 35^TS^ RK=TI?t ^^7 % II Meg. 

•TTBTI# &c. — Here a is wanted to keep np symmetry 
of construction. — the blue lotus, which is supposed 

to excite passion, aud is therefore considered as one of the 
arrows of Madana. 

&c, — This line has a close resemblance to ft 
%^rr^tfTc^ffrQT^^: ?T3T: ( occuring in a S'l- 

quoted in Kav. P. I. ). *TTHrTr — jasmine. SS^ntT* — This is 

also one of the excitants of passion. — iiot artfully or 

covertly, but openly, in plain terrtis. — under mental 

distractions, 1 . e., w'henever the mind is distracted, owing to 
separation; or may be taken to mean ‘among love-lorn 

men.' artffn* — the most weak-minded; the sense of the super- 
lative being expressed by the loc. ftgfg. %5T — v. L In 
this case the last line must be taken separately, 12 .^ ftsqfT 
( for what reason ) &c, 

^ — is used here to correct his previous statement. Ho 
admits that he showed 

be explained as (1) f^Tj] ff by 

me having the heart of a woman, a. e., w^eak-minded, cowardly; 
or as (2 ) #ir?t T%^1 by me whoso heart is 

set on a woman; i. e., attached to, fallen in love with, a woman. 
The first way, however, is better, as it furnishes a reason for 
his calling himself not firm-minded. Messrs B. and P. propose 
a third way of taking this, viz. — the flowery 

arrows which the god of love discharged through instru- 
mentality of the love ( lit. heart ) of Malayavati; but it is 
difficult to see how the love could be the instrument of shoot- 
ing the arrows; it is rather the eflect of the shooting of the 
arrows. Some take it as an adj. qualifying 

by Cupid, setting his heart on a woman, t, taking his 
stand on a woman as his helper in the matter. 

— He means to say that he could not bear the 
fall even of arrows made of such delicate stufp as flowers, and 
these too shot by one without a body and consequently having 
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BO strength; and so could have little pretension to being called 
€rm-minded. 

P. 35. — admitting, confessing. cfT^f^^-Here 

has no force; it will be better to omit it, or read in 
its place, — to divert one’s attention to. — in the 

right place, proper. — *• such a secret could be 

communicated to a friend only; cf, \ 

S'ak. III. pointing to the Sandal-house. sr®nT- 

— angry through excessive love, t. without any real 
ground for anger, irtn^ Malli. on Meg. II. 45^ 

Cf. I Vik. IV. p. 93. f^irrcr ^qTsr^PTRr- 

uttering some words of taunt which T could not catch; or, for 
some reason. — Dushyanta expresses a similar de- 
sire in S'rik.; cf I HI. 

— Mark the force of something like, I seem to 
hear &c. It denotes guess; The same expression 

occurs in Priy. III. p. 23. — The condition or expres- 

sion of the face ( giving a duo to one’s internal feeling or 
state of the mind); cf ^f?rTSFRfrr^?TT: ^ik- HI- p. 78, 

Rag. I. 20. may weigh or estimate, e. e. understand 

the proper state of. This is not the root of the 10th Oonj\ 
(for then the form will be ), but a verb derived from 

5c7T ( ^'4 grST^T f?^rr^-'3Tg^uiTr>-*qn%r% 

rf^r I Sid. Kaiun. ). Or g^T^g may mean 
^suspect’, as in ?qiff gf^f^cerf^ I Mrich. III. 24. The reading 
( will grasp, understand ) for v. /, 

is easier. 

P. 30. e,f although rendered more 

attractive by the presence of the moonstone- slab, gfq — the 
beginning; the alanikdra in this S'l. is 3*^. — 

Here ), one of the is indicated. 

— Because his friend was in a reverie. This 
indicates gperfg and on the part of the Hero. 

P. 37, — Dramatists describe Heroines in the 

state of 3 T 4 FnJ(i*TIT as resting their heads pensively on the 
palm of the left hand, which is in accordance with the precept 
of Bharata—arirrW ^ fsPTaH TF^f I tfmt 

P S'iv. 

tPT'iftnffr® — Sending forth heavy sighs, u c., sighing 
heavily. m , «. intention, feeling of the raindj 
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whose mind was revealed, the feelings of whoso mind were 
betrayed. — iiidec. ‘a little^ ( because she had checked her 

anger ). This indicates which is defined as wq-fiT 

I ^FiTCrrparrr— “Which indicated her 
anger; <?/ I Kum. V. 74. — checked^ 

restmined. — anger*, it also means grief. 

JJT ^TR — This must be taken as a question 

and cT«rr i^«st be supplied before rrr-cT«Tr *Tr ?rR ( possibly ) 
&c. Can it not be that you too might have been seen by him ? 

^ 35T* Sf®T^5rrq^ <fcc. — As she had not exchanged even 
one word with the Hero, she could not persuade herself 
that she was the person referred to by him in S'l. fi supra. 

&o. — Bhe means to say that sliu should not think that 
some other person than herself is meant by the Hero. 

P. 38. q*rrf — sell. — make him relate it^ 

i, e. dwell on it for some time, &c. — Oous. — 

^TT ( sprinkled over ) xthti 

I The moonstone-slab was bedewed with 
tear-drops; he fancies that it was oo/.ing under the intluonceof 
the moon in the form of her face. The figures in the present 
S'loka are Utpreksh'i and lUpaka blended as accessory and 
.principal ( 3Tiit%vTrf ). 

qgfffit — ft ii natural that she should resent the praiso of 
her supposed rival by one whom she loved. 

^croi- — Ought to be translated i>y will 

address another lady. ITJTT^^F — a kind of red mineral, red 
arsenic, ^or^: — ^tff rrf 

P. 30. to bo construed with ^'fqrrTf- 

and ; in the first case it means— un- 
injured, intact fTW 3RT' having its 

lower lip resembling in beauty an uninjured ( ripe ) Bimba 
fruit; in the second case this means — uot clouded ^^[^4 
disc vr^r^r: ( itTcTiR ) possessing the beauty 

of its disc that is not obsoired by clouds. For OTTOS’* 

VI. 20. 5FE^»T*T(W?q?rf?cT /Sul V. 19. 

— is similarly in apposition with f^qrgf5r)=^ and 
serving as a festival to, giving delight to, the eyea. 
— ttte outline of the digit of the moon ( seen for the first 
time as in the dark half of a month with great eagornoM by 
men ). C/. %0: ^ i 11. 3. 
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m UensrB, Band F. propose, ifrir — is need hm 
<( in tlie sense of ^astoni8hm6nt^ ), and as the is due here 
to the skill displayed, ^r>r he translated by wi& sneh 
ekill or exactness. 

— Placed before me by my thoaghts^ «. s.> 
imagination. He means to say that his beloved is not absent 
irom him as the Vid. supposes, but that her image alirays 
stands before his mind's eye, and so he can draw the pictnio So 
exactly to life, jjt HiTRfr firfOT m 

gTffJ I Uttar. VI. 38. It is usual with Bans, poets to 
jnake their love-lorn Heroes, and sometimes the Heroines, to 
have recourse to painting for beguiling the pangs of love* 
Dushyanta and Piiriiravas similarly draw the pictures of their 
loves to divert their longing; and S&garlk4 does the same in 
Batn&vali II. There are many points of similaritly between 
the scene here and the similar one in Batna. Ill; also eom^ 
pare the conversation between the Heroine here and her maid 
with that between Sdgarikd and Susamgatd in the same Aet* 

-She finds nothing in the conversation she hears 
^0 convince her that she was referred to by the Hero^ and, 
feeling sure that he was deep in love with some other lady, 
oays in despair &c. with tears in her eyes. - 

For the maid, too, was not sure that Malayavatl was the ' . 
object of Jimiita.'s love, &c.— The Cket$ is ; 

.sorry to find from her mistress' manner of speaking that sl^ 
was getting tired of her life and would go the length of giving 
it up. 

P. 40. srrwenT^rrsC — As he Uvea close to user inonr V 
vicinity. I, he, living very close 

!to ns, has been well observed by us and fixed upon as a sntlw* 
fele husband. %f^ncnfl’T?RTr“-Being entirely in the power of 
-brotherly affection; for, 

Jbable;' cf. rf I Uttar. II* 19, 

Here either en^or 3 ^;^ is redundant,! 
ias aruWTOT means arer^xrr (which is a Nityaaam^ 
,;§|fi-.^xplalns the 3Tf?«rro. 

'"0^ .A* ^ u4lr ‘U frert 1 Bag. 

.solely .givto'to .dee^. ol-e^aourv,; 
ill- -the-- -d»idte4/i|i.‘"!" 
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bridegroom. aT»^«nT;--Beiit on sftTing. •(jwt— is 
without propriety; for had she not been ^ii sbme he, 

as her brother, would have felt joy or sorrow for' her. 

— He feels extremely delighted because his sister 
Wll have the most covetable husband; but at the same time 
lie feels unbounded sorrow, because at any time he would readily 
sacrifioe his life for any distressed being. Bhavabh^ti is fond 
of using such expressions, indicative of opposite effects; cf, 
i Uttar, iii. 12. 5 ^- m 
^ I Mal.~M4d. 11. 3. 

— may moan — connected with; or built in. 

P, 41. 5 evil ( ) 

(covers, removes ) by adding ar (3?^). jffirr— fr. 
5^ to milk, lit. one who milks the cows; hence, a daughter, 
milking being in primitive times the ofhce of daughters, who 
could be safely entrusted with that. The fern, f is not added 
as the word belongs to the class. Ydska gives fanciful 

derivations, as f f|cTT ( one who is ill-placed ) or ^ ( placed 

at a distance from her father’s house, after marriage ). 

— Hero means the kinsfolk, all the 

relatives, Kum. VI. 63; 

Kdd. p. 27i. rrRfo 
~The pronoun is used of a person or object near at hand; 
cf. the rule %cT^r | H. G. § 136. 

But here ^4 Is used of Malayavati who was not present before 
the speaker; this anomaly must be explained by supposing that 
she was present in his mind when he used the 

form 5^. In the Tri. Ed. the reading is ^t(l[ 

which removes the difficulty. 

— HCF 7 Is derived from meaning *crowding^ and 
which is similarly added to if and see 

Pftn. V. 2 . 29. stands for cf. suprn #15 

p- 36. supply after thle,. 

gwrqr — Lit. one whoso hopes are ( fit to be ) frustrated 
on account of their wickedness; or one who destroys the ho.pei 
of others ( fm arr^T )5 hence wicked, a rogue &c. ^ 

*eirwt Of. lif i Rag. V. 4Cb 

ft rtTHWr W i — Here Jtmntav&bana purposely usor W4)rds 

wMoh have a double signifioanoe. He had oome to tho forest 
witb the avowed object of serving bis parents and that oloo^ 
and HitidvaBU also knew that, as it clear from : 
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further on ( viz , Jfrt I )• So the apparent 

meaning of the words 3P«ra** Jrfff and one readily understood by 
Mitr&vasu is— ^ the heart entirely devoted to the service of my 
parents cannot be turned to thoughts about marriage/ While 
the real meaning^ and one as naturally understood by Malayavati 
and her companion who knew that his heart was given to 
another maiden is, <The heart already attached to one maiden 
cannot be turned and made to love another maiden/ 

S'iTar&ma— wjfr'ifgiirm i 3j«T?Fnff ftfW 5 ?- 

5^?'*j'5sirr»iiniT5w spg sr i 

ni?r«Rr3?n?inr'^rf*rt pTsicir'Ji h ciW 

^Ftp: 1 For the thought, c/ ^ ^ 

^ fffTr I S'4k. III. 1. 

P . 42. <Tn^r>r* &<>• — Vidfl. eays this to strengthen the 
meaning meant to be understood by Mitr&vasu by the Hero. 

— Here 3Tr?»rr means ‘intention, object/ 
more about this matter; or, ^knows his reason for the refusal 
better than we can do/ This is ironical, though apparently 
meant as a compliment to the Prince* 

— Rendered insignificant, shown to be an 
inferior person; hence, dishonoured or insulted, by the refusal* 
— Malayavati, who feels the sting of the insult more 
keenly, does not like that her brother should have spoken a 
word more to him. He ought to have treated him equally 
insultingly. 

— misfortune or ill-luck, in that she was not 
accepted by her lover; c/. fjr% fjtwnrqrsrT f| i Kum. V. 1. 

— The poet makes S&garika (Ratnftvall) also 
make use of the same expedient in his Ratnavali^ III* (epof- 

|i|WRHfl«r*-~With a forced smile. 

P. 43. — Rit., what appears to be otherwise 

disposed, i*. e., bent on doing something else than what she has 
openly declared. Here Ohaturikd suspects that her mistress^ 
/ill her bitter disappointment, might do some violence tO 
faerself. n I &c.— For a similar suspicion, c/. 

^ 1 n?q«rT%fifbr^ 

WffSr I Mriob. VIII, 

is bad as itself means sr;irr?nn ao4 so 

nnless the present also be looked 

a 'StfiiistaBHMr ' 
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[ Act ir. 

— Jimita. is delighted to see his beloved anexpeotedlj^^ 
as is osaal with heroes; ef, the similar ejaculation of M^dhava^ 
on seeing M^lati — pcT M&l.-Mdd. V,; or of 

Bushyanta on beholding B'akuntaU. The feeling of sorrow ha 
does not express here, as he was there in time to save her, 

5T ^<5 &o. — Here expresses ^entreaty'. — »• 

the creeper serving as the noose or q[^T. Of, 3?^*{c3’*ri%*Trw 
«if%5Tr5sn ft ft frar'Tw^a’^ i tiat. ill 17. sr 

—has not the power, i, e., shrinks from plucking even a flower 
( a lifeless thing ), how can it hold a noose to destroy human, 
life. Cy, with this ?r sfyof; &c. S'dk. I. In both death, 

is sought to be prevented; in both the flg. in the 2nd half is 
Vishama; both begin with the repetition of ^ and bothi 
are in the Mdlini metre. 

P. 44. ^ — In her distraction of mind she fails to 
recognize the Hero at first sight, &c. — She is incensed to 

see that the very man who was the real author of her misery 
should try to prolong it by preventing her from dying, and 
hence she flings this taunt at him. &c . — Bho 

means — ^you do not wish that I should live happily, and again 
wonH allow me to seek relief even by dying, arfg expresses 
the contrast between and 

&o, — Not wishing to let go the hold of her band so * 
soon, the Hero, with tho true instinct of a lover, invents an 
excuse for not doing it, and says that the hand, being an 
offender, could not be set free like that. — Here- 

means a determined attempt or eflfort. The same 
expression occurs at Kum. IV. 45 ( )- 
HWT taking her side; owing to his 

partiality or special regard for her. 

P, 45. arqr m — This refers to tho moon 

having been churned out of the milky ocean, Cf, the well* 
known S'l. &c, Ho' 

means — Snob a charming ladj could only have sprung from 
the noble family of VU'v&vasu. Fora similar idea, 
fWt wr ^tsfftf^r 'ITRsrmwi?*!: I M41-MAa.lI; and sf 

VmiB'fS’ fnamfrerni. l S'4k. I. The sea is called : 

£^miara (the mine of jewels), being supposed to be ' 
origind abode of jewel*; c/. jj&j TKTWSt W 

I Vikra, Oh. I.; It; > 

;M4d.' li^le^ ^ .babaoeef hf 
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Act II. 3 

after all he would get Malayavati, as his father was sure fca 
accept the offer of Mitrdvasu. — Here has the 

sense of ^likeness^ 

P. 46. fife* — Ohaturika does not like 

that her mistress should have yet expressed some doubt about 
the identity of the lady drawn with herself; and hence her 
remark. 

SphftfTrTrftH — Proved to be a wicked person; for, the very 
fact that she alone, and none else, was drawn in the picture^ 
showed that ho was faithful to her, while she, like a wicked 
person, put a wrong construction on his doings and even 
proceeded to hang herself. The Heroine, of course, says this 
in a jocular mood. 

fsfffr — The Gandharva marriage depends entirely 

on mutual love and may bo concluded without any ceremony 
and without the consent of the parents or other elderly persons. 
For this and for the eight forms of marriage mentioned by 
Manu, see com. 

— The two particles express joy; cf, Vikr. II. p. 26. 
— Por it was JlmutavAhana’s wish now that bis 
father should accept the offer of VisViivasu through Mitr4vasa 
to accept Malayavati as his daughter-in-law. 

P. 47. — The VidiB., who is always fond of 

dainties, is glad that he could get sweet food, and that too 
to his heart’s content now, and also many presents from the 
bride’s party, &c.— C/. supra p. 18. 3 T^ sT 

^ i Hat. I. 

fr^^r*-5r% — A comp, word, there being an aluk of the gen* 
^erm.; see H. G. § 215 (d); the gen. in this, as also in 
implies ^abuse,’ or ‘reviling’; see Pan, VI. 3. 22. ^rr — 
Ho not make haste, i. e., do not be impatient to go. 

Bathing materials such as perfumed turmeric powder, fragrant 
«<^ils for being rubbed to the body previous to bathing, &c. 

Iwf^sgr:— fr. f^?Tra+a:?g (f^); P&n. 
IV. 4. 8; or fw«r: m?T: I by adding ) by 

Pin. V. 1. 109. Lit. one singing in dillereat 
'ir&IaB. ; He iras a kind of poetical panegyrist or bard, attached 
/ito the court, whose duty it was to axmonnce (in song) the fixed 
^periods of the dby, to oumkon princes at dawa with mnsic and 
to yietories, Ac. Thtoc ha?d» 
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are generally introduced in dramas in pairs; sometimes one 
only is introduced, as here or in Vik. 11. 

fqejTcTcfrm mererj f**- f^+sTrj; to go and ar 
(3Tq[) added NSTcT — Uere it means a kind 

of sweet-smolling powder of yellow colour made from the 
roots of several plants, such as is used at the time of the 
Divali holidays in these times. So much of the powder was 
scattered up in the air on the eve of Malayavati's marriage, 
that the same, settling down on the Malaya mountain, imparted 
to it the appearance of the Moru mountain, which is supposed 
to be formed of gold, and consequently is of a yellow colour^ 
— The mount Meru forms the centre of the earth and 
is in shape like the cup of a lotus, all the Dvipas spreading 
out from it like leaves. All the planets are supposed to 
revolve round it. For other particulars see our note on the 
word at Kurn, I. 2. 

— The powder of red lead. It is difficult 

to decide what time the poet is describing here. It is very 
probably the morning time ( about. 9 a. m. ) of some day ( see 
Introd., Time-analysis) that is referred to here. If so, the comp, 
must be taken as in the com., the red-lead powder scattered 
about gave to the advanced morning the appearance of the 
evening. Messrs. B. and P. seem to adopt the view that it is 
the evening time, as appears from their trails. — ‘And owing to 
the showers of the red-lead powder has at once arisen a beauty 
of the mild sunshine of the early dawn.^ But the morning 
twilight is not so reddish as the evening one on account of 
the clouds being tinged red by the rays of the departing sun. 
Jf, however^ the view that it is the evening time that is 
described here be insisted upon, then the only way to dissolve 
the comp, is being taken 

in the sense of The reading is not good, as 

and are tautological. The reading (dis- 

tanced — thrown into the background ) involves no difficulty* 
See com. 

P. 48. grjFr^; — Does not necessarily mean ^songa in the 
G6ndh4ra tone,’ in which the Gandharvas alone can sing. 
It simply means * songs loudly sung. ’ •qpfS — as the women 
busily moved about. The reading makes no sense^ 

as the causal form ( ) is inexplicable. The reading 

also is not good, as tlie epithet is Without 
propriety and has as remarked by Hessrs. B. and P« 
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— the ceremonial bath before the marriage- 
45eremony is performed, niay mean (1) that you may 

be ready for it} or (2) that you may gain your object. This 
fi'l. is an instance of for which see Intro, p. vii. 

5 Tr?fr^o — Ancient poets lay great stress on mutual love 
S8 essential for union by the marriage-tie ; c/, 

1 Mil. 111. 15. fa?ftiignnt If 
I Mdl.-MAd. II. ^rilR^ro — See supra, note on 
11. 10 and com. thereon. 


Act III. 


The third Act opens just after the conclusion of Malaya- 
“vati’s marriage with Jiinntavahana. It is introduced by the 
entrance of Vita and Oheta, who are the Heroes assistants in 
love matters. The scene that follows, though comic, is rather 
tediously lengthy and could have been easily shortened. It is 
meant to prepare the audience for the scene in which the Hero 
plays with his newly married wife the part of a gallant lover 
well-grained in the erotic art. The provided by it 

favours tho development of S'ringilraj the prevailing sentiment 
of this Act. 


P. 49. qrT: — Intoxicated} in a drunken state, 

— The Vit a had put on a splendid variegated dress 
on account of the marriage-ceremony, but the dress was now 
in a disordered state ( ) owing to his intoxicated condi- 
tion. — a drinking cup. 

fv?: — For the definition of Vita, soe com. In the present 
scene he is represented as a sensualist out and out. f^^sf-^may 
be construed with *^8 well as with' 

BalarAma, the elder brother of Krishna, is represented as 
always given to drinking} and his fondness for wine was so 
great that fi%firqT came to be a synonym of wine. C/. 

Meg. i. 61} 

i SV. II. 16. ifprw finro— should 

rather have been firq^rTO>T*r^. As it is, the comp. ftrtr#»ni 
must be taken as /ir^cr *• fSr^^r ^ ^*1? I It 

may also be taken as a Karmadhfiraya — the 
desired union; t. s., with a beloved person* 


frf^ is the best available reading; but 

Aer4 also, as remarked by Heasrs. B. and P«; and ff make a 
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repetition. The context, however, requires (spr in place of 
which the Com. S'ivararaa actually reads, substituting f%3r for 
Tf3f in the Prakrita. For it is quite natural that the Vita^ 
who is a votary of wine and is longing for his beloved^a 
company, should call Bala, and Kdma. as tho only gods worth 
the name. 

0 — Cf. Sis'. X. 11. ^l?q^o — V. 1., whero^mean# 
‘ placed ^ in tho wine ( r%ff ^ &c. ). But this read- 

ing is not good as ^fRrcTr includes tho idea of tho g’?qc3‘ being 
placed in it. has no propriety. At the 

most it may mean ^on whoso head there is a wreath like a sub- 
servient maid. ^ — There is no pun on this word here. 

The meaning ^ S'ckharaka stands at tho head of all ' is got by 
implication, or v. I, can only he translated by 

Q 

not ^Rsqefrf^ as it qualifies m. and /. nouns only. 

P. 50. T^x Iff — It was really he himself who 

was reeling and stumbling under the influence of wine, but at 
he was thinking of his beloved Navam/ilika, he fancies that 
it is she who is shaking him as a matter of joke. 

V, I, is bad, as rr^iq, being itself the first 
part of the night, is not further divided, 

&c. — Here there is a pun on the words and 

which are used as proper names here and also mean * the 
double jasmine,' and ^a wreath or garland', respectively. 

P. 51. alone^ I, leaving all other sources of 

fragrance, such as persons wearing scents and the fragrant 
flowers in the garden. — Lit. come close to 

Jrmmqfidr S'ik . ), persistently follow, attack* o/ 
S'dk. I, — The flowers of 

one of the five trees of Indras’s paradise; cf, for this sense 
tTrl &c. Kum. VII. 3. It also means the 
tree, as in I S'is^ VI. 

^7. — used in the neu. in Prdkrita, though the word 

is always of the mas. gender in Sanskrit; cf, p. H4, 

— Fastened, placed on; p. p. p. of snr with 
*The a? of arfq end may be optionally dropped aeeordiiig^ ; 
to the grammarian mijrfi; cf. ftww further on. 
awhr. qdw, WTf Ac. ftiqnr— This 

not satisfactory, as im piirpose wotad W^^irved by ^ V 
vdressiug himself as a woman. wishid m^rel/ ^ 
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hU body to protect it from the attack of the beea. The read* 
isg KIy ( hanging down a great way^ t . e., as far as 

the heels) therefore, is better, but then 

cannot be properly connected with ( where we should 

expect ojiT^ ) unless wo take in the sense of 

P, 52. — Indicating to the audience by gesticula- 
tion that he perceived the smell. — He 

puns upon the word which in one case means ^a bee^ 

), in the other <a drunkard^: see com. 
qfinefr — This ( i. e, ) is one of the six ways of conciliating 

an offended beloved; c/ S.-D. ^ r 

nwni ^1%: ^^ctsTf gr^rf^m ii 

— Head for in the com. — 3?C?T‘* 

in which one raises one’s neck to look for some one 
expected to come; hence, anxious longing; it means, remem- 
brance with the desire to see a person. Of, f%^T 3 
Wrir S^T*- I 3-?^3TrFTS$ I flS I See also p. 28. 

P. 63. — In some editions the stage-direction 

is given after this. But it is quite out of place, as the follow- 
ing speech of Vita is a continuation of his speech on p. 52 and 
there is no reason why he should bo pleased, as Navam51ikd> 
is not yet reconciled to him. . 

ofiRTTH^TJTf — Brahman, being the common source of the 
creation, is called ; c?rg?igfnf gf 

Bh&nuji Dikshita). In the Prakrit, the gen. is used for the 
dat. with which qg is sometimes used; ef, gurrg Kdd. 

^ ^ 9VfrnT% the similar boast of 6'ak4ra in the Mfich. 

vr ^gnnfg ^ gwi^ ( ^ ) Vlii. id. 

— This line is metrically faulty as the ceesura 
falls on e$t, the loc. term. ^ being required to be read separately 
from the base; ef, for a similar fault sujpra II. 1. The reading 
from the fault, but then the form 
Is incorrect, being the correct form, as remarked by 
Messrs. B. and P. 

ifgfgngsTr — Bead (a drunken chap); used as a term of 

^ntempt. The Triv. Ed. reads gvrgrcJ’a? ( Hrnrog# ) which the 

Ogih* explains as gggr^r \ 

in the power of another; hence, quite beside 
quite in the power of fnada or 
sueh oases the word g^ loses Its force; of. 
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— Mark the wit of the Vid^.j he doea 

not say 

P. 64. — Ho was angry because he was misled by 

Vid^/s disguise, — shows that ho was kneeling before 

the supposed Navam&likd all the while^ and did not notice his 
real beloved approaching him. — J'or the comp, see 

com. — The sacred thread. — This she says 

merely to frighten theVidu. still more, wishing to undeceive 
him agreeably by her next speech. 

P. 65, — Lit. made a wicked man; hence, treated 

as such, insulted. Cf. I Mrich. II. The 

word is used appropriately here. Q he pEq is meant to show 
that the Vid«. was not really a wicked fallow, but was one 
only treated as such. 

— Does not mean Hhen enough of joking^ 
as Messrs B. & P. have it; that will require It 

means ^Then you simply joked with me^ when you called mo 
mr q? fti: ^ g i 

f q — mark the force of it seems to have left him. 

P. 5C. g-^tr — nf?r which one (addicted to it) takes 
with pleasure; or that which makes men rave; fr. to 
make noise ( g arcfiq ). ^>SfT: qc &o.— It is no 

wonder that a voluptuary of Vitals type should deem thia 
the best way of honouring Vidushaka. — See p. 29, 

Vidu. did not know what to do; he could not directly refuse 
the request as he had to deal with Yita. So he does it 
indirectly by saying 3Tf^3[. — The thread for 

the performance of Vedic duties; the sacred thread. crq^Tf— 
V. L the nine-fold thread; the same as q^o, but tho word 
is rarely used. 

P. 57. &c.—Bettor read ffg 

by the Unadi Sutra ^fT#r 
is properly wine made from sugar-cane juice boiled 
q%; ); but it is used here for wine in general. fqqcgrfsT — 

Vidii. who really did not know a single syllable of tho Veda^ 
passes oft the matter in his usual humorous way. Oomp. for a 
similar witticism, ^o— mfror? *TS^grfqar>t- 
S||gsnfnn<niff# &o Pri. II, ». < , which 

is perfectlj allowable^ in the case of relatives by the tie of 
marriage. arTTRnr — drinking party or a llqnor-ihop. 
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P. &e. — Here we have an ulprekshS* 

— is i^iso a good reading, as a happy marriage 
ie often compared to that of Hari and Lakshmi; cf, 

«pfA «R*niiwg5»n^ i Rag. Vli. is. 

— Each standing according to rank or dignity, 

FfrsrRr — Here there is a break in the sym- 
metry of construction, as there is no reason furnished for her 
turning away her face from him when in bed, as in other cases . 
This may be removed, however, by supplying srq’f^eTT or 
tjrfqffl after 

JT^rg-f — This explains why her (perversity or coyness) 
is more charming. The fig. here is ^qvT]qri%, According to 
Messrs, B, and P. the dlamkara in this Si. is a 
of and for the idea of the Sl.-o^TTlTTl 

ct^rn^ ii Kum. viii. 2. 

^ ^rf?TT ;ri3Tvr 1 ^fr JT^^rRrfrr 

q-qf?t^erTscqfr et^rrrr ft « Ratn. III. 9. 

I q^qc^^SwqqfT: 

H Malav. IV. 15. 

This sloka is quoted in the S.-D. HI. 5 as an instance 
of a givTf ( youthful damsel ) shrinking from caresses, 

and also in the Sar.-Kaiitha. 

P. 59. fcirri ff^TT — la this sloka he tells his wife 
that tho pleasure of seeing her face ho was then enjoying was 
the result of the threefold penance he practised. And this 
he explains in tho first three lines. 

t^rt ^PT^rr—^- «•., when he was lost in thoughts about her 
and some one asked him a question. This was the 
|>6nance. Cf, Nai. XX. 65 quoted in the com. — 

i,>e , in his love-sickness the moon was to him as burning as 
the sun. Cf. for a similar thought— 

I 8^&k. III. 3. This was his bodily ( ) penance, 

&c. — He says that he practised mental abstraotion 
i ) ftlso, the object of his meditation being his beloved* 

Thti» he practised threefold penance (viz., ar/^jiqrf and 
isth), which is necessary for the attainment of an object 
difficult to be obtained. Cf» Manu. XI* 23B« 
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3rnirt%— Mslajraratf did not oxpeet snch a 
;^allant-lik6 speech from her husband, and thonght that it 
^as meant as a flattering compliment rather than as a plain 
statement of the fact. The maid puts her right on that point 
telling her that it was sincere praise and no flattery. For a 
similar idea Cf. » 

Uttar. III. p. 81. 

— Lit.; one who falls on the opposite side^ 
here, of the proper view; hence, one who takes a perverted view. 

I In a manner in which 
one goes according to one’s pleasure; hence, gently or in an 
easy way. Mark the Saindhi. When ^ is followed by or 
^ f combine into 

P. 60. ST^n;: — Over and above that^ t. <?., which adds to 
the weight of the breasts. — goes with and should 

have been placed near it. &c. — For, large breasts, a 

slender waist, &c. are considered as the natural ornaments of 
young women, and reference is often made by husbands to 
these; c/. Veiii. II. 22. Rat. II. 15. 

A denom. fr. makes cool. 

The paved grounds. Hero 3T?eT simply means a ^spot or place^; 
cf. iTW Wf I Uttar. II. 2; I Kum. 

V. 56. In this case the comp, must be taken as 
3T5 =cTT: 3T-cf^T*^: I 3T?fi: ITr% 

fHSer^5TT^T^T: !■!% |*T* I or 3T^fTT^ >^TIT«£f— 

A house furnished with water jets or fountains; a showery 
hath; see Rag. XVI. 49, is ITI* 

With the reading sTin?, &c. arj must be taken as a 

karmapravachaniya governing Construe — a r r iTg (near 

by ) ( the peacock ), ( taking it as the sigUp 

i. e., induced to dance by it), (Slvar&ma) &c. 

— is a vehement or frantic dance. The peacock mis- 
takes the sound of the fountains for the rambling of clouds, 
and dances in joy. To describe peacocks as dancing frantically 
x>n hearing the flrst sound of thunder is a favourite theme 
with Sans, poets; c/. fpOTV 

I i Mrioh. V. 1. 

( where the souua 

of the tabor is similarly mistaken for thunder ) H4l. I. i2L 
^arfirarrf^ « Sis'. VL si$ 

see Heg. I. 46 and our notes thereon. 
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3TT by th© water falling from all 

sides m ^ gushing column or stream easily, 

&c.; see com. — A basin for water round the root 

of a tree; derived as-syr from all sides drops of water 
takes up; f r. with the aff. 3? ( ^ ). The figures are 
and in the 2nd line. 

P, Cl. equivalent to rff||r: the songs 

begun; or 3TTT^«T may mean 'an act^; dfcTir^vrr: meaning ^songs^ 
'5ljrK?r — p. p» p. of to make resonant or noisy; a Denom. 

fr- (drinking grounds) 

contact with, application of. The use 
of cr?^r^ here and of iT^g, shows that there is an implied 
comparison to sensualists given to drinking and merry-making. 

f%?T- S'ivar^ma. Like Vitas the bees were 
singing, had applied Patavasa ( Marathi ) to their bodies^ 
and were also revelling with their consorts. 

&:c.— C/ ^^g Tgi^qr: q’TT 

I Kum. III. 30. a^r^sg — Drinking ( )• 

— Lit. that which produces joy; fg^^g a’Wt 

gR^i^'cT* I Vig. UtprokshA. 

P. 62. — oue of the five trees of heaven; also, a 

kind of sandal having a strong smell, which when cut appears 
red, but turns yellow when rubbed ( see com. ). — their 

being mixed with. — such seems to have been thgi 

fashion in those days. See supra p. 50, 1. 6. Sometimes th© 
opposite was the case; cf. gfgiTr% JT^Rgrfgg gfr^r 
5 ^ I Rag. Via. 68; • 

g Sis'. X 23. 

P. 63. &c. — The fig. of speech in the first half 

is as the splendour of the Heroine’s cheeks is described 

as surpassing that of the moon; in the second half there is 
a fusion of and grfgfffT indicated by gg;.see com. 

fpi% &c. — It is by a bold flight of fancy that the poet 
compares the face of Malayavati to a garden; a comparison 
which is rather unusual. The main idea is that Malayavati’s 
creeper- like eye-brows, and red lips resembling tender leaves^ 
please the eye as much as the garden of Indra’s paradise does, 
and 80 it was a useless trouble to come to the Kusumikara 
garden for that purpose. the 

Kusumfikara. 

n. N. 5 
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^ — The Yid^. misses the point of the Oheti 
altogether and resents her remark, thinking that it was meant 
as a slur on his own party. — Vidfi. hereby 

refers to himself ( as indicated by his words &c. ) 

P. 64. q ’qfgfr ft r — The Oheti really wanted to disfigure 
Vid^.'s face for the sake of fup, and purposely pses the word 
which means both (1) praising and (2) colouring. The 
Yidfi. in his simplicity does not understand the latter sense 
until his face is actually blackened with the tamala juice. 
Yidu. then gets angry with the maid and leaves the stage^ 
followed by the maid herself under the pretext of appeasing 
his anger. This device, it will be seen, is used by the poet to 
take the Yidu. and the Oheti from ofi the stage as it is his 
puropse to leave the Hero and the Heroine klone in private. 
Cf. the similar devices used in S'ak. III., where Anas^ya and 
Priyaiiivad& leave S'akuntaU alone with Dnshyanta- and in 
M4lav. lY. p. 71, where Bakuldvalik4 and the Yidu. depart 
similarly. 

— Pres. p. of the Denom. fr. sleep )• 

The maid slyly asks Yidu. to close his eyes that he might not 
see what she really means to do. 

P. 65. Malayavati is com* 

pared to a creeper, but with this difference, that the fruit 
( the delight felt ), which naturally ought to be where the 
fiower is, is in this case elsewhere, n’z., in the eyes of 
JimutavAhana. I r. 1. is not 

satisfactory. It moans — your smile is the flower here and 
your lip is ( looks like ) the tender leaf. But then to get 
this meaning must not be compounded with it 

ought to be The Tri. Ed. reads the 2nd line as 

which means— but my eyes 
bear the fruit as I look at it. ^ 

I B'ivar&ma. 

— At first impulse Yid^. thought of 
striking the maid and raised his stick. But the next moment 
he remembered that he was in the presence of the Prince and 
the Princess and could not take the law into his own hand. 
So he makes this remark, means ^royal per8onag;e8/ 

royal household. He means to say — <Here we are in the presence 
of royal personages. So 1 cannot punish you for the mischief 
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you have done me, though you should not have done so.’ From 
is derived the Mar&thi word through its Pr&krita 
form ? 5 nfrip?rs--“See mpra p. 55. 

if fwefST — He means to say — *lt is your duty to 
punish the maid. You do not do it. * So I cannot stay here 
with any grace.’ 

P. 66. BTr?? — Touched ( acted upon ) from all sides ( arr). 
— whitish red. Malaya.’s fair face, being extremely 
delicate, was tinged red by the sun. — The rays 

shooting forth from the teeth take the place of the filaments. 

— O charming one by your innocence ! He means — you 
are innocent and you do not know what defect your lotus- like 
face has. He states it in the next line, 
the first three lines Malayavati’s face is compared to a lotus 
and the figure of speech is Upama. In this line Jim^tavahana, 
who wishes to impress a kiss on her lips (have )f says 

that there is no bee ( referring to himself ) seen drinking th® 
honey in the lotus of her face ( ). Here he 
suddenly speaks of the face as being identical with a lotus, and 
the figure is H^Spaka, as honey can be found in the lotus and 
not in the face. So for the sake of symmetry he should have 
said in the first three lines that her face was a lotus itself. 
( ) and not 

5 — Rather read Rp ^ which we should have pre- 
served. How, indeed, is it that; let it be seen drinking &;g,, 
meaning thereby fallow me to have a kiss.’ The idea ex- 
pressed here is doubtless suggested by Dushyanta’s reply to 
8'akuntal& under similar ciroumsiances; — 
f I iT?Tr a Tsm 

I S ak. III. 24. 

— By a hurried toss of the curtain. This stage- 
direction ( also ) is used to denote the preci- 

pitate entrance on the stage of a character, owing to fear’ 
hurry, agitation &o., without the usual form of introduction 
ITflTJ The Oheti is introduced here, as an obstacle in 

the Hero’s way, as such things as kissing are not to be 
represented on the stage, — Cf. Marathi 

P, 67. irregularly formed from lit. 

one acting like a co-wife, i, e,, not on good terms with or 
quarrelling with another; hence an enemy, — e. 

( 1 who am able to do it ) is better than as it better 
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explains wbj he feels shame. In this case the constrnotion is 
ffir A &c, 

— Because he felt that it was his duty as Jim^ta- 
vdhana^s nearest kinsman to conquer back, unasked, his 
kingdom from his enemy. 

— greatly agitated or excited ; in; great butter about 
something. — see note on the word at p. 125. — 

g-ffeij meaning ^wretched/ Wile% is placed at the end of a comp., 
while g“cT is prefixed to a word; cf, S ak. VI. 0. 

— Cf. the similar expression in Mdl. I, 
CHTT— I 3TTOTq?TT^T^ I p. 10. 

STR •Tf^T — ^^7 mean here (1) can it be that this is true 
I hope it is; or (2) would that, I wish that ( expressing hope 
mixed with some uncertainty ). Cf. ayfir 
tvrqr I S'&k. I. 3Tfti ^\^ cT$r: crrfoTir^: i Mal.^ 

Mad. I; and In fra STN I p. 08. Mark the 

extreme nobility of Jimutavfihana’s mind who lived only for 
the good of others. He would like to see the kingdom really 
Seized by his enemy; see p. 0. In this ho is equalled by 
Ohdrudatta, who is glad to see that the thief goes away, after 
all, well pleased-T^^fff |[»<Tr^l ^cT* I Mrich. III. 

^^^f^:*-Con8true 

fw^*- q-if iq fq 

fl-d: qidl: ^ d ^ i 

— passage through, — >^^7 *ilso qua- 
lify ( f^fFTcTT it- ^Tx^t )• may denote the 

simultaneousness of the two actions; or may mean *^no sooner 
than, as soon as;' the past tense denotes ^certainty of the 
action.' a multitude of potty kings; the 

a£E. ^ denotes ^collection'; distinguish this from 
which means a ^collection of Kshatriyas.' 

P. 68. &c. — This epithet, like ^^TT%dTy qua- 
lifies both and In the first case it means-bright 

with the mane>liko mass of rays shooting from the sword 
drawn with great vehemence in the second it 

means — who is formidable with his thick mane and the rays of 
his sword-like nails drawn iorth in haste. It is better to take 
in the secondary sense of nails; otherwise the portion 
will have no propriety. f^f^r^Rar 
\ Slvarama. arn7?( — means here <near'; closing with 
him in a single combat; goes with both Mitrdvasu and the lion. 
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means darting forth from a motintain. Mark 
the alliterations in this s'loka. 

ff^or^To — ^'or, nothing was more shocking to Jimuta. 
than the slaughter of men, which a battle necessarily involved. 

&c. — At first he wished to condemn Mitravasu’s 
proposal wholesale; but on a second thought he changes his 
mind and begins by complimenting Mitrilvasu on his 
valour. lit. of what measure; of what 

significance; i, <?., this is nothing as compared to your valour. 

— he means — you are capable of yet greater 
exploits. qrf^rrfFrf^— Wlfwjt ?n?!rr 3T#T one shining 

i. e., pre-eminent by the might of his arms. C/. 

^ ^ I Veni. III. 

— For similar indications of the Heroes future 
self-sacrifice cf, supra II. 10., and utfra III. 18.. IV. 2* 
— ^y. ^upra p. 9 where he calls a trifling 

thing In this s'l. the doctrines of self-sacrifice and 

non-slaughter of animals ( though the cardinal doctrines of 
the Buddhas and Jainas ), which are quite of Vedic origin, are 
hinted at. See Bg. XVI. 2. 

P. 69. — hardships^ pains ( which afflict men ); 

the word is evidently used here by the author in its Buddhi- 
stic acceptation. In Buddhism ^^s are the sins or world- 
influences which are five, viz,, ignorance, vanity or egotism, 
desire, hatred and tenacity of life or an instinctive clinging 
to life and its pleasures. See com. The same are mentioned 
by Patanjali ; see Yogas^tra II. 3. ’^^sr^r^fTrr: — »• entirely 
subjected to Kleshas ; he means — for the sake of a kingdom he 
has subjected himself to perpetual misery and he is to be pitied 
for that rather than punished. fT<T^r — The miserable wretch^ 
the poor fellow; lit., one practising penance and so unable to 
protect oneself ; hence, one deserving help, one quite helpless. 

srfr 3T?«T 3T?(Ttrwrrf%arw ffs f 
S'ivarama. 

with resentment or into- 
lerance. — is said ironically. Ijfjr — such an 

obliging friend of ours, since he has relieved us of the respon- 
sibilities and cares of the admistration of a kingdom^ and has 
also thus shown his gratitude to you for your previous 
leniency towards him. He means — he is really an ambitious 
and ungrateful wretch and deserves no pity at our hands. 
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sr^Tjcfi'rq't fresh and hence irresistible, 

#ppvr: — t?. L — whose excitement or vehemence is difficult to 
be restrained or prevented. 

P. 70. — I shall explain the matter to you, 

make you take a proper view of the matter ( at leisure ). 

— Here we are somewhat abruptly told that 
the day is drawn to its close. From the manner in which the 
preceding events are described, one would think that the time 
was noon; but as the poet actually tells us that it is sunset, 
we must take the events as happening in in the afternoon or 
as beginning late in the forenoon. For this see Intro., Time 
analysis, — This is always used to explain a 

statement by adducing reasons in support of it. But in what 
follows the poet describes prominently the benevolence of the 
sun, the only characteristics of the evening, viz. 
being placed in quite a subordinate position. 

— Sleep causing the eyelids to be closed fast is 
often compared to a seal; c/. %ijr5r?rg5t 
&c. Mal.-Mad. II. 12. — fastenning on all sides. 

7.— Every day sotting the bee 
free from the interior of the lotus with its petals closed up 
( lit. having the seal of sleep, i. e., its fading away— fixed 
upon it). It is a favourite idea with Sanskrit poets to decribe 
a bee as being encased in a lotus closed up at sunset and set 
free in the morning when the lotus opens again. C/. 

^ n Bag. V. 68. 

and the well-known S'l. rrfkrrrir«Tt^ *rr^«rrfr surntt *TTwrg>6uui 

{v.i. ) 1 f^f^Fcrum yi 

II But the reading adopted in tho 
text is better; for, the word STURUsj; fits in better with 
than with while the word goes against the 

variant, as it is not always that a bee is confined in a lotus, but 
only accidentally. The meaning of ‘awakening peop le from 
their slumber’ is also suggested. See com. 

and have double meanings :—(l) 
STT^t of the quarters, qy; the filling of ; (2) of desires, 

qj: the fulfilment ; c/. for a similar use 

i Kad, I. p. 816 . irv’T— 
disposed to, intent on, tgt— (1) rays; (2) hands. The sun is 
the granter of all desires, ifirfftnr—p. p. p. of iff Oau. or 10th 
Oonj. The sun brings joy to the world by the removal of 
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darkness and its attendant fears. Cy. 

^tiT 5Tg U VisVagunadars'a. 

'SrnWfTro^^. brings to life, gives new vigour to. This 
reading also will do equally well. These two lines make 
mention of the sun^s particular acts of benevolence. 

&c. — continued, continuously or unremittingly 
put forth. — by ascetics. There is no reason why the 

term should be restricted to the class of demigods of that 
name. 5 ^: — seen, i. at the time of 
may be better taken with i 3 T?frt cgi^: g-ff: ^ 

I Trans. — And who, when setting, is beheld by the 
Siddhas &c. The sun is praised even when setting, while 
other great men are, as a general rule, neglected when their 
fortune wanes. q* 5 |f: etc. — By thus praising the sun the 

Hero gives his own idea of the duty of a king. That king 
alone is praiseworthy who unlocks his treasury and grants the 
desires of supplicants ( 

sfrf^crr^t«rii«?tr^!5‘* 1 

Slvarama ), or sets free people in bondage ( 

I Slv. ). 

urr^^: — Here he refers to the noble principle 
of self-sacrifice and gives a glimpse of what he means to do in 
the next act. See com. 


Act IV. 

The events represented in this and in the next Act do not 
seem to be naturally developed out of those mentioned in the 
first three Acts; and the play looks like a patch-work made up 
of two pieces connected together by such links as < 

^ P- 89; &c. The prevailing sentiment in 

Acts I—III is love, which has its natural consummation in 
the union of the lovers in Act III, which thus has the 
appearance of the concluding Act of the play. The chief Rasa 
of the latter portion is Karu^a or the sentiment of mercy. 
The poet, however, wanted to depict the Hero in the two- 
fold character of a lover and a martyr in the cause of philan- 
thropy and so added the last two Acts. It would have been 
perhaps more artistic to have postponed the conoluaio n of the 
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marriage-ceremoDy till the exploit mentioned in the last Act 
was achieved, to give greater unity to the action. We have a 
parallel to this in the last throe Acts of the S'4k. or in 
M^d.y ( Acts VII-X ) but there the incidents are woven 
together with the skill of the true master of the Art. (See 
also Intro. ). 

r. 71. — Chamberlain (so called probably from 

his kanchuka or the long thin robe he wore) was the superin- 
tendent of the harem. He was generally a BrAhmana, old, 
endowed with many good qualities, and a man of business. 
See com. for definition. The Kanchukin is often represented 
as referring, on his entrance, to his sad lot owing to the infirm- 
ities of ago; but the Kafich. here does nothing of the kind. 

— Generally female door-keepers are introduced^ 
thus defined by Matriguptajharya — 

I m: cTTi II 

— Here by using expressions having a 
double application the Ranch, says that ho discharges offices 
similar to those of a king. — (1) ladies of the 

harem; (2) in the interior of cities. The king 

maintains order in the cities. — (1) physical stumbl- 

ings*, also errors in behaviour on the part of the ladies; cf. 

^Trirfr^rr met jt^i Vik. II. 1.; (2) faults, on the 
part of the people, or blunders in policy. 

— Taken with the king means — 
eager to win praise. But it is not neccessary to do so. 

— (1) may also be taken as )r being 

guided by a stick; having to support myself on a stick. (2) the 
science of Government. It is one of the four lores by which 
punishment is meted out to offenders, Cf, 3n^frr%^r 

I ct^t: ii 

S i 5 ^TcTRf 

Kto. The same S"l, occurs in Priy.; see III. 3. 

er^r^ — A Dvigu comp. — ^ Tat. becomes 
and is neu. when preceded by a numeral. — meaning 

^'as far as, up to or till ’ is used with the aco.; cf, 

I Uttar. VII; I /Mi, I; 

I Pt. I; The bridegroom may live with his wife after 
marriage for ten days ( less or more according to the custom 
of the family or country ) at his father-in-laws' house; cf. 
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( quoted by B. & P. ). And it seems from the order given 
here by the J;)ride^8 mother that it was also customary for the 
newly-married couple to wear red garments during the same 
period. Bana ulsojrefers to this custom in his Ead. 



i Kad. ii. ^ ^51 f^?TTT% &c. 

H.-— Oh. IV. c/. 

Kad.; 3T^oitgq5rBsfa3c?S#‘ q^rrcf- 
1 H.— Oh. iv. 

P, /2. 0 ^^ — In the house of ; for a similar use cf, 

^ Rag. XII. 25. Note the different meanings 
of as used in the play; cj. suj)ra p. 05. 

(race) p. 18. p. 22; fir?TT^F^ (family) p. 104. 

V. 20. — The seashore or beach ; it may 

also mean 'the tide’. /.—By this time. 

— This is the festival held on the first day 
of the bright half of Kartika (the first day of the now year 
according to the Vikramaera) and celebrated with illuminations, 
being part of the Dlpaval? ( popularly known as the Divali ) 
festival. It is customary even now to give some suitable 
present to the bride and the bridegroom on this occasion. 
Fr^c^frr — Let it be selected after examination, lot it be chosen. 

Lr. with ig to bind together, is an Interlude 
enacted at the beginning of an Act by characters middling, or 
middling and low, in the form of a monologue or dialogue, to 
acquaint the audience by briefly referring to the events that 
have happened in the intervals or are to happen later on. It 
S?" or mixed, according as minor characters 

alone or characters minor as well as low, take part in it. The 

points of difference between a Vishk. and Pra. are (1) The 

characters in a fto are middling or middling and inferior, but 
never inferior ones alone, while in a Pra. there are inferior 
characters alone, so that there can bo no distinction as pure or 
mixed in it. (2) A Vishk. may come at the beginning of the 
£r8t Act even; a Pra. cannot. 

tender grass + q^^r showing possession; a 
grassy plot or meadow. supra I. 10. 

3JrsrrF5T?Fy^o— The comp, may also be taken as^ 
irr^sT cT*ir: ^ ^ &c. ini?!--Ohief, 

one overpowering nil merits, otmt:— Bir-s$ V. 1. qualifies ^ 
supplied. To a man entirely given to acts of benevolence, a life 
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in a dreary forest, where one can do no good to others, is notj 
worth living. Cf, for the first two lines — PfT^“ 
fsm%? f <j*r: i%T^!R*Tgf i 

iT^rr vrt%rt frrr n Bh.Yal. 
28 and »?3rf^ JT»iet &c. Uttar. II. 1. 

— To move forward; i. e., for the tide to flow. 

&c. — — rising or darting up. 
striking against ( water ) with great force; 3 Tg«r*^VF' continuity 
of; continuous striking of. — ^7** 

&o. Rag. XIII. 11. 3Tgf?Tff ^mffiw^rOTT»Trwr » 

Vikr.-Oh. I. 111. 

— rendered louder, heightened; qualifies 
V, I, loudly roaring, goes with : — The interior 

regions or spaces within, v. /. full of re- 
verberations. This must be explained as «fr?T: ^Crflcl^cTT.*. 

of the ear (mark the comp, ending); o^rqi%ff des- 

troying the power of the ear to hear (lit. the range of the ear); 
hence deafening, — since. moving up 

and down, floating along the curling waters. KAliddsa also 
speaks of the conch-shells floating on the surface of tho sea; 
ars^rsjsisfitra^ ) Bag. xiii. 13; 

This si. is quoted in the S.-D. as an instance of or 

spirited style. 

P. 74. belchings of; or the effusions of breath 

of, qqw — may be sprcf ^r|?crr ‘ by means oP; or better still 
3q^^f%cTT characterized by being covered with 
water, — tinged or shining with tho radiance of 

gems ( such as pearls in the opened shells &c. floating therein). 

— Shines, appears beautiful. It does not mean 'seems’, 

coast-line along which the water flows; 
the tide-way. — a table-land or level ground on the top 

of a mountain. nrr%^rr^?5' — The snowy mountain^ the Himala- 
yas; snow; ^rr 3T=q^: a 

comp, of the ^Tiqdq'TT^qif^ class. Here Jlmpta. mistakes the 
heaps of bones for peaks;, cf. for a similar mistaking — 
cj^:— sn^ I giir f»tR4- 

5?lTlfiTflT I 55nPr^WT5!{»»f|«IWr1«nf^*f! u Mv. 

V, 38. (quoted by Messrs. B. and P.) 

— Deaths in numbers ; wholesale deaths- 
— t. s.> as he entered and emerged from the sea. Cf. 
%Trf»l=n«T: I i"/r» V. 31. » hero used for 
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(see Rag. XIII, 8) and not for one of the 7 worlds 
below, of that name. — A Denom. from snyrr; see 

com. — with great force; strength, vigour; ef, 

or 1^%: l Bag. XI. 77, V. 28. 

— having taken up again and again. By 

c c 

Pan. VIII. 1.4 A Pada in the case of verbs, a verbal form, or 
a verbal indeclinable as here, may be repeated to indicate 
^repetition’ ( doing a thing again and again ), or each one; as 

3T3i%sr^— Here 

3 Tg has the sense of 'every day’, 

AUmion — Garu(]a was the son of Vinatii, \vhile the Nagas 
were born of Kadrfi, wives of Kas'yapa. Once there was a dispute 
between Vinata and Kadrii about the colour of the tails of the sun’s 
horses, the former asserting that it was white, the latter maintaining 
that it was black. Kadrfi got the tails turned black by means of 
the venomous breathings of her sons and won the wager, and accord, 
ing to its conditions Yinata became her slave, (iaruila brought 
Amrita from heaven to purchase his mother’s freedom, after a hard 
tight with India, and gave it to Kadru’s sons. Indra, however, took 
away the pot containing Amrita wliich was placed by Garuda on a 
seat made of Kus'a grass before the serpents could drink it. The 
serpents, however, licked the Kus'a grass thinking it might have 
been wet with nectar and got their tongues forked. Garuda 
rhenceforth began to eat the serpents. 

(?/. the extract from Brihatkathamanjarf — fipTeir 
fifsi 5Tr I ii q«T 

^*51 i ii 

ftsiR f^JTt «^Tr?risr^wi?i?^ n fT?2fi « 

^?5rr»rT^F3?hE^flr^K*rcj. ii ^rftiTq5»nf?^ i 

srsw ?T?*T*Tnn?g'5*ift n gfi «rr^: i 

sTftr ei?FEi9fi^«r 'Tsmt: f mg « arwr rnefir: wfsfir- 

I 'Tvmr *T5: II S«o also Kathis. 

Taranga XXII. 181-201. 

— Exceedingly wicked or dreadfal. 

P. 78. — According to the Gita, Ananta 

is the lord of Nfigas and Y&suki of the sarpas or serpents; 
3rTm«9FIfiTgimgf mrMmiffT l (see mpra note on grWsgT 

p. 18); cf. also mgr: iMg*gT i 

Amara. But as the N&gas are snakes ( without venom 
according to S'rtdhara ) they are often promiscnonsly spoken 
of or even identified. 
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— in earnestness; he was anxious to know if Y&suki 
made Belf>sacrifice. fik iTT &<:• — Here the HerO; from his own 
standpoint, would have done that. 

^Hn?trr?r — Attack, — Go back (are reduced) to the 

state of the five (elements of which the body is formed) ; die, 
^may mean (1) the destruction of progeny; or (2) 
the annihilation of race; or ^cff^ m&y mean the continuation of 
the family: c/ » ^*^6* HI* 1* 

is equivalent to ?^5r and you will wait for the 

serpent on the sea-shore and not come down to PULtala. 

^ Tf^f: &c.— construe pity, 1%^ &c,-that the 

serpents &c. ; or this may be ironical, in which case ought 
to be taken with Painfully ( with bodily suffering), 

indeed, did the king of serpents, &c. 

— A serpent is said to have two tongues and as 
V&suki has one thousand heads, he has two thousand tongues. 

&c. — tongue; this may also be construed as q^fcr 
f^T ( which knew the pleasure of doing good to 

others in such a way as &c. ) ir^T- 

— Thus, in this manner, is to bo construed 
with ffffcT®. — adjustment or settlement of matters; 

hence, an agreement. The word is used in a different senso 
in IV. 1. 

P. 70. — The proper order of the words is 

iT?TW ^ ^R^f'cT but they are written in an inverse 
order for the sake of the metre. — grown or sWiol- 

len into a mass or heap, — having the appearance of. 

— O/ V. 23 infra. See &c. Vair. 17. 

where Bhar. points out the loathsomeness of a woman^s body* 
— For, if not fed properly one day, it undoes the effect 
of previous good feeding and exposes a man to the charge of 
niggardliness; or it wastes away notwithstanding our efforts 
to proseve it in good order, — ^* accidentally 

omitted from being mentioned in the foot-notes. It means — 
extremely worthless or insignificant like old grass; but this is 
not a good reading as the idea of worthlessness is expressed by 
the affix — worthless or contemptible body; 

here q? has the sense of see Pin. V. 3. 74. 

3?^ V, ^IWT! which it is 

difficult to bring to an end. — (1) destruction; 

(2) calamity, misery. 
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— He whispered the message in Mitravasu^s ear 
as it referred to the presents to be given to Jim^tavdhana and 
it would have been indecorous to communicate it openly. 
3T?*r srr»r— See su^ra p. 67. W ITOIP^ fW I 

also qF^rr^fi; as t^oT is both m. and /, 

P. 77. — Abounding in, full of, obstacles or 

dangers. — supplies the reason why ho was expected 

to linger there; also, why Mitravasu did not ask him to return 
along with himself, which we might expect him to do, Jimiita- 
vAhana^s curiosity to see the scones there was not fully satis- 
fied, and so he was not expected to return so soon. Mitravasu, 
therefore, leaves him with a warning. The pout thus mana- 
ges to have the Hero left alone on the beach, which is neces- 
sary for the further development of the plot. 

— See p. 4. — Here ^ may be ( poor 

eon ); or a small child; hence, one more to be loved; dear 

boy. 3Tir — indicates surprise. — Pass. pres. p. of the 

Cau. of qg with ft and 3 T[. ifrqrf^rT — Concealed. Ho carried the 
garments concealed from view in order that their sight may not 
add to the mother^s affliction. ^%rf &c.— Although 

the nether world or Patala is shrouded in perpetual darkness, 
the mother fondly thinks that there \va3 the light of the moon 
of her son^s face and that it would be deprived of it now. 
The idea has occurod before; c/ I 

supra I. 15. Or this may mean — The nether world will be 
full of darkness ( totally void of interest ) to me, &o. 

♦fyq — Mark the voo. sing.; 3^^^F, ^the goddess/ has 
— overwhelmed with grief, ft^q fr. ^ to go 

-with ft4- 3T ( 3T=q ) means ‘quite unnerved\ — This 

{ not being exposed to the heat of the sun ) is a sign of great 
delicacy., cf. 3T^^q?qr I Sid.~Kau. She is grieved to 

see that Garuda will have the cruelty to cut olf flesh from a 
body not exposed to the least fatigue. Cf, for a similar ex- 
pression of the abhorrence of the act — 

I I Mai.-M4d. V. 31. 

bewailing; cf arq* I 

Kum. IV. 25. 

P. 78. SPRr^frR &o.—.?rfr— Since. presses 

or clasps to the bosom; from the bosom. The second cons, 
given in the com. is better. Mortality takes possesion of a 
creature as soon as born and then does the mother, as though 

N. N. 6 
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she were a nurse or foster-mother. The first const, given in 
the com. is after S'ivardma. Mortality, like a midwife (a sense 
given in M -W.^s Die. ) first clasps a child and then its real 
mother. S'ankha. means-since ®vor closely follows 

a being, death may take place at any time; so there is no 
occasion for sorrow. Cf. f5rgf?q'r%R?rT5'Tff«rc!T I l^ag. VIII. 83; 

gfr fcij:... I n 

21 and the s'l. quoted by Messrs. B. and P. 

infatuated^ having her reason clouded; i. e., 
unable to know what is right and what is wrong. — 

Victims, it seems, had to wear rod garments or red decora- 
tions before they were taken to the place of execution. 
Ohiirudatta similarly wears red garments when being led to the 
stako; see Mrich. X; also Mdlati, in MiU.~Madh. V when about 
to be offered as a victim to Ch^mundd. 

P. 70. snfTrTT: — is being carried on, is opened up; cf, 
supra III. 18. fTt^F — With the thought that, because it 

is (and not of my own accord or wdll ). — Such 

was the formal way of receiving the master^s order, showing 
profound respect on the part of the receiver of the order; cf 
?ItnT3TF?tJT l Kir. I. 21; 

I Bhatli. VIII. 84. 

Marked out or characterized by the signs or emblem of. — 

may be taken as ir^^TfT dat. to be taken with ^tT: or ir^rjfer; gen. 
going with STrfirr^. — is folt or found to bo like. 

FwhF(T ^ At the sight of which my heart is 

affected with fear or is frightened. 

P, 80. ^rf — one newly born, ». e., ono deserving to b© 
most loved; hence, dear child. JTrFrDTOfTo — Constantly occurs 
in literature and is used when a person or thing is obtained 
after a great deal of earnest longing and prayer, cf 

l Kad. p. 122. 

&c. — jj^r — stupified, bewildered, at a loss to know 
what to do. — a ceaseless or continuous flow . cf 

I Kir. II. 24. Pitiably, miserably; 

Adv. modifying ^q®lf v. L qualifies f (r, casting piteous 

glances. — lit., on the lap; hence, in close proximity of; 

cf STv-gqrqj RTJTcrfTfq Tl[q^ I Bh. Nit. 30. 

♦Ttmfita. also calls S'aflkha, out of pity, ijfif — supply 
after this. &o* — This is not a stage-direction 
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aa it is difficult for an actor to indicate by gesticulation tho 
breaking of the heart, but is intended by the author for the 
information of the reader and not of the spectator. The 
portion ifRi is unnecessary as there was not a third party 
before S'ankhachuda, the Hero being yet out of sight. 

P. 81, — Wholly in tho power of compassion; 

extremely compassionate; cj\ ^ 

i Rag- XI. 2; arnRiTf^ir^nT^tFrBi: i 

Meg. I. of), — Having undertaken the vow of 

kindness or mercy; having given themselves up to the acts 
of morcy. ^ ttN?!; ko.—rf. ?Wr4 

qr^fq^ir '^ I Rh- N. 74. 

— vfi — The mind; sympathizing with sufferers. 
— What S'allkha. means is this — Her crying will 
be of no avail, a.s no one will be found who will comfort her 
in her bereavement by acting the part of a son towards her. 
He does not wish to imply, as we shall see further on, that 
no one would bo found wlio would save him by offering up 
his body in his stead. He is too noble-minded to entertain 
such a thought. But after all this s'loka does not harmonize 
well with the other ideas expressed by S'aflkhachuda. What 
ho wants his mother to do is that she should man her heart 
and bear the loss patiently like a brave mother, as the sacrifice 
was to be made for the good of others. The Triv. edition 
omits this s'loka along with its introductory portion. — 

mental agitation ( properly, weakness of mind leading one to 
yield to grief readily ). Cf, for this sense 
I S'dk. IV. 6. 

— Pt^TRcT: prevented from going as a prey 
to Garuda. Supply which follows 

from the context. Am I to console myself because you were 
detained from going &c. Tho reading of the Triv. Ed, — 
g5r ^1% WmcTtHT also supports the reading 

adopted in tho text. Messrs B. and P. adopt the reading... 
if translating it by an oversight as ^‘hoxv’ is it that 

you are not excluded by Vasuki, the lord of serpents, out of 
compassion that you are the only son of your mother For 
such a question is quite out of place here. In this case the 
sentence must bo taken as ironical. <Am I to take courage 
because you were not prevented from &c.^ The reading 

oi^st also be similarly explained. 
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— Remembered (for being taken away to your world). 

^ means — How could you not 

forget (how did you single out) my son only, when the mortal 
world is quite safe (/. from which you could have selected 
one very easily). 

P, 82. 3^7^ &c. — — in distress, afilicted (p. p. p. of 
iff with 3 Tt). — lit., whose life has come to the 

throatj hence one on the point of or in the jaws of, death. 

— Those throe epithets are meant to justify his 
resolve to sacrifice his life for the sake of a Ndga. 

— Steady your mind, compose yourself j hence 
take heart. add STRiTR I 

— We should have omitted this from the stage- 
direction, following the Tri. Ed. which reads 
For it is not possible for a character to show ^tPcT by gesticu- 
lation. But before this stage-direction the poet should have 
used, as remarked by Messrs B. and P., a sentence like 3f?r 

qrFT- — without which the audience remains in total 
ignorance as to why she should have concealed her son and 
addressed the Hero as Labouring under distraction 

and with her eyes bedimmed with tears there is no wonder 
that sho should have mistaken tho sudden appearance of the 
Hero for that of Garuda. 

— This epithet is significant-, sho wishes to- 
touch Garuda's heart by calling him tho 'dolighter of his 
mother’; she means — As you aro the source of delight to your 
mother, so is my eon to me. You should, therefore, spare him. 

— Mark the derivation of ^ which is 

added to in the sense of ^love for’ and to in the sense 
of ^strength’; see com,; so means ^fondly loving;’ 'affec- 

tionate towards’; one Laving a child is 

— Of this nature; so great. — is significant; 

even he, the inveterate foe of the serpent race. 

P. 83. &c. — 8'ahk. should have drawn her 

attention to the immensely great size of Garuda. — 

the brain. — streams of blood. See com. — 

He refers to Garuda’s beak, because that at once distinguishes^ 
him from other men. ^ w when repeated in co-ordinate 
sentences implies great disparity or incogruity ; c/. ^ g;4'- 
ir»ifr w =^r5>Tf^'i*Tr *r(a: i Rag. i. 2. if eftM 
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^ ^ l s'ak. I. 10. ^ 

generally refers to a person or thing at a distance; cf, 3??f?r?g 
df^rrT R’srr^fRig l W* would have been better. 

— is best taken as in keeping with his 

internal goodness; e, whose disposition and external form 
boar testimony to his The Triv. Ed. reads 

where means pleasing and gentle like the 

Moon; but hero has no propriety. — 

V. l.y means ‘Having a mellow disposition, general appearance 
and form.' 

— A kind-hearted or good man ( ready to relieve tha 
distress of others ); r/. ^ | Rag. II. 62, 

and below s'l. 15. 

Hf — The augment 3 T of the Aor. is dropped after the 

prohibitive particle q[f. — One who has taken up courage; 
calm; composed, ifpq — She gives this blessing as necessary 
at. the time; for he was to save her son from the jaws of 
•Garudda, which meant peril to his life. She does not know as 
yet how ho was to save her son. 

5rff??r — Having covered; the object to this is q*Rg- 

has the sense of ‘determination^ hero- I wdll assuredh/ give 
*Scc.; or, it may go with and give it the sense of 

immediate futurity. 

P. 84. May the evil be averted. This like 

(see page UO) is used in dramas when one hears some- 
thing unpleasant and w'hich one likes to see averted. Mark 
how the noble-minded mother dislikes to hear the very propo- 
sal; much loss she would like to see its execution. c»f%rw$’’T-' — 
not differing in anyway from, just like. Cf. 
Rag. V. 6; ^rqflJn S'dk. VII. 

was sorry to see that Jimuta. was ready to 
sacrifice his life for himself, — Against the ways 

of the world; extraordinary, quite unique. 

Bee com.; qpj the ar of 

fqs»q is lengthened before fq^T when the whole refers to the 
Rishi of that name; otherwise fqs^m^r ’RRTqt — 

the condemned of the condemned. See Mami quoted in the com. 

Allusion— Once a terrible famine visited tbe land, and food 
became so e^rce that men thought of eating men. The sage 
Vis'vdmitra feeling tlie pinch of hunger wandered about in quest 
-of food. In the course of hia wanderings, ho came across a small 
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village inhabited by the Chan Jalas. There at a certain house his 
eyes caught sight of a pii'ce of dog’s flesh. After deep considera- 
tion he came to tlie conclusion that there was no sin in stealing flesh 
for the preservation of one’s life, and witli that intention lay down 
•there, watching it. At dead of night when all the Oharnlalas were 
asleep^ the sage got up, and tried to take away the flesh, when a 
ChdndttJa^ who was awake caught him in the act. On coining to know, 
however, lliat the stealer was no less a person than the great sage 
Vis'vilrnitra, he remonstrated with him on tlie im[)roi)ri(‘ty of such 
an act; but Vis'vArnitra was too much oppressed by luinger to 
listen to him and ]»ersuadod him to allow him to take away the 
flesh. But before be ate it, bo thought of oiler ing a portion of it 
to the gods after due worship. As he kindled the iire for tba^ 
purpose and called iloxvn the gods, Indra sent down fertilizjng 
showers. See com., and Mb. S'i\ntiparvan, ch. 141. 

— Name of a king of cranes also called EAja- 
dharinan, who was renowned for his benevolence and lived 
on a banyan tree in a forest near the modern Allahabad. 

perf. of 

Allusion— Once there lived in a village in mid-India a poor and 
illiterate Brahuiana, named Gautama. Unable to earn his livelihood 
in his village be wandered about for a time and coming to a forest 
joined a band of S'abaras and got from their chief much wealth, 
a house and a Sahara female slave. Ho lived thert' giving up the 
duties of a Brahmana, by killing birds and beasts. Once wishing to 
trade by sea be joined a body of merchants ail of whom were killed 
by a wild elephant while they were passing through a dense forest. 
Gautama, thus left alone, wandered about for many days eating 
raw in.iat got by hunting. At last he came to a boaiitifnl wood and 
rested under a banyan tree, which was the residence of N^dijangba. 
Ntldijaiigba received him with hospitality due to a guest, and 
learning from him that he was travelling for the sake of wealth, 
sent him to his friend, Virup&ksha, a liaksbasa prince ruling near 
Ayodhya. Gautama, having obtained immense riches from Virft- 
p&ksha, returned, and on his way halted under the same banyan tree. 
Nildijangha again received liim hospitably, fanned him with his own 
wings and gave him food to cat. The ungrateful Gautama, however, 
seeing that he had no provisions for his journey, killed and roasted 
the crane and went away with him. He was, however, soon 
caught by Virupilksha, highly incensed at this act of ingratitude, 
and put to death on the same spot where the crane w'na killed. 
When Indra heard of the fate of Nadtjahgha he came down with 
nectar and revived him. NMijangha then reqiaistod Indra to 
restore to life Gautama also, and the latter granted his wish, 
N^dijahgha then treated Gautama affectionately and sent him 
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ftwjiy with presents. For a fuller account see Mb . SMnti parvan, 
chapters 16 8-1 70. 

— So called from his having drunk or wine; 

cf. I Mark.-P. He was the 

son of Marichi, son of Brahman, one of the Prajapatis. By 
his wives Aditi and Diti he was the father of the gods and the 
demons; and Vinatii and Kadrii the father of Garuda and the 
serpents. See A, Die. also. 

fr. ( 3? ); - he R 

of dropped irregularly; see Vfirtika on Pan. III. 2. 48. 

^3r'4 — This third instance is not as strong as the first 
two. In killing serpents Garuda was simply following the 
course of nature ( I Mb. S'^ntip. ). rJorfRq'- 
This is used when a person sets very small or no value on a 
thing, dlmiUavrihana’s magnanimity lies in this that he 
holds life so cheap, while the rest of the world cannot do it. 
Of. (jqfRf Uttar. 111. 32. (jqfirq 

I Bh. Nit., *4=1 

I &o. 

P. 85. — determination; for a slightly different 

meaning r/ p. 44 ofifc^f'irr — without 
anj" deceit about it; sincere ( read guileless for guiltless in the 
trails. ), — persistence. qcr4 — Por the benefit or interest 

of others ^:g‘J^^rori — Who have girdled their loins, i. c., 
determined always to make a strenuous effort for. 

who have given up their bodies to the cause of 
others, taken off their over their bodies. This reading 
is perhaps preferable as bettor agreeing with the Hero’s words 
atp. 9, RW The gist of the S'l. is-you 

should therefore leave an insignificant being like myself to 
die, and save a life so noble as yours, 

P. 86. — Determination, firm resolve; this 

refers to the Hero’s words qjRursf fR Rqr^RTlR &c.; see sujtra 
p. 83. — Hit., what comes between ( 3TRri + 3T^^ to go ); 

hence, an obstacle. — optionality of thought; hence 

hesitation. — A comparison that would suit in the 

mouth of S'akfira alone, is put in merely for alliteration 

with and the comic verse 

I &C. is one of the eight principal 

N&gas; c/. 3TRR ^ I fRU? 

R«rr I where 31 RcT and "Itr are the same. ( Navanaga- 
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Hotra), — Here 3T«r tho force of ^ But if ^ 

f'f- 375q- I Vein. III. 0. 3T«r S'ak. VII. 

— Bi your power; lit., depending upon you (your 
will); it rests with you ; r/ g 

Veni. III. 37. ^TfTqfTTrrflTfT* I S'ak. IV. 17. 

P. 87. iT^^r — Taking your mother with you; 

lit., placing her in the front ( out of respect ); cf. 

I Rag. II. 20; Jim ri^^r^rmT: i ar^-^cTf 

ti Uttar, i. 3. ^ffcr>Tr^^f?Tifrr-— 
timidity or nervousness natural to women. — A 

skeleton; happiness, or ^ head, ( dissipates ) fr. 

Tho comp, should rather have been 
i&c. 3?^; a comp, of the class. 

&c. — In tills SI. the poet delineates the or 

sentiment of disgust, with a shade of ‘the Terrible ( ); 

or aversion is its principal mood. Stinking llesh, fat 
&:c. arc its or substantial excitants; tho presenc 

of hideous birds (fcc. are the enhancing excitants (;j^r^=TfqviTqB ), 
Tho poet’s delinoation of this Jiasa is far inferior to that of 
Bhavathuti for which see Mul.-Mad. V, The description 
here is greatly exaggerated; and it is hard even for the 
oriental mind to conceive how such a groat stream of marrow 
and blood could have been flowing there, although the poet 
calls the cemetery a as no great city is mentioned as 

existing in its neighbourhood. Tho cemetery hero spoken of 
is the vast forost-traot round the referred to above. 

Garuda, as is the habit of birds, seized his victim and Hew to 
some part of the forest to feast upon him, leaving each time 
a skeleton there. In the fifth act wo are told that Garuda 
Hew with Jimutavahana to a summit of the Malaya mountain. 

— Moving about, as they ( tho vultures ) nibbled off 
pieces of flesh, Some take the to refer to Garuda, but 

that does not seem possible, as Garuda was not then feeding 
on any serpent, and so cannot refer to his beak. The 

were probably those dropped about as Garuda cut off 
flesh from his victim’s huge body, as also those that remained 
sticking to the skeleton after it was left there by him. ( Of. 
the next verse ). -As soon as Garuda finished 

his meal and departed, these carrion>birds gathered there and 
feasted on the remnants of flesh. When the vultures seized the 
pieces of flesh and flew up, parts of them dropped down as they 
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closed their beaks, and the greedy creatures darted down to 
catch them again. The reading means < the parts 

of the pieces of flesh held in their beaks that are dropping 
down in the middle.’ Here the word is Slvardma reads 
which he explains as ;=r:g'?ri^^HjtTTr^ 

fr i ?rfr?(3;3?vff4«r i 

mlt f 0 1 w; &c.— c/. 

I Mud. III. 

— The reading of this line here adopted 
from the Triv. od, is the best that is available. Some jackals 
are described as g‘^^T 5 (^s, i, c., emitting flames of fire from 
their mouths ( see M;il.-Mad, V* 13, where Jagaddhara gives 
^jiTfnsvr^f: as an optional meaning of As tliese flames 

came in contact with the stream of blood they merged into it 
with the sound f|j^ and got extinguished; see com. The read- 
ing makes the meaning obscure. In this case 

the construction is 

sTrf ^ir^TcTW ^ m: mPcT 1 In which 

the rows of the flames of Are of the female jackals that are extin- 
guished as they fall in the stream of blood being vomited 

forth from tho mouths of female jackals, are making a sound. 
Tho reading mcT( 

&c. means-wbere tho rows of female jackals, wandering at 
will ( lit. unchecked ) with the flames of Are ( emitted from 
their mouths ) extinguished ( by tho stream ) are howling in 
the stream &c. But this, as remarked by Messrs B. and P. 
looks like an emendation of some editor; for hero i|5r does not 
agree well with 3 ?}^*?^. BTWW — ^ (which leaves no 

break; T%^T^TcTr^ I Sid.-Kam. ) fr. to set free 

4th Conj. with the negative particle prefixed, and alf. r which 
is added to denoto habit ( ) to roots 5 ?rj:T and 

others; so sr^r, see P&n. III. 2. 107. cpcff — fat. 

— stinking of raw and stale flesh. 

P. 88 . — Iii this 8'1. the cemetery is des- 

cribed as resembling the body of S'iva by means of expressions 
common to both ^ 5 :, Thus 3Tff*Tr?rC'*r — means (1) 

srrf^ir aTtgru^n ( not void of ) a serpent serving as food to 
Garuda; (2) artf'^fT of a serpent forming the necklace of. 
S'iva is described as wearing serpents as ornaments on his body; 
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cf- SFTOT I Kum. V. 66; 

I Ihid. VII. 34. For a similar expression 
ycilding and an^ri, comp. 

^TT«Frir-' I r^5^T?R n Kdd. i. 

f^?Tr^5fvrf|cT«>— (1) ^r?ft (see com.) ^T31Tf|cfr 

sflffT^^T which has produed a liking in the mind of the lord 
of birds; or ^Tf|cTT on which Garuda has^ 

fixed his affection; or whore Garuda the enemy of the serpent- 
race ( see com. ) delights to be; (2) ft?fi5r^Jf!Tf|cTT ifrm^FT 
to which Gajanana brings delight; or ft^fR^F^^rffcTr 
on which VinA. has fixed his affection; 
which produces delight in Vin/lyaka. — ( 1 ) 

com.; (2) wearing the moon, white bones and skulls or white 
bones and skulls lit up by (shining in the light of) the moon. 

^wq-^rlr-*'— conciliatory proposals or 
speeches. He refers to the Heroes words ^xriT =T ^ &c. 

p. 86. and si. 17. lit. what is placed before one for 

consideration, (fee.; cf, 3^?! I Mai -MAd. III. p. 69; 

hence a proposal about Sea. — v. /. means talking 

about or mentioning things inspiring fear or calculated to 
strike terror, referring to the fearful aspect of the cemetery* 
But the word g‘q^=^FIT does not fit in well with =rT^, as neither 
intended to strike terror into the other. The Calcutta 
editions read Sco. assigning the speech 

from 3TT^^i &c. to S'aiikhachud a. But the word 3Trq ^ised 
after by S^ankhachuda shows that he must have asked some 
other person to go away before he requested his mother to do 
so, and hence the speech ought also to form part of 

S'aflkhachcda’s speech. 

— birth or species of life, fq’trg’^r — com.; also 
qctF^^T? as fiFqr optionally takes qrfjFrrFcT ( comes second) in a 
Bah. comp, jff^f ^^F** &c* — this virtually means that he 
should have the good fortune to bo born as son her alone. 
Compare the similar wish expressed by Makaranda — 
gift ^nr cT^f i u Mai.- 

Mdd. IX. 41. It is difficult to see why ^ji^o speaks about 
himself in the plural. 

aTq'f^iT — Lit., that after which there is to be no other, %. <?., 
which is the last; means the same as (which the Triv, Ed. 

reads); c/. 3rir*r3r% * 

Mal,-Mid. IX.; aud afia «TW>T! RTW: I in/ra. p. 118, 
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Compare the similar use of the word which means the 

samething as 

P. 89. &o. — This speech of S^aflkha comes ou 

rather abruptly after that of his mother in which she expresses 
hor resolve to die along with him. For, we should naturally 
expect S'ankha. to say something by way of dissuading her 
from such a course; but he does not do that. The Triv. Ed. 
roads the last part of the preceding speech, as clr^iTf 
5^11%; but this also does not help us out of the dilTiculty. 

— Some read where the abl. is un- 

gramatioal. For by the sutra inn’ll fg^cfl^ir P&p. II. 31, words 
indicative of direction formed by the affix qii ( ) govern 

either the acc. or the gen., and not the ablative. The line 
fi=rr»TR (Meg. II. 15 ) can not be cited in 

support of the abl.; for commenting on it, Malli. himself adopts 
the reading though he finds some defence for the 

vi riant see his com. 

is the name of a place which lies 5 miles 
south-east of the Gangavali river, close to the sandy shore, in 
the Oanara District, and which is the site of a temple of S'iva, 
of great celebrity and popularly known as Cf, 

I Rag. VIII. 33. Here it is used for 
the lifiga itself (which is said to be of the form of a cow’s ear). 
It is called because it is in Southern India, but 

more probably for alliteration with For in the 

Katha. or Bh.-M., the simple name nr^OT is used. Wo have 
already seen tho poet’s fondness for alliteration, Cf. supra 
note on Messrs B. and P. say it is one of the 

12 Jyotirlingas (Intro, p. xxvi ) and it is called 
to distinguish it from tho northern one in Nepal, But we 
do not find the name of Gokariia among the 12 Jyotirlihgas 
mentioned in the S'iv.-P. or in the Jyotirlifiga-Stotra. 

— going round the Uhga or the shrine in such a 
way as to keep it to tho right side, as a mark of reverence. 

^Rt ^ &c. — He did not gain his object as he did not 

get the pair of rod garments, without which Garuda could not 
have eaten him. The reading will not do 

as it leaves no room for the next portion, 

ft While the Hero is thinking of how he 

should achieve his object, tho Kanohukiu unexpectedly enters 
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and wishing to offer the garments sent by MitrAvasu^s mother 
begins his speech by saying &c. This portion of the Kanch/s 
unfinished speech is so introduced as to be at once taken in 
connexion with the query &c. and understood as an 

answer to that. This is technically called Patdk&sthdna, 
According to S.~D. ( VI. 48 ) this is the third kind of 
PatdkAsthdna. For another instance see infra p. 95, and notes. 

— is to bo road with the preceding 
It is rather strange that the Kanchukin should 
hand over the garments to the prince in the cemetery, instead 
of leaving them with his parents. In the first place it is 
difficult to understand how the Kahch. directed his stops to the 
cemetery. We see from the Vishkambhakci to the present act 
that the Kanchukin had approved of the Pratihdra's suggosfcipn 
to go to the Princess who then stayed with her fathor-in-law, 
and wo should expect him naturally to go there, which how- 
ever ho does not appear to have done. It was necessary for 
the further development of the X)lot to furnish the Hero with 
red garments at the proper time and the poet manages to do it 
somehow. 

&c. — Because he got the red garments owing to 
the marriage custom, at a time when he badly wanted them; 
for those could serve as the emblems of a victim. The 
garments serve a different purpose under different circumstances 
inMrich.; RIeJT 

I X. 34. i « 

Malli. on Rag. XIV. 61; speaking for mo; in my name; c/, 
?Tf ^ &C. Meg. II. 41. 

P. 90. &c. — v, 1. means (1) rrn‘4 

whose eye is directed only to another’s 
interest; or (2) whoso eye is solely directed 

to another’s interest. 

— occasioning the shaking of &c., see com.; ^ which 
has shaken &c.’ is not an accurate translation as that will 
require in the text, 

— Those are a class of clouds ( one of the four 
mentioned in the com. ) which pour their inexhaustible stores 
at the doBtruction-time of the world and produce a deluge. 
^T^^IrTT — means ^the root of a wing’, is added to 
in this sense by Pdn. V, 2. 25. Here it is used for 

the quill feathers which grow in rows and form the wing. 
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is a of Brahman, equal to the four 
Yugas rolling over a thousand times ( i. covering a period 
of 4^320,000,000 solar sidereal years ) which is also the time 
of the duration of tho world; the night or the interval between 
the destruction and the re-creation of the world is also of the 
same length. — shining lustre; refulgence. — 

Because Garuda has a body of a golden complexion, 

Tho Triv. Ed. reads which the Com. 8Tvar|,ma 

explains as ^gRcTRt ^T5l%frr I 

I But this is twisting the meaning of the word 
Nor can the comp, be explained as 
l[T^^Trf^c^RT ClTR' as the comparison then becomes 

moaningloss. Compare with the description hero that of the 
advent of Jatilyu, Aruna's son, in Mv. 

i arr^if-TioT-^oirfspoTi- 

ii V. i. 

P. 91. 1 ^;:% — Tho variant violates the metre. 

— Because that is the best. oTRgfTr ^^f yr^ o — This 
explains why the touch of tho gladdened him. The one 

thought that dominated his mind then was to do good to others. 
He lived for that and that alone. So any thing calculated to 
bring that about would please him. — as also SflPigRT 

-D. L is to bo construed with as well as with T%^T- 

— This shows that the happiness he derived 
from lying in his mother's lap was to him greater than that 
derived from Malay^vati's embrace, &c. — As Garuda 

descended from the sky he saw in the distance tho disc of the 
jnoon; this put him in mind of the form of S'esha coiled into 
a circle through terror at his sight when he used to visit 
Pdtala for devouring tho Ndgas. lor 

means — having cast aside, or discarded in scorn. — caus- 
ing to contract for not a good reading; for it is not 

possible for Garuda to see IjR in the sky. 

^ 1 ^$ — Because it proved the might of hie brother. 

— As the horses took fright and shied, they gave a 
jerk to the chariot causing the sun to shako thereby. 
moving away from. As Garuda flew through the clouds they 
receded from his extended wings, appearing to a looker*oxi 
from a distance to extend them yet farther. The reading 

will not do, as the clouds could not have remained 
e ticking to the ends of his wings, jffnt — «H:cfrr% fr. g-f af 

N. N- 7 
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( )• fr. ^^ + 5 ( ^: ) by 

^ 5 : \ Pan. III. 2. 140-, so and 

Here Garuda is described as having seen the moon, cross- 
ed the sun and passed through the clouds in his flight from 
heaven to mount Malaya. Now properly speaking he ought 
to have seen the sun first, as it is was nearer to him than tlio 
moon in his downward passage. Here two explanations are 
possible. The poet, although he knew that the sun was consi- 
derably at a greater distance from the earth than the moon, 
followed the popular notion that the moon was more distant 
than the sun ( cf. the verse ftru 

^ n ), be 

did that of making the sun drive in a chariot. Or, and which 
is more probable, the poet may not be taken as going against 
his knowledge of the relative distances of the planets. That 
day was the first day of Kdrtika, (see suj)ra p. 72, 
whore the reading of the Triv. Ed., viz.y corro- 

borates our supposition 5 and In trod., Time- Analysis) when the 
moon was present in the sky along with the sun for almost 
the whole day. Now Garuda as soon as he came to the sun, 
saw also tho moon further towards the earth. The cons, is 
( a past action ) rjT 

( a present action ) SHTf: I 

P. 92. qr?r*T:— a serpent, gf^cT ^r«rr cT^ir 
fr. g^ + g^+31 e.? 3T before which tho of is 

dropped ) by tho Vdrtika gt^g 5 r^r^gg?pgrgj^ I so also. 

gg gg — In each succeeding birth, gg^r^ &c. — There is 
nothing strange in Jimuta.^s wishing to be born again and 
again if only his body can be of service to others; for birth 
solely for doing good to others is more covetable than simple 
Nirvana in his estimation. The question, with persons truly 
benevolent, is not who is saved; we have similar instances 
in king S'ibi’s offering his flesh to save a bird or Dillpa^s 
offering his body to save Vasishtha’s cow. 

fgTfgrf — Ikying motionlessly or steadily and not restlessly 
like the other Nagas. %grgpg &c. — From this it appeaw 
that tho punishment for the breach of the agreement was whole- 
sale slaughter of the Ndgas. Here we have the JBija of the 
principal event of tho next Act, viz.y the saving of the Ndga 
race by the Hero. — The compound must be taken 

as a Karm. ( see com. ) signifying mere excess; 
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means Wery hard^^ and the meaning is — with a beak extremely 
hard like the thunder>bolt ( and not ^harder than’ &c., though 
the poet might have intended it in that sense ). 

&c. — By an UtprekshS he fancies that the victim 
was not covered with red garments^ but with his own bloods 
as it were, gushing from his heart split open through his fear. 
('V- 5T: I fim 

*r«in%5n»r?rer'Ti??Tq ii Kad. lutro. B'lokas. 

— The stage-direction is used 

simply to show that the drums were sounded by, and the 
flowers fell from, unseen hands . Or better read as the 

Triv. Ed. does. Whenever any act of extraordinary bene- 
volence, valour, &c. is done a shower of flowers is represented 
as falling from heaven, sometimes accompanied by sounds of 
drums; ef. Rag. II. 60; fsriTI 
S'is'. XX. 79. 

0 — extremely sweet fragrance. 

P. — Gamda, ignorant of the true fact, 

accounts for the shower of flowers by supposing that it came 
from the Parijata in heaven being violently shaken by the 
wind arising from his velocity and thinks that the drum- 
like sound he heard was nothing but the rumbling of the 
SaM‘vartaka clouds apprehensive of the destruction of the 
world. — means hero ^ seizing by the beak/ 

— This verse has two meanings, one qp-ij 
or applicable to the present case, the other or suggesting 
the subject-matter of the next Act, by 

— ( 1 ) heavy, having profuse flesh and blood in his 
body. SfpsRfw — desire to eat. He means — on account of the 
abundance of flesh and blood in hi? body, I shall have my 
desire to eat serpents entirely satifled L e. I shall eat his 
flesh to my satisfaction to-day. 

In the second case 5 ^ means 'adviser, preceptor/ and 
3 Tl^t^T doubts as to whether it is good to eat serpents or not. 
He means — I instinctively feel that this protector of serpents 
will be my adviser and entirely remove my desire to eat 
serpents making me thereby take to Here we have the 

fourth kind of which is defined as gT«Jf 

I n s.~D. vi. 

This is the sprouting of the seed oast in s'l. 26 supj^a. 
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P. ^4. ir^hflT—see supra p. 76. this is a 

general statement. When a person whom one loves ( ) 
is absent, even though he might have gone merely for a stroll 
in his garden, one feels anxious about his safety, owing to 
©ne^s affection ) for him. If, therefore, when one knows 
him to have gone to a forest, and that too beset with many 
dangers, one^s anxiety for him would be very great indeed. The 
prolonged absence of Jimutav*'ihana, therefore, is a source of 
anxiety to his father-in-law; cf, F S'ak. IV. 

{. e,j feg I. — qualifies supplied from 

the first line., ^wheu he is in the midst of a forest which is 
dangerous ( ) as it is known to be full of many mishaps 
(3T^r^) (to the casual visitor).^ 

Kir. XIV. 10. adj, ^ full of fears, 

dangerous ^ Ak, I. 6 . 20 ), 

— having a curiosity to see (1) the sea-shore or (2) 
the tide flowing in. — tarries ( in coming back home )*, 

Denom. fr. cf, p. 20. — adv, ‘in a sorrowful 

mood.^ to (m. a region). It is best to 

explain this^as WTvr^} it is also equally correct 

to explain as cT^cTrirfh^^ Messrs B. and P. 

propose to take as a noun in the sense of ^ fear ’ and 

to explain the comp, as on the plea 

that it is tho fear,*and not Garuda, that is ‘always^ present 
there. But to us this insertion of ‘always^ seems gratuitous 
as the text docs not give and there is no impro- 
priety in describing Garuda as when it was well known 

that he was present there every day ( 

p. 70 ); and thus there is no need to strain the meaning 
of and take it in a sense which, though authentic, is not 

so common. 

afraid ( r saw BSTiai). crwfT:— Royal sage, 
one who being a king, had taken to tho life an of ascetic ( 

’^r#f 5|»ftsT )• fr- m. leaves, grass etc. ( (jorqeflf^: ), 

^33rTq% ffif. 

— is a familiar word for one^s wedded wife, 
( also called ) as she < shares in all tho husband’s 

religious duties’; ef -qtf ?I% XTf^qcq: A'sValayana- 
grihya-S. I. 6. 1. attended upon, accompanied by^ 
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etc. — He describes Jimutaketa as he appears to hinxf 
comparing him to the ocean, 3 T^ (genitive) 

fMr ^ ^has a beauty very similar to that of the ocean.’ 
The descriptive clauses are so worded as to bo construed both 
with Jimntaketu and with the ocean^ to sustain the simile. 

— arc. dual of a silken garment ( so called because it 

was made of the fibres of a plant named girr )-object to 
The next three words describe the two silken garments that 
Jim. wore. — having folds; — with their ends 

-or hems (^^r) wavy or tremulous (crn%fT)i — 

( and thus ) resembling the waters ( of the ocean ) with foam 
.i( overspread on it ). The ^rqs resemble because the 

latter is ^ with waves ’ and ^ ^ state in 

which its surface is always rippling. ^ It will thus be seen 
that those two adjectives, though distinct, mean the same 
thing, as and cTIif synonyms. For this reason the 
^reading (where the whiteness of is 

similar to the whiteness of is preferable. clTI^cT’^c?^, 

( tvavy, and hence rippling ) corresponds to 
otc. — Just as the ocean has ( the river Ganges ), Jimuta. 

has his wife. The rivers are often spoken of as so many wives 
of the ocean; cf. qpf: Kum, II. 37, — his wife. 

— (1) of the same age as himself, when 

taken with the Queen; (2) full of aquatic birds n. a bird 

frf|rcTT when taken with the river. Tho variant 

moans-having plenty of (1) milk, (2) water in it. But this 
is not appropriate in tho case of the Queen who is old. 
having a great treasure of 

gen'*c/. ), exceedingly holy. (2) greatly 

sanctifying ( aW. ); highly purifying, be- 

comes qfr a Bahuvrihi comp, by 3TT^f fT; ^*THTftnFI*n^crr- 
A Fan. VI. 3. 46. 

P. 95. being near ( 

— Medini. STpcT^ w. vicinity ) iT«7«r2refr ) 

3TT^rffT — Malayavati, who is near Jimataketu, appears like the 
sea-beach, which is near the ocean. The likeness of Malaya- 
■vati to is manifest by the suggested sense of 
which, when understood with would mean < having the 
Malaya mountains adjoining,’ 

The Pratih6^ra first saw Malayavati ( looking like the 
V'eld), beyond her the Queen ( looking like Gafjga joining the 
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ocean ), and then the King clad in white garments and having 
a well-proportioned body, and hence the simile. 

— ‘ spread ’ everywhere, expressing in one word the 
idea beautifully expanded by Kalidasa in 
H:^ntrT?Tf ^rer =t 

n Ragh. VI. 77. — with a firm mind; by 

this may be taken both with f^cf and 
— horn of a family in every way resembling our 
own (in wealth, nobility, etc. ). For cf. 

supra p. 18,. 1 %??^ ^T^\ &c. — I have enjoyed everything, and 

performed all my duties as a king and as a householder; what 
now remains for mo is to wait quietly for death, with a full 
consciousness of having fulfilled my mission in this world 
( )• ^8 explained in the com., JlmStaketu had 

achieved all the four and was now ready to face death, 

whenever it would come, with an untroubled conscience. 

— This is the first word of a sentence which 
the xrrfTfri utters to explain his business ( see next page 

hut before he completes it, he is suddenly 
interrupted by Jirnutakotu, to whom the word 
seems immediately connected with his own word ^rg:, and the 
sense at once comes to his mind (in- 
stead of his original one of ). The poet has 

deliberately used the word in immediate sequence 

to to create this effect, and also to hint prophetically at the 
coming events. This is technically called a PatfikasthAna^ which 
is thus defined-“When instead of the thing thought of or ex- 
pected, another of a like character is indicated by some unexpect- 
ed circumstanco-etc.”; see com., next page; see also s^ipra p. 89. 
This is a favourite device with Sanskrit poets and is found 
resorted to in several plays. (7/ — ar^’TTrerg 

II ( l which are the first 

words of the incomplete s'L &c., 

but which coming after seem to mean something quite 

different and sinister. Vepi. II. p. 47. For other instances see 
Uttar. I. p. 38; Mal.-MAdh. II. p. 52. 

P. 96. 5 f|off fq-v^fiy — as he could not bear to hear of his 
own son^s death. lTf?rf?To — supra p. 84. ^;gT — Jimata- 
ketu’s Queen- wife is meant; the student should not confound 
lier with mother who was also called above, but 

she does not appear in this Act. The Triv. Ed. reads 
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throughout for f;^r this Act, which seems to be better. 

— The ominous sense ' Jimutavdhana^s death ^ was 
understood by all except the door-keeper. — the 

throbbing of the left eye in the case of males, and that of the 
right in the case of females, suggests something evil happening 
to one’s self or one’s relations in the near future. Cf 3Ts«3ff^Rr- 
( I ) STfi ITRfm 3T«^c«rrW-. 3Tf5Tr%^TH 

^*TR»T^fir5r5rgr^^I% I Verii. III. ^Good Sir !’ A term of 

address. — Surely. jjrror^RT — ‘ the sustaining of life’; 

— to search for and bring the means of livelihood 
( ). 3Tr^=5f— see p. n. *. e., some 

accident or mishap happening to him; the sentiment here is 
the same as in supra. 

P. 97. STr^r5J — distressed, confused, ^tc. —ad- 

dressing his left eye which has again been throbbing. 3Tff^r=T~ 
left; ( right) 3 T^f%aT:; the moaning * unkind’ is also 

suggested, as its throbbing was inauspicious, — Voc. 

sing., ‘ O you wretched eye. ' — ^This sun’, looking 

up towards the sky. — will nullify 

the effect of your throbbing. As a Madras commentator 
explains, 3Tg»if^fr«iTrrPr ?ra 

— an epithet of the sun; cf supra p. 25. 
— with its throbbing lustre. The word is intentionally 
used to suggest the idea of one counteracting the effect 
of another 

( line 4 ). ®3:ceed- 

ingly painful to look at, because of its bloody appearance. 

giving out. can be taken in 

throe ways — (1) (dropping ) streaks of blood ( f. mass ), 
whose colour is the same as that of its own rays ; ( 2 ) (emit- 
ting) red streaks of the lustre of its own rays ( being 

gen. sing. ); ( 3 ) ( sending forth ) tho lustre of its own rays, 
whose colour is red ( acc. pin., being explained 

as ). We follow the first ( see com. ), because 

it is clear from the words on the next page 

«N 

that the thing he saw was Jimutavahana’s crest-jewel with 
blood trickling down from it. o etc. — gr^qTrT means 

any portentous phenomenon causing serious disturbance of 
any of the five Mahibhutas ( iTfT^IJTN^^: ) such as an 
earthquake, &o. It is believed that at the time of an g'rtTFfiT 
wiolent hurricanes blow across the globe, causing tremendous 
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confusion and damage; shooting stars or meteors also fall at 
such times. 

P. 98. — with flesh, from which blood is 

dripping ( sticking to it; lit. mems 'moist, wet ^ 
and hero by implication it should be understood to mean ' wet 
with blood. ' ^ gr^gf o T — Jlmutavdhana wore a and 

naturally his mother in her over-anxiety suspects that this 
might be her son’s. — ^aside’, i. e,. intended to be 

heard by the only, and not by others. Note how tho poet 
represents the daughter-in-law behaving modestly in the 
presence of elders, ^ — do not say ao; let us hope that 

it is 7iot his. This speech should rather have been 

— see p. 77. — Perhaps tho King betrayed some 

sign of pain on hearing the Queen’s suspicion; and hence the 
door-keeper’s suggestion. He says this as some consolation to 
them, that they might not fall victims to grief prematurely. It 
is believed that serpents of the best species carry jewels on 
their heads; c/. JTIof 1 

ll Ragh. VI. 49. 

See Main, on Kum. I. 6 ( ). aHTcfr^: — may 

be taken either with (1) qfrf% or with (2) 3rc?3TfTr*? since Nttgaa 
are described as possessing not only one, but often five, 
ten, or more heads, — torn ofl by Garuda’s 

nails and beak. In the verse read here in the Triv. Ed. 
(see foot-notes) means ^resembling meteors’; cf- 

mpra g-fqrcT^TrrfH^l^rTTr^m p. *^7. 

HrTTfrT^ — what stands to reason; — reasoning, 

explanation, argument. ‘by this time’, as it is so 

late, — 'can it be that’, ' let us hope that it is cf^ 

our note on sqrpT supra p. 67. 

P. 9-b &c. — The poet does not tell us how 

S'ankha. comes back alone, whether having succeeded in 
persuading his mother to go back or by using the miraculous 
power which the chief Ndgas possessed of suddenly vanishing 
from view. cf. ^[iTH^T^fTcTr I Nalop^khydna. 

'robbed’; ‘fate has robbed me’. S'ahkha. blames his fate 
which did not allow him the credit of having done his duty by 
offering himself to Garuda; for, by the time he returns from 
making his obeisance to Gokarna, he finds that Garuda has 
taken off Jim^tavahana, instead of himself, his proper victim. 
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ifn^oT etc. — He uses the word ^x, 
because be had left the and entered bore, following 

the track of blood. Hence the reading is to bo rejected. 

Of. \ H. S. Gr. § 136. 

Jimutavahana. 

In this stanza Messrs. B. and P. understand ^ in a disjunc- 
tive sense, and translate it by ^but 3 T^ 

^cTffT?T«^> ^I came, but Garuda has flown away with him^ 
It seems, however, that the ^ is here used to denote the simul- 
taneous or undelayed occurrence of the two actions 

S'ivarama); ^ no sooner did I come. than Garuda ^ It is 

generally used together with a second =3i in the preceding 
clause ( as in ^ ^ §1^ Ragh. X. 6 ); but 

here we have only one ^ used loosely; or in the first half 
may be understood to be filling the place of S'aflkha- 
chuda must have gone there /tm in time to see Garuda lifting 
off Jimutavahana; and thus in be describes what 

he actually saw. 

friend without a caused i. 6., a dis- 
interested friend. — see note on the word, p. 1. 

r^TffRRpTo etc. — you who are a boat, as it were, to take in 
and save people who are fallen into the ocean of misery, and 
who would otherwise be drowned in it; ufer w, a boat. 

com.; c/, ir^r^r 

1% supra p. 84. give me a reply 

( and thus assure me of your safety ). 

^nf^r^TO etc.— ^excellent fame,’ ^ being taken 
in the sense of < chief' Ak. III. 3. 16). If 

he had offered himself as part of the protective measure 
adopted to save the Nagas ( 3T%5rTUT ), he would have earned 
permanent fame as a martyr in the cause, v, means 

* one day i. e,, on that particular day when he was to serve 
as Garuda's food; on the next day another would get that sort 
of fame, and so on. 

rrrft* ?Jrr^T etc.— For this see p. 79. ^ one to 

be pitied.' He uses this epithet with reference to himself, 
because it was in his opinion a very ignoble thing that he 
should allow his own life to be saved by the sacrifice 
of another's; it was too selfish and mean — so the people 
would judge. — ^deceived', i, by fate; cf, supra 

gi^rffrsRjT 
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P. 100. — i. c., as li© described himself 

in the last verse, — For people would take him to be 

a coward shrinking from death and so treat him with 
contempt and ridicule, &c....^nft' — he means that ho 

would follow the track of blood, and discovering Garucja by 
that means, would offer himself j ho does not wish to live a 
life stained by ignominy. 

etc — In this verse he describes tlu; line of the 
blood of Garuila’s victim, which lie is following in order to come 
upon Gannla. The line is in the beginning thick because u large 
amount of blood gushed forth in a stream at first. Thou it consisted 
merely of a few big drops fallen at intervals ( from the sky, as the 
victim was rapidly carried through space). On rocks tho falling drops 
were shattered into many minuto spray-like specks of blood. On 
the bare ground ants and vermin, as is their habit, had occupied the 
line ( blood being their fooil ). In places abounding with red 
mineral dust, the line was almost invisible, as the redness of blood 
was not apparent there. On tho leaves of trees the drops of blood 
had become congealed. 

of aarge.^ 

m. burstiug out into a stream; cf. 

Mogh. II. 31 ( where Malli. paraphrases by 

BTTTrffXtfr^T® — blood fell on tho stones, its stream 
w’as broken ( ^f[OT ) as it dashed against them, and small 
particles ( cTS^nTS ) flew off ( ) from it in all directions, 

of in the sense of ‘a natural piece of 

ground;^ tho other fern, form nieaus ‘a piece of ground 

artificially prepared ^ by draining, raising &c. — 

slab-like solid stretches of land abounding in red mineral 
ore. We have preferred the reading 

for two reasons: (1) In the first place 
it was not possible for S'ahkha., walking on the ground, to 
see what was on the tops of the trees; (2) secondly there could 
not have been a line of the blood-drops on the tops of the 
isolated trees, as there could be on the tops of the trees in a 
cavern where they grow in a cluster and have their top 
branches thickly intermingled. also 

will not do, as the top of a single tree although it may be 
can not have such an even surface as to have a lino on it. In 
our reading such a is taken as is close-packod with trees, 
— P- P. P- of I. P. to mass together. Road for 
in the com. fgjof adv.j ^carefully ^ 
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— explain ^f^cf (crying, lamentation) 
or to avoid a wo may explain as ^f?cT- 

by adding ST which is added to words of the 
group, as in the case of qmr ( see 

Mallinatha on Kir. I. 1 ) and take the comp, as ?5‘r^<T 

— he seemed to her to bring bad tidings. 

P. 101. — Mark the wording of the 

passage here. S ank ha, is lamenting for Jimuta. who is 
figuratively called the one Ohudainani ( the beat ornament ) of 
the three worlds. But the word is understood literally 

by Jimutaketu, who understands S‘arikha. as mourning 
the loss of his own gem. iffHOTHTrl — this can be explained in 
two ways; (1) attracted by the flesh, i, e.j mistaking it for 
flesh, because of its bright-red colour; c/, a similar mistake 
in 3TTfw^ij^r f ^r'^rr%H‘- l Vikr. V, p. 117. ( 2 ) 'to partake 
of the flesh which was already sticking to it ^ as the gem 
was ( p- ^8 ). fTq?T«Tf=^2t?’— -is omitted Ifrom this 

speech as going against the context; for the speech is so 
worded as to make dimiita believe that the Ndga is in search 
of his crest-jowel only. 

0 you who are 'no t-a- widow/ i. <?., whose hus- 
band is alive ( there is an implied blessing in this ). The 
word is very old in Sanskrit literature; it is generally used in 
the voc., and in a context whore the life of the husband is 
supposed to have been in danger, and then his safety is to be 
assured. Cf. fSnuTW^ &«. Mogh. II. 39 ( 3 if^v« 

vrt5TI^5Ta5^F^TOr?I|;T Malli. ). aTffrm:— Such a 

beautiful form as yours could not have been intended by fate 
to suffer widowhood; cf, 3Tr^mWTOI«or^ ^ 

l Vik. IV. p. 95. ^cqr^etc. — as behoves a well-bred and 
modest daughter-in-law. Malayavati attributes her good luck 
to the blessings of the elders. — Cf qiaj: 

©tc. S'ak. IV. 6; 

I Kir. III. 38. 

3 Tf^^-~tell; used with the gen. ( cf 
R&mdyana); it is more commonly found with the 
dat. as in fi»iTr^?Ter 3^ Kum. 6. 21. See Apte’s Guides §68. 
>TRf — ^transferred to me’, for I shall be sharing it 

with you when you tell me about it. The idea that grief loses 
its poignancy when shared by others who are friendly, is 
oommon in literature; cf iTqft 
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Sak. III. p. 70. f-cir'fr 

I'ny. III. 

P. 102. ST^^nrnr:— diss. ar^^if ( Aoc. Tatp. by 
xrTTTIW ^ Pan. II. 2. 4 ), ‘Whose turn had come' ( to 

become Garuda’s food ). The comp, could have also been 
see H. S. Gram. §204 (a). f% He says 

that it would not do to give the story at great length, as that 
would mean loss of lime and the track of blood would be lost 
or become indistinct. <T:gf^ — track ( fr. + 

— ‘Someone,' t. c., whose name or other parti- 
culars S'ailkhachuda did not know. 

— Passionately devoted to the good of others. 
n 5^^ ATi7. xrmT:. 

— It does not appear from the context that there 
was any special ill omen to which Malayavati could refer by 
her q 1*^0 word rr must, therefore, either (1) mean 

some omen which she experienced but which is not distinctly 
mentioned, as appears from her speech 3?^ 

&c. at p. 06, or (2) it might be loosely intended for 
^ours' ‘belonging to our party/ as Jimutaketu's 
is alluded to on p. 07, which Malay, could understand as 
applicable to every one of them. 

^ etc. — till Jimata. mentioned it, 8'ahkha. had no idea 
that they were relatives, or parents, of his benefactor; other- 
wise he would not have broken the news to them so bluntly 
and unceremoniously, ^ lit. possessor of 

poison, also a general term for a Niiga. The student will notice 
the play upon the word in its rudha ( established by 

usage ) and ynugiha ( etymological) senses, aiff — 

this is ironical; ^ well have I repaid the obligation conferred 
by Jirnuta.' — meaning that he has repaid it very ill, indeed, 
inasmuch as he has been the direct cause of causing pain to his 
benefactor's parents. 

P. 103. as the old father and mother 

well knew from personal experience. etc. — When 

alive dimutavahaua in his act of dutifully bowing down to the 
feet of his father caused his crest-gem to come in contact with 
them; now also it so happened that the fell down from 

the sky on his father's feet. This is poetically conceived as a 
deliberate act of the son, who, though in another world, wished 
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•atill to salute his father in the usual way as it wore. 
grtr; — Here gjqr means a proper course of action^ cf, Bhasa — 
| 5^rr%T^r:-3T?tr \ Paficharatra I. 

56’f Sco. Bh. S'r. 27. For a different meaning see 
mpra IV. 8. — ^who is visible only in this 

much’, t. e.j the only thing visible, which can bo called a part 
-of him, is this crest- jewel. Compare similar expressions as 
arft ( p. 120 );^&c. 

— always, regularly. »T^offrt — The gem, being 
every day rubbed against his feet, had become smooth and 
glossy. But when Jimuta. held it to his heart, it forcibly 
reminded him of his lost son, and exceedingly ( i?id, 
deeply ) pained him ( to scratch, to pierce). Here the 

smooth jewel is inconsistently spoken of as proving hard, 
which is a rhetorical figure called (apparent inconsistency). 
The sensations are due to Jimuta. ’a two states — when he was 
alive, and now that ho is so no longer j also, the smoothness 
was a physical attribute, while the suggested hardness is a 
mental image only. 

P. 104. — leaving out, except’; gerunds are 

often used with an adverbial force; c/. supra p. 89. 

— She means that, in the absence of the body of 
her dead husband, she would mount the funeral pyre with that 
gem, as being a part of him or something belonging to him. 

p. ^ifcT’Trs'^T 

p. 112. WT%fTr^r ** — of one who, like Jimutaketu in the third 
( ) fls'rama, had kept the three sacred fires, 
arrpjfr^Tj aod ?%»r- The comp, is usually srTTfffTW ( aTlfffri: 

'5qvr )*? see Rag, 11. 44. But it is one of a class of compounds 
whose members can change places ; hence we can have 
also. See Pda. II. 2. 37. About the keeping of the sacred 
fires, compare ^ II irr^: 

I fi^r m sr ii 

l Sanivarta-Smrlti, 97-100. No 
.other fire except those of the Agnihotrin himself could be 
.used for his cremation- cf. 3?rr?«TrfiT^rqFqTq II 

aT^^Tffmf&TOOT I Us'anas-Smriti, VII. 6-7 

— »- funeral rite, known as antyeshti. 

— the hall ( «• a place )where the sacrificial fires aro 

isopt. the reflexive pronoun is always used 

N. N. 8 
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in m, swg.j though tho noun to whioh it refers be of any 
gender or number; cf. Rag. X. 60; see Apte^s guide, § 140, 
Here it is m./, in gender and in sense. 

— he now means to dissuade them from their 
purpose by holding out some hope to them. — 

the pastimes or sportive doings of fate; cf, arff 

8ubhd. 

P. 105. 5^^ — The Heroine is naturally timid and 

is pessimistically doubting whether she could be so fortunate; 
the parents are more sanguine. — true^ ^ f%cT«rr > 

adj, ^falso’ ( Rircf <T«1T )• 

^T^fur: etc. — In this sT. S ailkha. describes Garuda as seen 
by him from a distance, scratching his beak 

against the rocks, as is the habit of birds of prey when eatings 
Garuda made deep pits in them; they looked like so many water- 
troughs ( ). — rubbing; cf supra s'l. 12. 

The student should notice the play of fancy leading to 
exaggeration in this as well as in the next statement, c;^^- 
qi^o — By the successive flames 

( lustre ) proceeding from his eyes, he (Garuda) 
had burnt ( egg- ) the interiors ( 3T?^cHrfuT ) of the adjoining 
forest ( )• — his nails, being much longer 

than his victim^s body, came in hard contact with the earth, 
which they tore up as he moved him with them to one side or 
to another. The reading preferred to as 

Garuda was then merely holding the body of his victim with 
his claws. — the ends of the claws. 

P. 106. — 'and more, on the contrary.^ sr^g- 

v» 1 . — In this case ought to be construed with 5Tg-g;. 

— etc. — He describes the signs by which he could 
see the quiet pleasure with which his victim treated his 
wounds, etc. — 'exhaustion^; he is such a great tower 

of fortitude that although his blood is almost entirely drunk 
ofP, he shows no exhaustion. — acc. plu., object 

of ^cf: ; n, tearing up, from grci; 6 P. to cut. — 

his limb; it can also be taken to mean ' body ’ here. Tfjq 3^% 
Medint. sf — not disappeared ( by being eaten up 

by me ); cf ^2. the hair of the 

body standing on end. This is occasioned by either or 

but here it is due to the latter sentiment. The whole 
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body of Jimutavdhana had become ( horripilated ) 

owing to his joy; but since a large portion of hia skin had 
already disappeared, the was visible only on the remain- 
ing portion. g-fe: etc. — Although I am doing him an injury^ 
on me ( loc. sing. ) his eye rests with an expres- 

sion, not of fear or hatred, but of delight and gratitude, as 
though I am conferring some favour on him Hft’). 

The mind (will-power) of the horo was so overpoweringly 
swayed by his desire to do good to others .as to make his 
body quite insensible to pain. 

— Garuda is curious to know the reason of such 
extraordinary behaviour in the very face of death. 

— through the openings (/{f. mouths, i. a., the 
places where they are out ) of the veins of the body. 

&c. — 'why then do you stop from eating Jim^ta. 
here urges Garuda to go on and finish his meal; such a request 
whets Garuda^s curiosity and enhances his admiration. This s'l. 
is quoted in the D.-R. as an illustration of and 

further again as an instance of 

also quoted in the S.-D. as an instance of 
P. 107. cnr 3 rf%?T-~thus nobly; cf. 3‘’Tqi%*Ti;r3rcrm4- fcr- 
^ Kir. II, 1 ( where Malli. paraphrases 

by ). — taken. Garuda says — while I have taken 

blood by my beak from your heart, you on the other hand have 
taken (i. e., made captive, won to your side) my heart itself hj 
thus displaying fortitude. While I could only take a part, you 
have taken the whole, and have thus proved yourself to be 
greater than your assailant ( myself ). It will be noted that 
Garuda^s action was physically true, while he is referring to 
that of Jimutavahana in a moral or spiritual sense. The 
poetical contrast of the two adds rhetorically to the effect of 
Garuda’s speech. 

— Mark the magnanimity of heart underlying 
these words; he fears that his high ideal may not bo fulfilled 
now. 'arWR at a wrong place^; i. e., there was really no 

room for doubt — he explains in the next s'l. how. 

P. 108, 3Tr^r etc. — In this s*l. S'aflkha. describes the 
various marks etc. on his own body from which Garuda ought 
to have recognized him as a Niga. STT^f wRf— 

I have the svastiha mark on the chest, but let it stand, let it 
pass ( •. e., I will tell you of more ). The is a mystical 
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religious symbol of the Hindus denoting good luck. Accord- 
ing to some it was originally a symbol connected with 
sun-worship, but according to the late Sir, A. Cunningham, 
it represents a monogram or interlacing of the letters of 
the auspicious %vord the As'oka characters. 

It appears that the NSgas had this mark on their bosom 7 
even in our days we find a sort of figure on the hoods 
of cobras, though this is not exactly the Svastika mark. 
The Com. Slvarama takes the first line as referring to- 
Jim., ‘Uet go the Svastika mark on his chest, no slough over 
his body is to be seen ; the Erihatk. mentions this mark on 
Jrm.^s chest (TJT3|#rr^l fT Rf m 

II ST'q' This 

explanation may be accepted on the authority of Kshemendra. 
But the general drift of the S'loka requires tho line to be 
taken as referring to S'aflkha., as we have done. If it bo urged 
that it will not be right to do so, as a serpent is not known to 
have the svastika mark, wc might ns w^ell reply that vtr 
serpent, as known to us, does not possess also three or more 
hoods, as stated in lines 3 and 4. It is obvious lliul llio race 
of theNiigas to w'hich S'ankha. belonged was not in every r( 35 pcct 
identical with the presont-day snakes} secondly, it is not 
necessary for the mark to resemble a svastika exactly, to be 
called a svastika } thirdly, it was possible for Garuda to see 
tho mark on tho person on S'alikha. alone, as he held up his 
bosom before him, while the bosom of the Hero was then 
pierced through and mangled. — ^do you not see 

t. e.j you ought to have marked it. m. the skin of 

a serpent^ slough} cf. ^iRd: Pt. I. 65. — 

just as I spoke, rf rrfor^ rth — H ow possibly you omitted to 
count them I'' ( ?i]rf has the sense of ). qroyf; — The 

ancient Nagas are described as having three, five, or even more 
hoods ( Stesha, their King, has a thousand ), and gems in them 
which shed their lustre all round } cf, 

I Rag. X. 7. adj\ of qyorr*. 

distorted ( cf WIIH- P* proceeding straight, 

refracted and hence (their brilliance) dimmed by the mass (qaT^T w.) 
of smoke issuing from the fire of deadly poison. 

?qScfy; also adj, of qpqr:- great agony he was breathing, 

heavy sighs ( ) which caused ^ the hoods to expand 
Btill more, ^qffnr— p. p. p. of ^qrfq; I A. to increase, to expand^ 
— the emitting of the sound Phut; hissing } an onomato- 
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poetic word. Observe that in this verso S'ankha. enumeration 
four marks distinguishing a Niiga from a Vidy^dhara — the 
Svastika, the slough, the forked tongue, and the three- 
branched hood. 

— Cruel; cf. supra I. 1. — 

That (Vidhyadhara youth)*, being connected with in 

the next s'loka. 

etc.— Construe ( ) q^T 

qqy \ Jimutav&hana had already become so well-known 
from his benevolence that his fame liad. spread far and wide, 
and Garuda, who had access everywhere, had heard it in all 
places. So he recognizes him at once by the name 
Jimiitv&hana. if^r — Moru is a fabulous mountain in tho centre 
of tho earth, and wholly consisting of gold and gems. It is 
sometimes identified with tho HimiUayas. According to some 
it is the terrestrial North Polcj see ^Arctic Home in the Vedas, ^ 
pp. Cu, 09; see also supra II. 13, note on — 

in the valleys ( m., a valley ) of the Mandara 

mountain. Tho Mandara is the mountain which the gods used 
for churning the ocean ; it is supposed to bo a hill of that 
name in BLdgalpur, which is held sacred. — Tho 

Maheudra range is said to be identical with tho northern 
part of the Ghats. According to the Vishnu. P. Meru and 
Jlimavat are while Mahendra and Malaya belong to 

the class of — w. ^ the slope of a mountain 

-c/. Mal.-Mddh. V. 19, IX. 15. 

P. 109. — traversing as far as the 

Lokdloka mountain (which is tho furthest limit of all worlds); 
i. e,y filling the whole universe; cf, Ragh. VI. 77 quoted at p. 78 
.( Notes ); qfsq 

Mdl.-Mddh, X. firq^FK is neut, sing, qualifying ; 
it may also be taken as connected with qrytnqSt:, the whole 
being one word, — ^ by Ohdranas, who wander as far as the 
Lok. jinountain \ But the first way is better. The Lokdloka 
is a mythical range of mountains surrounding the sea of fresh 
water, outermost of tho seven seas, which itself surrounds 
the last of the seven Dvipas, and dividing the visible 
world from the region of darkness. As the sun is within this 
wall of mountains, there is light within, and darkness without. 

3TTi?»Tiff?«r3T 1 ^ ii 
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^ II arr^T^cT^ T%r(7Y^?T«- »T^*3C » MAt. P. Ad. 122, 

fr% (liglit) ; qr (darkness) 5 

^CT ffcT, V, I Malli. on 

Ragh. I. 68; cf. also 3Ti=cT?#F^% ^ 

I Kshira. on Ak, II. 3. 2. ^rr®nTSt^^*n^ — sung 
by groups of Oharanas, tbe heavenly bards whose duty it is to 
sing of the glorious deeds of gods or god-like heroes. Cf, ff^l 

frfT &C. Vik. I. p. 21. 

3t^:q^ — in the mud of sin; 3T^«; n. sin. gr^TT — distressed. 
— ‘not a proper place;’ ho moans thn-t thero was abundant 
reason why ho should wear a distressed look, 

otc. — S'aflkha. considered it below his honour to 
shirk the duty of sacrificing himself which Avas assigned to him# 
as well as to savo his own life at the cost of that of another 
person. IJe thought he would be consigned to hell for such 
heinous conduct, and Jlmutavahana was instrumental in bring- 
ing it about. S'ahkha. asks him — is it proper for you to send 
me to hell : (or, proper indeed it is for you ! ) Construe 
ri" vflt rrT^’^rc’TKT^fT: ( geu- sing. ) Jff 

'tTTcrr?r^r3'15[-iq fr^ 5^ (f^, or ). Note that the 

root governs two accusatives. <TTrTT^fT55rf^ fTrJ is u faulty 
expression; what is meant is qrcTr^cT^I^I ST^T^i — a place 
lower than Patala. PAtAla is the region where the NAgas ordi- 
narily reside; below that, according to the ancient conception 
of the universe, is nara/ca or hell. — ^como 

within the range of being my food;' about to become my prey. 

— 3T5F^T^rf an evil deed. qrrf^^W-*— in his remorse 

Garuda calls »Tlmutavahana a Bodhisattva on account of his 
greatness, ( lit, one whose essence is lodhi or perfect 

knowledge ) in Buddhistic literature means a Buddhist saint 
who has only one birth to undergo before attaining to the 
rank of a supreme Buddha, Cf v L P* 4. 

— killed; p. p. p. of the causal of with and arf 
Ho perish.’ — a great sin. 371177%^ — atonement. In 

the Hindu religion every sin has a correspondiag Prdyas'chitta 
assigned to it, and heinous sins have death. The word xrr^fi^ 
is derived from irT^ + F'^rT; ^permanent or fixed thought/ 
^ coming in by PAn. VI. I. 157 and the Vartika thereon 
^ 1 irnrw f%r%i%Tr^t: i ). The popular 

derivation is given in HemAdri as 
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3^'^ I frqiR«^<?^rjn?in^f8?rTri%cTr’l^ « sT«fr %r%^?i?frJPTi— Ho 

means Jlmutakctu and the others who now come into his view. 

P. 110. rft — He does not want that his parents 

should see him iu that half-eaten, mangled condition; other- 
wise they would receive a terrible shock and may even dio. 

etc. — It is true that Jlmulavilhana’s action in 
taking pity on a fellow-being in distress was highly laudable 
in a universal sense. His father urges, however, that diinuta- 
vdhaua might have shown more discretion. He need not have 
shown consideration for his parents ns parents, because relation- 
ship or otherwise is not allowed by the noble to influence them 
in the exercise of compassion. However, he ought to have 
reflected that by saving S'arkha. he saved one life, but 
destroyed four — riz, himself, his two parents, and his wife. 
And hence true wisdom \vould lie in not making such an 
illogical sacrifice. The arithmetic of Jimutakotu^s argument 
is unanswerable*, but it does not consider the selfishness that 
underlies it. Compare how in Ilagh. II. 48, the Tfion urges 
a similar half-truth upon Dilipa’s consideration — ^'=ir3^’TT cf^ 

etc.— ( 3T^r ) 

I I Por the sentiment in this line compare 

3Tq tTH ^^H^KcTRf ^ 

Pt. V. 38. — l^t, ‘ono^s own’, t. a relative, gfjjf: — 

order, 1 ‘. 0 ., 3TTrm, Rrfn and (line 4). 0 ., 

— Consideration. — the corresponding 

antecedent to is S in line 2, r;?f 4 can be taken in two 

ways — (1) adj. of or (2) adv. to ; the ultimate sense 

is the same — of our family none will now be left behind. 

BT^CrTr’g^rn*-— in the com. read 3Tf^irr«r 

— a gen. Bahuv.*, ffUcTF: ^ whose flames have 

disappeared,' i. 0 ., extinguished. — which they are 

carrying with them. cf. 3T*fr RR^T: Sco.supra p. 109. 

P. 111. qntr^|^5Sr — troubled, in a fix. — is used here 
in the literal sense 'stand on the bank (or shore) of' the ocean 
it moans 'standing aloof' 'neutral'; efi 
^ ^ >rsf^ Mai.-M5dh. 1. 14. In N.-Ch. Ill, 

55, the word is used in both these senses. 

Oto. — The constr. is 

locatives and being epithets descriptive of the 
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Garuda, being on the shore, remembers the submarine 
fire in the sea and decides to immolate himself thofein, in- 
stead of seeking fire elsewhere, or taking it from Jimutaketu. 
The existence of volcanoes in mid-ocean probably gave rise to 
the belief, common in IJiiidu mythology, in the existence of 
submarine fire. It is supposed never to be extinguished } on 
the contrary it helps to keep the ocean within its limits by 
consuming its surplus waters 5 at the end of a Kalpa it 
assists in the universal destruction. It is called 
' belonging to a mare ’ (f r. f • ft mare, a female horse), 

as it is supposed to be a personified being with the face of a 
horso; ef ^r5ff5rr?r>?fr-- t%?!frrmrPw5 i 

Sis'. I. t'O; also, Vciii. V. 19. 

Construe f?ii; *riiT: 

m. a wave; ‘ by its wave like flames ; ^ or 
the curling flames. f^r^F'^ro — resembling the 
tips of the tongues of Kala, stretching out with the 

flesiro ( ) of swollowing ( iF^?F ) the three worlds. Kala is 

the God of Death, the spirit of Destruction personified, who 
destroys the worlds at the end of a Kalpa. 
affix is added in the sense of ‘ a little loss than/ 

^ almost ecpial to like, resembling;^ r/. S'ak. 

If- softs ft*^® stated to be seven in 

Hindu mythology, as consisting of JcT, 

and cf. Ragh. X. 21; more usually their 

number is given as four; cf, W Kad. I. 

— to make a mouthful ( ) of. 

— ( The winds or breezes produced by the flappings 
of his wings ) which were swifter ( q^?TT ) in movement ( 
m. ) than tho hurricanes accompanying portentous phenomena 
(3‘fq’rrr)- For 3:?qTrrqrfr see note on g-cPrTjqicT &e. p 97, 

^[%rF — ^kindled’, p. p. p. of 1. A. Cans. — 

For Kalpa see p. 96; at tho end of each Kalpa the world is 
annihilated by terrible divine fires, Cf. 

Veni, V. 37. — the word is more 

commonly met with in the form 

P. 112. see mpra p. 86. iF^r^rri^romedy, 

expiation, something that will make atonement for it. 
Rpsqyr * to prosper by reason of one’s good fortune 

idiom is often used in the sense of congra- 
tulating a person upon his ( or her ) good luck; cf. 
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I Uttar. VII. 8. is 

alive; fr. ^ 6 A.; cf. si ^ ^fn ^«Tr H ^ 

R&i». V. 12. 2. faij arra^g wr ^ I Uttar. III. 
T'i'ir^ggrg’! — being waited upon. The idea here seems to be 
borrowed by the poet from Kagh. X. 13 

JI^HcTr ). — not wounded, whole, — used 

adverbially in the sense of ^to tell the truth/ ^as a matter 
of fact,' S^rfer^T fic^r — quickly; some indeclinables form 
compounds optionally with the gerund in r^j; so we can have 
also. The words in the text, ought to have been 
printed separately as as they are not compounded. 

See H. S, Or, ^ 237. »f — does not feel confidence. 

This shows her extreme sensitiveness. 

P. 113. w. — mere words ( even ); 

with the affix ^ added honoured; cf, 

f?«TRi?»TH 5rg I Kum. VI. 20. — 

'You who have saved your own life at the expense of that of 
another’. — »• «•> while unborn, i^qvl — dead; cf. 

supra p. 87 ( igqvrq^nH'5>® etc. ). *Horrrg*f — grief ( tl»e 

agony of ) which exceeds even that of death itself. — 

fq; 5igfer lf’a:nil% l fr- to kill and aff. 3 T ( arnr ). 3Tff- 
fjr thoughtlessness having considered qj^tffifsr 

trqfflcqgtfr^'gqrtft, *riq: 3 to qsri'^ni )• 

— appearance, manifestation, consequence, 

— e.f before immolating himself he wishes first to restore 
the fainted persons by fanning them with his wings. 

— recovered and sitting up; diss. il?5- 

a Karm. comp, 

+ ^ (3TW(7 occurs just below); cf 

Mahimnahstotra. See 

supra p. 112. 

P, 114. f «r?^Tt — after such a (long; time, 

— *• You might thank your good luck in so 
far that you could see your husband's face ( at least ). This 
is a half-hearted assurance, as they are not at all sure of 
his living, he being all mangled and torn, f^: — This word 
which is masc., in Prakrit becomes Rfriq“ neuter, which is its 
gender in the vernaculars. 

other limbs having disappeared, being already 
eaten by Garuda, Rrn’JPPWfiTcT — as they had lost their 
substratum. — The life of Jimut. was ebbing fast; he 
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was in Ms last momonts and the only sign of his life then waa 
the breath passing in and out of the throat. Sometimes the 
meaning is metaphorical ( as at IV. 11. p. 82 ). Oonstrue 
xr^TcTl=3; etc. is used in the 

plural^ as the vital airs are supposed to be five. ^»4 sf 
&c. He means-— since I do not break off into a hundred 
pieces,^! am a sinner ( i, destined to suffer prolonged grief )• 
1 % ^ I Uttar. VI. 40. 

— touching. — So beautiful 

that when ornaments are put upon it it is the ornaments, and 
not his body, which appear brightened. The idea is the same 
as in i 

** Vikram. IL 3j r/. also 
Ma,l.-MAdh. VI. (*,. 

P. 115. TT^g;— wdr. 

^formerly before it was mangled by Garuda. 
truth, if the fact were considered.^ 

otc. — Compare with this s'l. the previous one 
etc. IV. 7, Construe (of 

a^ disgusting sight ) ?^jTTfer 

(odj.) is derived from the desidor. of 1. A, to loathe. 

— At the thought of having committed a 
heinous crime the same prospect of hell rises before the mind 
of Garuda as did before that of B^aDkha. ( 5 ^ 

fT^ V. 19 ). He considerd himself as already 
in the grip of ( STf^Ig- lit. touched by) hell-fires. 5 ;;^— adt?.*, 
^/- fifsq-pg:: supra p. 94. 

— the usual sense of this word is *an opponent, or 
adversary'; cf. supra p. 8 , uf^q^trTmT% 

p. 69; here, however, it is used in a secondary sense, as ec[uiva- 
lent to 'remedy,' ‘atonement' (t. e., something that will act 
like an enemy towards the sin by annihilating it ). 

^c?r~~goo 9 with tbe comp., < from thus daily 

killing the Ndgas'. srfdRTd— desist; governs the abl, by 

"V'^rtika. ' a stream of 

holiness', hence a continuously growing store of merit. 
safety ( lit. freedom from fear ); granting. These twa 
lines contain three of the principles of Buddhistic creed, viz., 

( 1 ) 3Tll^r (2) 3T5am and (3) by granting protectioa 

from fear. 
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P* 116. ipT — If you follow the course of conduct thus 
marked out. — ST^ sc. The student 

should observe the words and iriT which have been inten- 
tionally used to accord with the simile in the last line, qfi:- 
) W — will not bear fruit by being ripened, i. 
will not ripen so as to be ready to give fruit. According to the 
theory of Karman those actions only give fruit, which are 
ready for it; others being consigned to the domain of 
Messrs. B. and P. say ^ ^losing its 

characteristics of a sin^-, but it does not mean that; nor 
does the simile support this moaning. For the salt thrown 
into the water is not destroyed^ it is made imperceptible: 
80 the sin is made ineffective, i, e., is not allowed to bring 
on its punishment. c[ff(nr*T according to the Vedanta philo- 
sophy means a change in which the proper form ( ) 
cf the Prakriti is destroyed, as of milk when changed to curdsj 
while is a change in which the remains unchanged, 

as in the case of water and bubbles. The reading 
athough it makes the simile more forcible is grammatically 
wrong as the word is maB,\ and even though it be changed 
to oispor 1 “^ it will not do, as wo require a word in the neu. gen. 
here to keep symmetry with 3 ?^: which is neu. — You 

should accumulate go much merit that your sin, being compa- 
ratively small in mass, will become submerged in it and 
become ineffective, just as a handful of salt thrown into a big 
reservoir of water is quite lost therein and is unable to make 
it salt in taste. — unfathomable, same as 

moans ^shallow^ water, where it can be forded ). 
lit, ^ salt measuring a pala in weight,^ ‘ a handful of salP. 
A pala is a measure weighing about l\ oz. 

3?^ from to-day, cf. 3T?j 

Kum. V. 86. 3T?cr ar^mrj; T'^^TT^ I ir^fer^r»rr^ 

l Malli. ad loc. 

gRrf^fjfrqro — In this s'L he describes the Niigas as they 
would appear to a looker-on when, being safe from Garuda, 
they would sport at pleasure in the ocean. 
this place— in that place'; cf. 

TOcff IFRiw 1 Bagh. XIII. 19. — in some places the 

Ndgas would appear like islands on account of their huge and 
long bodies floating when moving together over the surface of 
water. — iii some places their coiled bodies would 
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mako ono think thorn to be so many whirlpools. 
going from one part of the beach to another through creeks 
they would resemble bridges, ^ equal to, resembl- 

— assembly. The w-ord is used in speaking of 
brute-animals, and of men and such higher beings in 

creation; hence it may be used with propriety of Ndgas as 
well. ( 7 / Ak. II. 5. 43. 

in the great ocean. tn. ‘ocean^ is formed from g‘^q3’+ 

the poss, afifix being changed to by Pan. VIII, 

2. 13. The change takes place only when the derivative is to 
be used to signify the ocean, or as a Proper Name; otherwise 
we must use I )• 

P. 117. — etc. — The principal sentence is 

rTq" qflFS The Naga- damsels would sing of the 

glories of Jimuta. as the benefactor who saved their husbands, 
passionately, devotedly. The first lino describes their 
■hair, which they wore loose ( ). Messrs. B. and P. remark- 

The reference to the hair being let loose indicates the safety 
of the lives of their husbands. Wo think it indicates quite 
the contrary. It is to indicate the insecurity of their lives 
or fear of danger to their lives, that the hair is so worn 
( f¥r S«ay S'ivar&ma ); cf, Ragh. VI. 23, 

We think the word is hero used without any such intentionj 
there is no special significance underlying it. — 

(in colour) resembling dense darkness; dark tresses of women 
are often compared to a mass of darkness; cf. 

f I Vik. III. 6. ^^r^nf^T-mass of hair. 
The words qfjjr, qs^T and ^JFrTare used in combination with a word 
meaning ^ hair ' in the sense of ‘thick mass;’ cf, qr^j; 

Ak. II. 6. 98. gfTiV— supply 

‘distinguished by/ i. having cheeks etc. For this use of the 
instr. see Apte’s Guide, § 56. — ^first’, i. e.y those of the 

early morning. The cheeks would be tinged red by the rays of the 
morning sun and would thus appear as if they were painted 
with Sindura ( red ) dye. for see supra II. 13. Some take 
with ^q^ on the ground that the N4ga damsels wore 
confined to the nether world for a long time through the 
fear of Gairuda, and that as they were to come up to this world 
for the first time, they would also be touched by the sun^s rayi 
for the first time. But that does not seem to be intended. 
*Garuda does not mean that the damsels should sing the glories 
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of the saviour of their husbands one day only, but always. 
If we take as above, the description would not apply 

<to them the next day, as the ^ 7 ^ would not be 7 %^^ then. 

— with their bodies fatigued. The fatigue is due 
to their journey from Pjitala to Malaya; or rather to their 
wanderings in the garden and gesticulations while singing. 

— they would not mind the fatigue partly owing 
to their ( line 4 ), and partly owing to their being in the 
grove of the sandal treos. 

— I approve of it. This should bo understood 
as referring to s'l.s 25, 26, and not to 27. — here 

has the sense of ^resolution' ( ). 

— Mark the nobility of S'ankha.'s character. 
He docs not wish to leave, while his benefactor is in pain. 

7nT7T: — 7 ^ 75 ^ — He is trying now to send away S'an- 
kha., so that he may not be present at his approaching death, 
and thinks that a reference to his mother to whom, ho well 
knew, S'ankha. was doaplj* attached, would draw him away. 

— Imagining, conceiving. He means — she is in 
pain; won't you go and comfort her ? 

etc. — The mention of S'ankha.'s mother sorrow- 
ing for her son brings vividly to her mind her own condition 
which was worse; for while S'arikha. was alive and his mother 
would be glad for the same, her own son Jimuta.'s death was 
imminent. She, therefore, calls S'aflkha.'s mother ^ blessed,' 
a blessedness which, to all appearance, is denied to her. 

P. 118. etc. — The compliment given to his 

mother is utilized by B'allkha. for a clever turn of speech. 

What you said is true enough, provided your son Jimuta. 
lives.'’ lie suggests that his mother would hardly feel happy 
while Jim., who to her must be like another son, was in 
danger. The sentenoe also can bear the ordinary, straight- 
forward meaning, viz., you too would be similarly happy 
if your son would live" — but this is not evidently what the 
poet would put in S'ankha.'s mouth at such a time. The 
suggestion put forth by B. and P. that may also be taken 
to hint + ^ gone to heaven', ^dead', has missed 

£re, since such a sense Is entirely unwarranted by the context. 

* My attention being drawn away by the desire ' 
etc. — ^Mr. Paranjpe would prefer the r. L 

N, N. 9 
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9 as the latter is common in the plays of Bh&sa. 
We think, however, that if the poet had written , 

he would have given the stage-direction as and 

not STS^f^ The latter is here quite appropriate, 

eince Jim. was too exhausted even to exert himself to 
the extent of folding his hands, in doing which he requires 
another’s help. 

% ^ last salutation’; the words can also be 

divided as h ). 3T«r!8qr*T which is a Bah. 

comp., ultimately means the same as qfR’T- See note on the 
word supra, at p. 885 it is very common in plays. <7/. the 
numerous quotations given in Apte’s Diet, under that word. 

^an also be used as a neg. Tatp. meaning ^ not last’, 
I. ^ first’, as at Ragh. XIX. 1. 

5T do not move.’ Mark the intrans. use of 

the ears; cf. ^ Bh. N. 62. 

even when its syllables (3T^^s) and words (q^s) are quite 
distinct. 

P, 119. tTf^fqrT — Lamentation, — the si. in 

Act IV. p. 92. 

— Fortitude is supportless; he means that, 
with the death of Jimuta. who was the greatest among brave 
men, fortitude has lost its great pillar. Jim. is herein described 
as possessing the various virtues, tr4* fqqq etc., in the highest 
degree, etc.— construe ( able ). RnCrTf— 

dead; lifeless. — one is an adv^, meaning 

< truly, indeed ’, and the other a substantive, meaning ^ truth.’ 
qpqorf— -helpless. With this s'l. compare 

f^qroTJTqrcf H M&l.- 

Madh. V. 30. 

p. 120. — cf- supra p. 

^9. R5T— may refer to Malayavati only, who was the 

immediately preceding speaker; or it may refer to all three 
(parents and wife) combined. 7q?rer — dead. It should be 
noted that the poet has gone against the canons of Sanskrit 
dramaturgy in showing death on the stage. The fact that 
it is temporary, reviving following in immediate future^ 
may be taken in justification. — Each of the four 

principal and four intermediate directions is believed to be 
presided over by its own special guardsin deity. For th«ir 
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names see Ak. I. 2. 4 quoted in the com. They are known 
as f^'^TSrs, or as the duty of guarding the worlds is 

assigned to them. Three of these, e#2., 51^, and 
mentioned in si. 31 below. 

— mention, — wiped off. The use of the p. p* 

part, shows oertainty of the act coming to pass. The mention 
of amrita suggests to Garuda the idea of restoring Jim^ta. to 
life by its means^ and hence he feels that his ignominy (consist- 
ing in having taken the life of an innocent person ) can be re- 
moved in that way. — the chief of the gods, Indra. 

— 'given.^ Indra, as the sovereign of the gods, had it in 
his charge, and he alone could give it. 

— He describes how he would forcibly bring 
down amrita if Indra were to refuse his request for the same, 
tr^ro — The wind set in motion by the movement of his wings 
would cause a storm in the sea and raise billows therein-, c/1 

p. 74, and s'l. 22 p. 90. 

swifter, qww — his flying up in the heaven. instr. 

is connected with in the preceding comp. etc.— 

the whole line is an epithet of Garuda; see com. for diss* 
He means that the fire proceeding from his wrathful eyes 
would overpower even Fire and the twelve suns, 
flame of fire, — burning, adc., (falling down) <help- 

les8ly\ P- 90, supra, 

P. 121. — were Indra, Kubera or Yama to oppose 

him, he would pound their weapons with his beak. 3TfTf^ or 
the thunderbolt is the special weapon of Indra; i[^\ or the mace 
of Kubera; and or the staff that of Yama, *lhe lord of 
the world of the dead”, as he is here called. Cf, an 

epithet of Yama. Cf. also Kum. II. 20, 22, 23. 

qgf^l^_proudly, haughtily. — make ready, prepare/ 

^ — I, e., Jim^tav&hana, who was like a brother to you. 
^ precede you in this matter of self-immola-- 
tion; I shall not be lagging behind. C/, the similar scene in 
Vent. VI. 

etc. — Jim. here draws attention to all the marks- 
on his son’s body which proclaimed him as destined to become 
the sovereign-ruler ( ) oi the Vidy&dharaa, and laments 

how he came to die without the prophetic marks having borne 
fruit. The major portion of this s'l. is repeated from 1. 17, p» 
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23« ^ the excess of his grief he attributes the* 

BOU>ful61zuoBt of the promise of the marks to his own sins. 
T^*iTP^^~^You cease to exist, i. c., die (without attaining it)*. 

P. 122. — She is now addressing Gauri, who, it 

maj be remembered^ had given her a boon to the effect that 
the Ohakravarti of the Vidyddharas would be her husband 
( p. 19 Act I. ) — false, — riz. that of immolat- 
ing yourself on the funeral pyre, — ^not fruitless', i. e, 

always sure to bring some good in its train; r/. iffIt- 

I I^ag. I- 44. 

P. 123. — One who grants a boon 

which bestows much more that what is desired; cf, 

supra p. 8 , !FFT*^^r — one who protects ( dies. 
with the aflRx by Pan. IV. 4. 98 ). 

shower ( of rain ) when there are no clouds 
(in the sky )'; a proverbial expression to indicate the unex- 
pected occurrence of something which is welcome. Cf. f^FiR^ 
fF%: Ratn. III.; | Vikr. Ch. I. 9. ^ef- 

Mai.-Madh. X. 10 etc. 

ot;c. — The S'l. vividly describes the move- 
ments of the Nagas now restored to life and with their bodies 
fully regained as they are fast speeding away to the 
ocean, ^ whole ' ( lit, not in pieces ). 

adj\ to — jewels emitting bright or clear ( fgr? ) 

rays. >Tn 5 ^— brilliant'; fr. Ho shine' with the affix 3 -^ 
( 5 F=f)byPan. III. 2.161, ^-TfrfTip— ^ the head'; lit. f the 
best limb in the body'; Ak. II. 6 . 95 . 

3Tf — There had been a shower of nectar, and 
they were trying to lick off whatever remained of it on the 
ground. It would be remembered that it was exactly a similar 
action of theirs which, as the myth goes, originally gave them 
forked tongues. 

P. 124. As though they were* 

so many hooded rivers of the Malaya mountains running 
down to the sea. — The snake always travels 

in a zigzag way, whence it is named — See 

supra p. 102 . 

f 5 er} 55 Tr 5 ?To— She now formally instals him as a Ohakravar- 
tin. The principal item in the installation ceremony is tha 
sacred bath or which is to be done with hallowed 
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waters kept in golden jars; cf, 

^ ^?5Sr ( Malli. ) TT€srr <fec. Eagh. XIV. 7. 8; 
also Bhatti. IV. 4. — The waters used by Gauri were 

mixed with the pollen of the golden lotuses in the Manasa- 
lake ) shaken by swans with their shoulders. For the presence 
of golden lotuses in the M?lnasa lake cf ^1%?^ 

I Megh. I. 04. 

^ as in the com.; or hotter still 

'ifrfW-*; or is used in a 

double sense — (1) ‘‘produced in my Manasa lake she says 
because the lake is situated on the top of the Kailasa 
Mountain which is the abode of S'iva and Gauri — (2) 
^‘produced by my mind’s effort’’. There was no Manasa lake 
at that placty and she had the waters produced then and there 
by the exorcise of her mental power of working miracles. 
The word occupies a middle position between 3‘cq%: 

and and by it can be taken with the 

latter as well; ‘ brought from the M4nasa lake, and having been 
produced there. ’ iTfr^r^rT — very holy; cj, qifr^crqr ^npra p. 94. 
The lake Manasa is so called, being created by Brahman by 
jin effort of the mind and hence also its purity. CJ, 

l Jrrffff W H E4m4yapa, 

Adi.-K. XXIV. For the use of water brought from lakes at 
coronation time see Eagh. (quoted above and Malli. thereon. 

— cJ. the second moaning of »TT^HTfrq^: supra. 
q'qx — goes with arl* in the fourth line. 

‘ lot it bo the first or chief, ( among the gems 
I am giving to you).’ gfrr'^Fr^gR^?:^ — ^ the gem called the 
*goden discus. ’ whito elephant. White elephants 

are even to this day honoured by Buddhists ( in Siam, Ohlna 
4 ind other countries ). — having four tasks; his 

lies in this, as ordinary elephants have only two tusks, 
•dark-green, ^ a horse’; the word is generally used of 

Indra’e horses; cf. f RFiTtf%^*rref S’&k. VII. 7. 

— i® called a here to imply that she was endowed 

with exquisite beauty and excelled all women by virtues* 
— ‘‘this verse contains only four of the seven 
jewels which a universal sovereign, according to the Buddhistic 
notions, is said to possess; ej t t 

I Lalitavistara ( B. and P. ) 
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P. 125. 'white like the autumnal moon^; 

the moonlight is especially clear and brilliant in the narad sea* 
«on; (?/. ^ Bagh. IV. 18; 

Megh. II. 50. y f Hsi y^ g ! — Ohauries made of hair 
( *». ) of Ohamarls and other animals; such Ohauriea 
were part of the paraphernalia of kings. C/, gr^qcflr^f 
%?T^?7WT3T^^*TnT I Bagh. IX. 66. 

3% I Kum. I. 13. 

The rays proceeding from the jewels of various colours worn 
by them in their crowns. — ^who have pro- 

duced an arrangement of rays ( of various colours) giving the 
appearance of the rain-bow.^ For meaning ^arrangement^ 
Megh. I. 62 (where Malli. paraphrases 
by — bent in devotion; here is used 

in its common sense. ‘tbe fore-part of the body% 

t. e., the head, neck, and chest. Diss. ^ by 

Pan. II. 2. 1. Cf. qfqe-* S'dk. 

I- 7. <TrnpT^: — Matallga was a hostile relation of Jim^ta- 
vdhana. See supra p. 8. *T?rWf?T^^ Delete the note 

on Matahga there; for the name of MataDga, though not found 
in Taramga 90, is found in Taramga 22, in the s'l. — ?r?T: 

STfT* 7(7177 etc. — He means that what she has already 
given is more than sufficient to satisfy his wishes, and that 
he does not really need anything further. 

— lit. ^ subdued,^ i. «, made to follow a humane 
course of conduct. — * by the elders % t. s., by his 

parents. bodily form. Cf. f77Tfip7^ I 

S'ak. I. 6. — which is sought or desired. 

Wr7T77^— is the technical title given to the last verse 
in a play which must contain an expression of general peace 
and good will, and is sung by an actor, but not in his capacity 
as a member of the dramatic party. The name is put in 
instead of qy, as all acting is over. UWTfgRSfTI TJfRTWTTfg* 
^7T77f*Fgf%: I Bee B4ghavabhatU^s com. on STcgqRU, S'4k. 
VII. According to some it is so called after the sage Bhara^, 
who is traditionally believed to have been the founder of 
the Dramatic science. 

maic. plu.f going with aragfr:. Tjbe app6arai^)e 
of clouds in the rainy season causes the peacocks to danoe 
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with joy^ a phonomenon which is constantly referred to in 
Sanskrit literature. (7/ 

Mil.-Madh. IX. 14. ft ntf? m^STTfr^cnTT I 

3TTTOoT^T^ (T?g II Subha. See also supra 

note on cTWf HI. 7. m. a peacock (fr. 

his tail). — ^at the proper time/ whenever wanted. 
trRr^o— the thickly grown green (fRtj;) 

corn-crops ( :(T^q ) are spoken of as if they were the 
garments ( g*wfr2( ) worn by the earth conceived as a lady. 

ffq?^q?r*r^'r?r^^3rT...iTTTrrg^ Pitus. 

III. 1. A prayer for timely and copious rain and the con* 
flequent production of abundant corn marked the closing 
part of most of the Sanskrit plays; cf. qgJT^f * 

Mrich. X. 5f?r?Tg ffe- 

Eatn. IV. STI^qfffe: I Sak. VII; 

rrf Mv. Vll. 

P. 126. — collecting; pres. part. A. of f% to 

to collect, — whoso difficulties have been removed, 

in^: — naay be construed with as in the com., or it 

may be taken as — taking delight in 

holding conversation or meeting (ifirff) with relatives and 
iriends. With this c/. the very similar lines of the Bharata- 

Takya of M&l.-Madh.— ^cTcfqrWr ^-5 

irT?-?Tf q-srr: ii 

6^^- — ( stanza given in the ft.-note ) — 

all living creatures. This s'l., which is only found in the 
Triv. Ed., is also given as the Bharatavakya of the Mal.-Midh. 
iby a southern Ms. collated by Dr. Bhandarkar for his edition 
i( See ibid. p. 460 ). 



•The SubhSshitas Occurring in the Play. 

( The figures refer to the pages of this JEdition ). 


I. SENTENCES. 

I P. 17 

^ ?T5PT; fsr^ siTsrr^ • P- 3i 

^?IT; 1 P- 14 

i%f%5nfT r? Ni%%f7r%?iiT% I P- 104 

ff«r>ifCff5nft«r«rf«TC»r i P- 102 

5r#^p-JTm^ I P- 23 

II. S'LOKAS. 

%r«rrWt^ ?T«iTiT4r 5®«mn3( ii P- 48 
»i?r^i*Ofw UNH ^ ^rnT*TfSrf«mr i 

^T?pfr 'rsjiTRr ’9 r«i: a P-78 

^fr^sirfu 5Ffr sfN^^ ii P- n® 

^*rr wr5?y»ff f *TrTm- 


TR'TRR 'fTfnn’ f m': I 

>En#ifgf^PrvrR?^ i 

w(irc5R?*tif‘i f!% *i:;3t: 'ttttPt a P- 7« 

^^^WTRuwiRr ftPN irt 

<miJ w- ^ ^«F®rrPTn: ftw i 


P. 68 



The Metres used in the Playp their 
Definitions and Schemes. 


1. Sanskrit verse is regulated by quantity^ and not, asi]x> 

English, by acoent. A qir ( stanza) consists usually of four 
fjlfs ( quarters ), A is regulated either by the number 
of syllables ( ar^^s ) or of syllabic instants ( qr^s ). When 
the iTT^s are all similar, it is called a to which type* 

most of the metres conform; there are where- 

in tho first quarter corresponds with the third^ and the second 
with the fourth, called respectively the odd ( f^^iT ) and even 
( ) quarters. A third class comprises but these 

are very seldom met with. 

2. The vowels sf, f, g-, 5fr and ^ are short, and the rest 
long. The quantity of a syllable is determined by its vowel. 
A syllable with a short vowel is called 553 ( ^light' ), and one 
with a long vowel is called ( 'heavy^ ). But a syllablo 
is considered if it is followed by an Anus vara, or a Visarga, 
or a conjunct consonant, or when it corns at tho end of 
a 

8. A set of three syllables is called a iiuT (foot). 
Marking a short syllable as ^ and a long one as — , tho 
different ijuis, which are eight in number, may bo exhibited* 
as follows: — If ^ ^ ^ H — 

ur ^ ^ ^ — ; tr ; and ^ ^ In the defini- 

tions which are given below a short syllable is indicated by the 
letter and a long one by ir. 

4. Excepting five stanzas (I. 18; II. 1; III, 2, 3 ) of 
Prakrit verse, the Nagdnanda has 115 stanzas, distributed 
over 12 different metres, which we give below in the alphabe- 
tical order of their names. The metre is also named in the 
com. in this edition, except in the case of 

>#np)- Oef. TO 2^ 5JS, 

I Il This is the shortest 

metre in ordinary use. There are many varieties of this 
metre, but the one defined is the most common. Each PUda 
of it oonsists of 8 syllables of which tho sixth is long and 


2 
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the fifth short, and the seventh is short in the seoond and! 
fourth padas and long in the first and third. The rest of the- 
syllables may be either short or long. Examples— I. 4, 9, I 95 . 
II. 7, 9, 12; III. 11, 12; IV. 7, 8, 11, 16, 17, 20, 21, 29}. 
V. 9, 10, 11, 16, 19, 23, 25, 28, 33. And the stanza on 
p. 98 ( footnote ). 

srraf—Pef. I areif^T 

II This belongs to the class of metres 
which are regulated by the number of lyrsns or syllable in- 
stants. Tho four padas contain respectively 12, 18, 12 and 
ISMatr&s. Examples— 1. 13; 11.4,5,8,14; 111.10,14,17;. 
IV. 4, 12, 19, 23, 24; V. 1,4,34. And the stanzas on 
pp. 4, 69, 126 ( footnotes ). 

f5?fq5srr— Def. sH *Tf? ^ 3nfl n: 1 Each quarter 

has 11 syllables. Scheme of Ganas — ff, q, ay, ly, jy. Ex.-IV. 6. 

7'y3m%— Def. [^qifq^^qjyy qf? g=^^gjy 

wrsriya^ i ] qyfl *i^ifT3yra*iytfr: » 

5f«i ftysTiyrs jyyq 1 An 

is a mixture of one or more padas of ^^qgyy ( see above ) with- 
one or more of ( H. Syll., Sch.— qy, yy, qy, q, q), so 

as to form one stanza. A mixture of other metres also, in this 
manner, is called an upajati. Tho student is recommended in. 
each case to scan and find out whether a p&da is in Indta. 
or Upendra. Ex. — IV. 11, 13, 14, 26; V. 15. 22. 

[g^i^tq*iy— See grqwfffi above ]. 

Def. Styyqarfrqramf I 12 Syllables. 

Sch. — q, w, w, y. Ex. — I. 16. 

*tr^sy5ft— Def. qqqqq3'd4 mTcysfr »f}pr«r%: I 15 Syllables. 
Sch. — q, q, q, q, q. The pause occurs after the eighth sylla- 
ble. Ex.— I. 11; II. 11. 

flWvyyRyirqyr— Def. gvpy qqvermq^y qtygyy gyifl^ q; ; 14 sylla- 
bles. Sch.— yy, q, gy, gy, q, q. Ex— III. 16; IV. 6; V. 3, 6, 6,. 
12, 29, 37. 

VtlfflftaJircn— Def. q: qqqqy: 

yyq I 19 Syllables. Sch.— q, q, gy, q, q, q, q. The pause- 
occurs after the twelfth syllable. This metre is used very 
frequently in this play. Ex.— I. I, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 14, 15, 
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17, 20; II. 2, 3, 10; III. 4, 5, 6, 9; IV. 2, 3, 9, 10, 27; V. 2, 
13, 14, 17, 18, 20, 32, 36, 39. 

^rrfesft— Def. l n Syllables. 

;Soh.— tr, IT, V> *r. The pause occurs after the fourth 
syllable. Ex.— V. 7. 

fwjrfc'fir— Def- 1% n»T^8»T?ri»r: iTTwiofr i 17 

Syllables. Sch. — <7, *T. The pause occurs after 
the sixth syllable. Ex. — III. 8; V. 26, 30. 

?rn^tr— Def. firsf^qfsjfTT 5rT<jrr 

:21 Syllables. Sch. — jt, »?, v, The pauses occur 
after the seventh and the fourteenth syllables. This is the 
longest metre in ordinary use. Ex. — I. 2, 12; 11. 13; III. 7, 
15, 18; IV. 15, 18, 22,25, 28; V. 8, 21, 24, 27,31, 35, 38. 

fRoft— Del- »r: »Tcrr l 17 Syllables, 

Sch. — JT, *T, If. The pauses occur after the sixth and 

the tenth syllables. Ex. — II. 6; III. 13. 
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Previous Exam., 1 893-^94, 


1. Translate into English : — (a)qr 5^^ ©to., 

II. 11; (J) gryir etc., V. 2; (c) 3Tf*Tf?r>iTTf«W^| etc., 

V. 34. 

2. Briefly sketch the character of citing pas- 

sages to illustrate the sketch. 

3. State briefly what you know about jrfff 

4. Explain the derivation of the following words : — (1) 

? the 3 T of ffs^ 13 lengthened before 
and ^ by I P*?- VI. 3. 128); (2) sigra-er; 

(3) sTrftmfir; (4) ( g^cr; large wings ); (5) 

<6) sF?(ira(^ 1%: WfWft fifT; fr. 10 con j. •. «. 3T ; 

or SB if- ^+3T=l). 
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TRANSLATION. 

ACT 1. 

‘‘^Vhoni are you thinking of, under the pretexr of 
'l)eing engaged in) conteinjilation ? Open your eyes (even 
chough it be) for a moment and look at these persons 
( /. c, ourselves), pained by the arrows of Love. You are 
not protecting (us) although you are (called) a Trotector. 
You are falsely (called) compassionate. AVhere can there 
])e another man who is more cruel than you — May the 
victorious l^uddha (the enlightened one), whom the 
women of Mara thus addressed in jealousy, prote<d 
you ! (1) Moreover, 

May the lord of contemplators (Buddha) graiir 
his protection to you! — he who was helield with 
wonder, as one who, while in contemplation, could nor he 
moved from his posture of meditation, by Kama tlioiigh 
ne had drawn his bow; by Mfira^s lieroes although dancing 
about in unison with the well-sounding drums bearen 
( by them); by (his) host of celestial damsels casting 
glances lovely on account of the contraction of the eye- 
brows, tremor, yawning, and smiles ; by the Siddlias with 
heads bent (in reverence); nod by Indra with his body 
naviug the hair standing on end. (2) 

( A/Ce?' the recital of the Benedictory Stanza. ) 

Sntradh&ra : — Enough of prolixity. To-day at (this) 
festival (in honour) of Indra, I was called with great 
honour and addressed by the host of kings, wdio are depen- 
dent on the lotus-like feet of the illustroiis King, Syj- 
Harsha, and who have come together from various parts 
of the country : — (they said) that they liad learnt, from 
hearsay, of a play, called Nagaiianda, written by their 
respected lord, Sri-Har.sha, which was based on the 
Vidyiidharaj&taka, and adorned with a novel arrangement 
of plot; but they had not seen it pat upon the stage. 
And that, out of high respect for that same King, the 
delighter of the hearts of all people, and out of a desire 
’:o oblige them, I should bring it on the stage with proper 
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representafioa. Now, therefore, I will just make arrange- 
ments about dress etc., and do as desired (by them). 

( Walking forth andi looking abovt) 

And I am sure I have won (already) the minds of all 
the spectators (here). For, 

The poet, Sri-Harsha, is skilful (in his art) ; and this 
assembly knows how to appreciate merit; the deeds of 
the king of the Sidihas are attractive to the people ; and 
we are skilled (experts) in the actors’ lore. Even each 
one of these things is by itself the means of the attain- 
ment of the desired result ; how (much more) then, when 
here have come together, by the accumulation of my good 
luck, all the merits ( favourable circumstances) in their 
fulness. (3) 

I will then just go home, and calling my wife, 
commence the musical entertainment. {Walking about 
a/nd looking tozcards the tiring room). Here is our home. 
I will just enter. {Entering) Wife, (come) here at once. 

( Entering ) 

Nati : — ( With tears) Sir, here am I, the luckless 
one. May your honour command what order is to be 
executed. 

Sutradhdra \-^{ljOoking) Wife, when we are to stage 
the Ndgdnanda^ how is it that you are thus weeping 
without any (apparent) reason ? 

uShiEi : —Sir, how can 1 help not weeping, when truly 
the father-in-law, with the mother-in-law, being disgusted 
(with life) owing to old age, has gone to the penance- 
grove, judging in his inimi that you are now able to 
bear the burden of the fiimily ? 

Sdtradkdra : — {Sorroirfully) Ah ! how is it that the 
parents have left me and gone to the peuance-grove ? 
What is then proper for me to do now? {Reflecting) Or 
rather, how should I stay at home, giving up the happi- 
ness of waiting upon the feet of the elders ? 

I, too, like this JimiUav&hana here, will now go to 
the forest, abandoning the riches descended to me lineally, 
to reader service to my parents (there). (4) 

{Ea:ii Both.) 

{ End of the Praat&mnd) 
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( Then enter the Hero and the Vidiishaka. ) 

Hero : — {With dejection)* Friend Atreya I 
I am aware that youth, which is the slave of the 
senses, is the abode of passion ; and it is not that I do not 
recognize it to be evanescent ; (and) who, indeed, in this 
world, does not know that it is not inclined to reflect upon 
what is good and what is bad conduct ? Although it is 
thus contemptible, (still) this youth of mine would please 
me (or would secure me the desired object, v- L), if in this 
same manner it passes away while I am devotedly serving 
ray parents. (5) 

Vidxjt.8haka : — (Angrily) 0 friend, you are not at all 
tired of suffering the misery of a forest-life for such along 
time for the sake of these old people who are as good as 
dead ; please, therefore, even now at least abandon this 
insistence on serving your parents’ feet, and enjoy the 
hai)pines8 of (accruing from) royalty, attractive because it 
yields whatever pleasures one may wish for. 

Hero : — Friend, you have not spoken rightly. Because, 
Does one shine as well on a throne as when seated on 
the (bare) ground before one’s father? And is there the 
same pleasure in the kingly office, as one feels when 
shampooing the fathers’ feet ? Is there tliat satisfaction 
in enjoying the three worlds which is derived from the 
partaking of the food left by the father ? Truly, to one 
abandoning parents, kingdom is a worry. Is there any 
good in it ? (6) 

Vidij^shaka: — ( To himself) 0 his passion for 
serving the feet of the parents I {After Reflecting) Well 
then, I will just say this. {Aloud) 0 friend, I did not, 
indeed, speak only with sole reference to royal pleasures. 
Surely, there are other duties for you as well. 

Hero : — {^Smiling) Friend, surely I have already done 
all that is to be done ; just note — 

I have led (my) subjects to the path of virtue ; the 
good have been well-placed ; similarly, the kinsmen have 
been raised, to a position equal to mine ; the protection of 
the kingdom has been well ensured* I have even given to 
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feupplicants (the) Wish-granting-Tree, which gives fruit 
exceeding one's desires. What further duty is there left 
beyond this ? Friend, speak out whatever is in your 
mind. (7) 

Vidiishaka : — 0 friend, the wicked and highly 
enterprising Matanga is your enemy. And it does not 
seem to me that, while he is close by, your kingdom can be 
quite safe without you, although it is governed by your 
chief ministers. 

Hero-, — What ? Do you fear that Matanga will snatch 
away my kingdom ? 

VidxLshaka : — Certainly. 

Hero : — If so, wdiat does that matter? Surely, every- 
thing, including (even) my own body, Is intended by me 
only to be of service to others. That I myself do not give it 
(the kingdom) away, is (only) out of consideration for my 
father. What then is the good of thinking about this 
(insignificant) thing, viz., (my) kingdom ? It is better 
then to obey my father's command- He has thus ordered 
lue — ‘‘Sou, Jlnifitavabana, this place, owing to our having 
used it for many days, has been deprived of sacred fuel, 
Kiika grass, and Howers ; and the roots, fruits, bulbs, and 
wild rice in it have been nearly all used up. Go, therefore, 
from here to the Malaya hills and find out there some spot 
fora hermitage suited for residence.'' Come, then, we 
shall at once go to the Malaya mountain. 

Vidiiskaka : — As yon order. {Both tvalk 07 i), 

Vidnskaka ; — {Looking in front) Bee, see I 0 friend^ 
here, indeed, does this breeze from the Malaya mountain, 
removing the fatigue of the journey, cause the hair of you, 
my dear friend, to stand on end, as does the first embrace 
of one's beloved eagerly longing for union, deeply laden 
as it is with fragrance by having forcibly come in contact 
with the tops of the forests of juicy and dense chandana 
trees, and wafting showers of cool spray, flying up from 
streams shattered as they dash against rugged banks. 

Hero : — ( Looking with surprise ) Oh I we have, 
indeed, reached the Malaya mountain. {Looking around). 
O the beauty of this ! For, 
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This Malaya mountain here, as 1 look at it, 
makes my heart yearn very much : the mountain 
with its sandal trees exuding (their juice) being injured 
by the rubbings of the broad ( lit. walHike ) temples of 
elephants in rut ; with its defiles and hollows resounding, 
as it is struck by the oeean^s billows; and with its 
crystalline (lit. pearl-like) rocks reddened with the lac-dye 
of the feet of the Siddha women moving about. (8) 

fJonie, then. We shall ascend it and seek some site 
for a hermitage suited to (our) residence. 

ViddsJfiaka : — We shall do so; (Stepping he/ore hm) 
Come along. 

(Both show that they ascend). 

Hero : — (Sho icing that his right eye throbs^ thought- 
fully) Friend, 

My right eye is throbbing, and there is nothing that 
I wish lor which may 1)6 its fruit. But the words of 
ranges cannot be false; what possibly can this signify? (9) 

Viddshaka 0 friend, it tells of some thing good for 
you at hand. 

Hero : — Yes, indeed, it must be as you say. 

Viddshaha : — (Looking^ 0 friend, see, see. Here 
i.ruly it looks like a penance-grove, Avhich is adorned 
with very dense and juicy trees, from which is issuing 
smoke in a thick mass mixed with the fragrant odour of 
oblations, and wherein the young deer are squatting at 
ease and without fear. 

Hero -, — You have observed well. This is surely a 
peuanco-grove. For, 

The barks of trees have been cut off in not very large 
pieces — as though in compassion— for making garments. 
The sky-clear water of streams has in it numerous old 
broken water-pots. And in some j)laces are seen girdles of 
the miiTija grass tlirown by the young students when 
broken. And here is a parrot singing words of the Sama 
Veda (which it has picked up'i by constant hearing. (10) 

Gome, then; we shall enter and see. 

(They show that they enter,) 
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Hero : — {Looking on zoitk tvonder) 0 the serene 
beauty of the penauce-grove, wherein are cheerful sages 
discussing the numerous doubtful Vedic texts; wherein 
many young boys, busily reciting (the Veda), are cutting 
very tender and juicy holy sticks (and) wherein 

the hermits’ daughters are filling (with water) the basins 
round the roots of young trees. And here, 

How these trees even are taught to accord hospitality 
due to guests ! They are, as it were, uttering a sweet 
welcome with the hummings of bees ; they are as though 
making an obeisance (to me) with their tops bent down 
with the ( burden of) fruit; and shedding a profusion 
of flowers, they are as though offering an argkya to 
me. (11) 

This penance-grove then is fit for residence. I think 
when we live here we shall be extremely happy. 

Vidushaka : — {Looking here and there) 0 friend, what 
may it be that these deer are seen to be listening to, with 
their necks slightly turned, their half-chewed mouthfuls 
of the darhhix grass falling out of their motionless mouths, 
with one attentive ear lifted uj), and with their eyes 
closed in ecstasy ? 

Hero {Listening) Friend, you observed truly. For, 

These deer, bending their bodies, and stopping the 
noise proluced in chewing the mouthfuls of grass between 
their teeth, are listening to a song whose words are clear 
and sweet,— a song which by attaining the proper places 
( the throat, the palate &c.) possesses a harmonious com- 
bination of the Mandra (bass) and Tdra (treble) notes, 
with the gamakas displayed therein, and which is blended 
with the notes of the strings of a resounding lute ae 
though with the hum of bees. (12) 

Vid<i8haka : — 0 friend, who may be singing here in 
the penance-grove ? 

Hero : — Since the strings sound not too loudly, 
struck as they are with the tips of delicate fingers, and 
since the chief tone in the song is a low and sweet one, I 
conclude that — {Pointing in the front with the tip of the 
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Jinger) in this teraple some oelesfcial <laiiisel is playing 
on u lute and (thereby) waiting upon the deity. 

VidxUhaka : — 0 friend, come, we too shall see this 
temple. 

Hero ; — You have proposed well. Surely the deities 
must, be saluted. {Modes on^ but stops suddenly) Friend, 
perchance this lady may be one whom we ought not to 
look at. We shall, therefore, just remain hidden behind 
this cluster of tamdla trees and wait for a (suitable ) 
opportunity to visit the deity. 

(They do it accordingly). 

( Then enters^ with a maid^ Malaya vati, seated on 
the ground and playing on a lute ). 

Hero ; — (Sings in Sanskrit ) — 

0 divine Qauri, whose complexion is white like the 
pollen of the filaments of a full-blown lotus! May my 
desire be fulfilled by your grace, (lo) 

Hero : — (Hearing the song) Friend, how exquisitely 
beautiful is the singing, how marvellous the playing I 
For, see — 

In this song distinctness has been attained by all 
the ten kinds of melody ( or modes of playing on a 
musial instrument) and here is this laya clearly marked 
in its three varieties of quick, intermediate and slow. 
All the three pauses, gopuchchhd and the rest, have been 
done in due order, and the three modes of playing— 
ogka^ and anugata — have been property exhibited. (14) 

Maid : — (Lotingly). Princess, you have really been 
playing for a long time. May I ask if your fingers are 
not aching. 

Heroine*. — (Reproachingly). 0 Chaturik^, how can 
my fingers ache when I am playing on the lute before the 
goddess ? 

Maid : — Princess, I say, what is the use of playing 
on the lute before this pitiless divinity, since she does 
not confer the boon upon you, who have been for such a 
long time propitiating her with vows and fasts which 
are difficult for maidens to observe ? 
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Vi(f4$ka/m : — 0 friend, she is surely a maiden ; why 
sliould we not then look at her ? 

Hero : — There is no harm (if we do so); for to look at 
maidens is not an:objectionable thing. But possibly, if 
she were to see us, she might not stay here long, owing to 
the bashful timidity natural in young age. We shall, 
therefore, see through this very space between the tamdla 
trees. 

(Both look in that ivay^) 

Vicldshaha : — {Beholding^ xoith wonder) 0 friend, see 
see wonder, wonder ! She not only pleases the ears by 
her skill on the lute, but she gratifies the eyes, too, by 
this beauty of hers, which is on a par with her lute-skill. 
Who then may she be ? Is she a goddess, or a ndga maiden, 
or a Vidyddhara girl, or one born of the Siddha race ? 

Hero: — (Gazing with eager7ie^HH) Friend, 1 cannot 
find out who she is. But this I know — 

If she is a goddess (from heaven), then Indra’s 
thousand eyes have got their reward. If she is a ndga 
maiden, then the lower regious are not without a moon, 
so long as her face is there. If she is a Vidyddhara girl, 
then our race has triura 2 )hed over all other races. (And) 
if she is born in the family of a Siddha^ then have the 
Siddkas become most renowned in all the three 
worlds. (15) 

Viddshaka . — (Looking at the Hero ; to himself with 
joy) Good luck ! After a long time he lias fallen into the 
power of Oupid. (Pointing to himself^ gesticulating 
dinner) — or rather, of me only, a Brdhmana. 

Maid — (Lovingly) Princess, here I say — what is now 
the use of playing before this cruel goddess who won^t 
be satisfied ? (Snatches away the lute). 

Heroine — (Angrily) Girl, don’t you reproach the 
goddess, Gauri. To-day, indeed, she has shown me 
favour. 

Maid: — ( With joy ) Princess, tell me pray, what 
(sort of favour) it is. 

Heroine : — Friend, to-day, I remember, while I was 
playing, in a dream, upon this very lute, the divine Gauri 
spoke to me thus-— 
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“ C bild, Malajavatl, I am quite pleased at this you^* 
extraordinary knowledge of (playing upon) the lute, and 
by this devotion to me, devotion which is uncommon and 
difficult to be shown by women. Therefore, the sovereign 
(prince) of the Vidyddharas will, of his own accord, 
accept your hand in marriage before long.^^ 

Maid: — {With joy) Princess, if so, then why do yon 
say it was a dream ? 

Has not the revered goddess in sooth bestowed upon 
you the very boon {husband) you had cherished in your 
mind ? 

Vidushaka : — 0 friend, this is truly the time for us 
to see the goddess, — come, then, we shall go forth. 

Hero : — No, I won’t come. 

Vidushaka : — {Forcibly drags the Hero, though the 
latter is unwilling). 

( Both enter the Temple). 

Vidushaka : — {Approaching) Hail to you, Madam I 
My lady, what Chaturikd says is quite true; this is, indeed, 
the boon (husband) granted to you by the goddess. 

Heroine : — {Gets up in ajlurry\ referring to the Hero, 
aside) Friend, who, indeed, is this (person) ? 

Maid: — {Looking at the Hero, aside) From his extra- 
ordinary form, I think ho must be the boon granted to 
you by the divine Gauri. 

Heroine: — {Looks at the zvith bashftdness and 

longing). 

Hero : — 

0 you, whose long eyes are tremulous (through 
timidity), and whose stout and compact breasts are 
heaving with (your) breathing I This body of yours has 
been already sufficiently exhausted with penance ; why 
then, 0 flurried one, is it again being (thus) troubled (by 
you, at my sight). (16) 

Heroine: — (yl.^/rfe) 0 friend, I am so nervous that 
I am unable to stand before him* {She stays toitk her face 
slightly turned aside., and looking askance and bashfully 
at the Hero). 
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Maid : — Princess, what is this ? 

Heroine'* — Friend, I am not able to stand very close 
to him. Come, then, let us go elsewhere. {Wishes to 
go away). 

Vidushaka : — 0 Friend, I will now hold (detain) her 
here for a short while, as I do (retain) my knowledge 
obtained by study. 

Hero : — What harm is there ? 

Vid<i* : — My lady, is such the custom in this hermit- 
grove of yours, that a guest who has come is not to be 
honoured even by so much as mere words ? 

Maid : — ( Looking at the Hero, to herself. ) It 
appears that her eyes feel delight in (looking at) him. 
Well, I will then say this — {Aloud) Princess, the 
Br^hmana speaks rightly. Really it is proper that you 
should honour guests. Why then are you standing so 
helpless as to how to behave towards this great personage ? 
Or rather, you remain (where you are), I myself will do 
what is proper. {Addressing the Hero) Noble Sir, you 
are welcome. May your honour adorn this place by 
taking a seat. 

Vidushaka: — 0 friend, this Chaturikd speaks well; 
we shall sit and rest for a while. 

Hero : — You say well. 

(Both Sit down ). 

Heroine : — {To the Maid) 0 you who are (given to ) 
jesting; don’t do it ; ifbychnnce some sage sees (us), 
he might think that I am immodest. 

{Then enters a sage). 

Sage : — TheKulapati (Prince of preceptors), Kausika 
has ordered me thus — 0 ^dndilya, by his father’s com- 
mand, Mitr^vasu, the heir-apparent of the Siddhas, has 
to-day gone to see Prince JlmUtav^hana, the future 
soverign of the Vidy&dharas, who is here somewhere on 
this very Malaya mountain, to seek him as a husband 
for his sister Malayavati. And while Malayavati is 
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waiting for him, the time of the mid-day bath may 
perhaps pass away. Call her, therefore, and come back. 

I will then immediately go to Gaurl^s temple and call 
Malaya vat! and then go (back). {Walks about. Looking 
at the ground ; with surprise). Ah I whose foot-prints, 
bearing visible marks of the disc, are these on this sandy 
soil? {Pointing to Jini'dtacAhana before him) Surely it 
must be the path by which this magnanimous person has 
gone. For, 

The linear mark clearly visible is such as is 
left by the royal turban on his head ; here is a 
downy line between the eye-brows ; his eye resembles a 
lotus ; his broad bosom rivals ( tliat of ) a lion. And since 
both his feet here bear the mark of the disc I conclude 
that this great person cannot remain without attaining 
the imperial sovereignty of the Vidyddharas. (17) 

Or, there should be no (ground for a) doubt. Surely 
this must be JtmiUav^liana himself. {Looking at Malaya- 
vati), Ah ! here is Princess Malayavat! also ! {Looking 
at both). After a long time, Fate ( or, the creator ) 
would be doing the proper thing if it would unite this 
couple so worthy of each other, {Approaching the Heuo) 
Hail to you, Sir ! 

Hero \ — Revered Sir, I, Jiraiitav^hana, salute you. 

( Wishes to get up). 

Sage-. — No, you need not get up. In truth, }*ou 
yourself are to be honoured by us, according to (the text 
which lays down that) “The guest is to be worshipped by 
every one. Be seated, therefore, consulting your 
pleasure. 

Heroine Sir, I bow (to you). 

Sagei — {To the Hbroike). Child, may you get a 
suitable husband ! Princess, the Patriarcli Kausika lias 
asked you to come soon, since the time for the mid-day 
devotions is passing away. 

Heroine -. — As His Reverence orders {Gets up and 
sighs. To herself). 
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On the one hand is the command of the Preceptor 
aud oil the other the pleasure of the sight of the beloved 
person : thus my heart sways (as if placed on a swing) 
incertuiu as to whether I should go or not. (18) 

( Exit along with the Sage, looking askance with 
hash/ulness and lots at the Hero ) . 

Hero : — ( Sighs with yearning^ looking at the 
Heroine ). 

Although going in another direction, she, whose gait 
is slow owing to the weight of her expansive hips, has 
placed her foot in my heart. (10) 

Vidushaka : — Sir, you have seen what is wortliy of 
being seen and heard what is fit to he heard. Now, then, 
the fire of my appetite is blazing as if witli its fury 
doubled by the heat of the mid-day sun. Como, then 
we shall go away, so that 1, as a Brahniana, shall go as a 
guest aud support my life at least with the bulbs, roots 
aud fruits obtained from the hermits. 

Hero ; — {Looking aboce) Oh 1 This divine thousand- 
rayed Sun is occupying the centre of tlie sky. For, 

Owing to the heat at this time, this lord of the (lierd 
of) elepliants here-with his cheeks whitened with the 
juice of sandal-trees rubbed against (by him) at the very 
moment (the heat was felt); with his face fanned with the 
incessant breeze produced by the flappings of his own 
eaKs, and his breast-region profusely besprinkled with the 
•sprays from his trunk — is, as it were, in a condition 
unbearable owing to deep longing ( or, like that of the 
withering kallaka tree, t*. 1. ). (20) 

Come then ; we too shall depart. 

( Exeunt Both ) 

End of Act 1. 



ACT 11. 

( Enter a Maid-Servant ). 

MaidSerrant : — I have been ordered by the 
Princess Malayavati, thus — “ Maid Manobdrikd, niy 
brother, the noble Mitravasu, tarries. Go, therefore, 
niickly, and see if lie has come back or not ’h So 1 will 
1.0 as ordered. ( Walkn on : then lookh>g at the curtains). 
But ^vllO may this be that is ad vancing in this very direc- 
tion in great haste ? 

{Theji enter another Maid-servant). 

The First : — {Going up to her) Friend Chatnrik.t, 
why arc you going witli siicli haste ? 

The Second \ — Friend Mauoliarikfl, 1 am ordered l<v 
the r'riuoess Malayavati, saying — body has heen 
juite umierved owing to the fatigue of gathering flowers; 
ind this my siiHering caused liy the autumnal heat 
alMicts mo all the more. Go tlmu tlien, aii'i make ready 
(for me) the marhie-seat in the saudal-wood house, 
-nrroundel (shad.ed) hy the leaves of young plantain 
'Tees.” And 1 liave executed lier order. .1 will, there- 
tV>re, go and inform tfie Princess a.cco)'dingly. 

The First . — If so, Ihen go at once and tell lier, so 
tliat when slie gc.es tiierc her suliering miglit he relieved. 

yTe Second : — (Sudl/raj^ to herself ) Her suffering is 
!ot such (of tliis nature) tliat it (tan lie thus relieved. I 
think lier torment will increase as she will look at (at 
'lie sight of ) tlie lovely and pleasant Sandal-house. 
(Aloud) Go tliou then. J, too, will go and inform the 
Princess that the marhle-slah has been got ready, 
(Exeunt Both). 

.Fni) ok toe I'havksaka. 

\Enter Malayavati in a lovesick state and 
a. Maid). 

Heroine-, — (Sighing, to herself) 0 thy selfishness, 
my heart, siuc.e having made me turn back from that 
person in that manner thou hast thyself gone over just 
to the very person ! (Aloud) Maid, show me the way 
to the temple of the goddess. 

N. T. 2 
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Maid : — Did not your ladyship start for the Sandal- 
house ? 

Heroine I — {With abashment') Maid, you have well 
reminded me ; let us go just there. 

Maid : — May the Princess come along {Starts ahead). 

Heroine : — {Goes in a different direction). 

Maid : — ( Looking behind^ sorrowfully^ to herself) 
O her absent'miiideduess ! She has started towards the 
very temj)le of the goddess I {Aloud) Princess, I say. 
in this direction lies tlic Sandal-liouse. So come this 
way, please. 

Heroine: — {Does accordingly xoith a smile of embar- 
rassment). 

Maid: — Here is the Sandal-house. Your ladyship 
may eater and sit on the moonstone-slab. 

{Both sit down). 

Heroine : — {Sighing^ to herself) 0 revered god of 
love, you have done nothing to liiin by whom you are 
surpassed in beauty. How are you ju>t asl)ained to strike 
me again who have given no offence, thinking tliat I 
am a woman (and therefore powerless to retaliate)? 
( Looking at hersdf and exhibiting signs of being affected 
by love., aloud) Girl, how is it that the very same Sandul- 
liouvse, Avherefrom the rays of the sun are kept off 
by rlense foliage, does not remove the torment caused 
by heat ? 

Maid : — {Smiling) 1 know the cause of this. But 
the Princess will not accept it (as true), thinking it to be 
impossible (or, unreasonable). 

Jleroine: — {To herself) Oh! She seems to have 
known my secret (lit. my real state;. {Aloud) Girl, 
what does it matter to you ? Tell me that cause. 

Maid : — Here this Vara ( favour, husband) cherished 
in your heart. 

Heroine ; — ( Joyfully rising in confusion and ad-- 
vancing two or three steps) Where, where is he ? 

Maid : — {Risingy loith a smile) Whom do you mean 
by your he ’’ ? 

Heroine : — {Sits down bashfully and remains with 
her face hung down)* 
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Maid : — Princess, I meant to say Here is just 

the person whom you loved at heart, granted to you by 
the goddess^’ — the person, who presented himself before 
your ladyshipj just as I made this remark, while the 
dream was being related, as though he were the god of 
love that had shot his flowery arrow — was the cause of 
your affliction. Owing to this, this Sandal-house, though 
naturally cooling, does not allay the j)aiii caused by your 
suffering. 

Heroine : — {Touching the forehead of Chaturikii), 
Maid, you are, indeed, (Jhaturikfi (the clew cue) ; why 
should 1 any ]iica*o conceal this from you *i I will there- 
fore, tell you (the real cause of my suffering). 

Maid : — Princess, it was just told me by the 
confusion produced (in you) by the mere talk about your 
lover. Away witli agitation then ; be no more tormented 
by love. If I am really Chaturika (clever in divining 
things), then I have also marked this, that he too, not 
seeing the Princess, will not feel happy even for a 
moment. 

Heroine I — {Tearfully) Whence could such good 
luck visit us ? 

Maid : — Say not so, my lady. Can Vishnu (lit. the 
killer of Madhu) feel happy when not having Lakshmi 
resting on his bosom ? 

Heroine : — Does a friendly person know how to say 
things other than pleasant? Friend, the affliction 
troubles ino yet more, for this, that the noble one, not 
being welcomed by even so much as word of mouth, will 
consider me discourteous. {Weeps). 

Maid Priucess, do not weep. ( To herself) Or why 
should she not weep ? The anguish of her heart 
troubles her excessively* What shall I do then to 
relieve (her torment)? I will just put the jnice ot sandal 
leaves on her bosom. ( She rises^ takes up sandal 
leaves and sgueezing them smears her bosom with the juice). 
Princess, do I not say “do not weep’’? This sandal 
juice will not, indeed, remove the fever of your heart, 
being warmed by these tear-drops falling ceaselessly. 
(Takes up a plantain-leaf and fans her). 
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Ihrohie : — {Preverds her irlth the hand) Frierul, d' 
not fail me. Tlio Lrceze of tho plaintain-leaf iw. 
indeed, Lot. 

Maid ; — Princess, do not lind fault with it. 

You yourself make with your sighs the wind of tlic 
p!antain-loaf hot, though cool by its contact with tin 
tender thick-ladeu sprouts of tlio saii-lal-trces. (1) 

Heroine \ — {With teare) Is tliero any remedy thui' 
will allay this fever (lieat) ? 

Maid : — Princess, there is, if lie liimsolf conies here. 

{Enter the Hero and Vidhshaka). 

Hero : — 

0 gO'l of tlowmry arrows, why do you liurl in vain 
tnese shaft's at me when I have been alrca^ly struck liv 
the arrows of her very glances, inasinucli as I was 
looked at by her in the Lermitago in the very presence 
of tlio sage, by turning ba(dv, making by the bright 
and blue lustre of her eyers the trees ( tliereiu '} look 
as if possessing numbers of the tlasliiiig skins of ante- 
lopes suspended from their bouglis. (ii:) 

ViiL : — Friend, wlicrc is all that firmness of your 
mind gone ? 

Hero : — Friend, surely I am firm of mind. For, 

Have I not passed the nights bright (delightful) 
with moon-light? Have I not smelt ( inhale-J th. e fra- 
grance of) the blue lotus ? Have I not endured (stood the 
effect of) the evening breezes (diarged with tiie perfume 
of the full-blown JMalatt flosvcr.s ? And have I not beard 
(miafHicte<l) the hummiugs of liees in a lotiis-poud, tliat 
you shouM unreservedly call me a coward among love- 
sick persons (or, wanting iu firmness in my moments of 
mental anguisli ) ? (3) 

Or rather, my friend has rightly spoken. 

How can I call myself a rnau of fortitude, when, 
l^efore you to-day, 1, woman-hearted that I am, could not 
withstand even tlie flower-arrows (and those, too) 
shot by tlie bodiless one ? (4) 

Vidii^x — {To himself) By him, thus admitting the 
want of firmness on his part, has been betrayed the great 
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au^niisli of Ills mini. How sluill I then tlivert liim now? 
(Aloud) Frioini, wliy is it that yon liave come liere 
to-day having hastily served your parents ? 

Hero \ — Friend, appropriate, indeed, is your 
jiiestion. To wliom else, indeed, can 1 coninmnicate 
this ? To-day, indeed, as I know, 1 saw in a dream that 
very beloved, seated on the mooJistone-slab (pnlntiwj hy 
tl(t J>i‘(jee) ill til is Sandal-house, reproadiing me in her 
love-anger for something, and weeping. I, therefore, wisii 
to pass the rest of the day in tliis very spot cliarming on 
i^'eount of my having enjoyed the eomivany of the dear 
me there in my dream, (^mie, then ; we sliall go (t liere). 

Vidiu : — (Jonie, come, your lionoiir. { Both more on). 

Maid : — (Llsfcni tuj ^ hurriedly) Princess, the sound of 
‘V)otstc])s, I think, is heard. 

Heroine : — {In confusion^ looking at herself) Maid, 
one should not get a clue to the state of my heart by 
observing tliese my features ; get up then ; hidden by 
this red asoka tree wc sliall see who this is. { Both act 
f,f: cord hi (fly)* 

Vida. : — 0 friend, liere is the Handal-hoiise ; let ns 
^^‘nter. 

^Born show that they enter it)* 

Hero : — {.Behold imj ) 

This Sandal-Iionse, though furnished with a marble- 
slab, docs not please me, being destitute of the moon- 
fju^ed one, like tlic forepart of the night destitute of 
moon-light, (o) 

}(aid :^{Obscrrin(f) Princess, good luck smiles upon 
vou. This is tlie very person, the darling of your lieart. 

Heroine : — {With joy and trepidatio'ii) Maid, behold- 
ing liim I cannot stand just here near him through 
extreme tiraMity. Perchance he might see me. Come, 
then ; we sliall go elsewhere. {Setting her foot with 
tremor) Maid, my left thigh trembles. 

Maid: — (^Smiling) (.) timid one, wlio will see you 
stationed even here ? Surely you have forgotten this red 
aioka tree standing in front of you* Then let us sit here 
and wait. {The two do accordingly). 
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Vidu, : — {Observing) 0 friend, here is that marble- 

slab. 

Hero : — {Sighs ivitk tears). 

Maid ; — Princess, a conversation also is lieard* So let 
us hear it attentively. {Both listen), 

Vidh,: — {Ska/ihig by the hand) Friend, I say, here 
is that marble-slab. 

Hero : — You have well observed, my friend. {Point- 
ing with the hand) 

This is the very moonstone-slab wiiereon I saw my 
beloved sighing with heavy breathing, having rested her 
pale face on her tender left liand and weeping, as 1 
delayed, with lier lower lip quivering a little and the 
anger of her heart suppressed, betraying thereby the 
feeling of her mind. (0) 

We shall therefore sit on this very moonstone'slab. 

(Botli sit down). 

Heroine : — {lie fheciimf) Maid, who, again, can this 
be ? * ‘ 

Maid : — Princess, just as we are observing him 
unseen, so it may be that you too might have been seen 
by him. 

Heroine : — This may be so. But then who is this 
beloved person, thinking of whom as angry with him 
through love, he is speaking ? 

Maid Princess, do not entertain such doubts. 
Let us hear further. 

VidiL. : — {To himself') He takes delight in this tale; 
well, then ; I will make him relate the same. {Aloud) 
0 friend, what did you say to her, while thus weeping ? 

Hero : — Friend, she was thus addressed — 

The surface of the moonstone-slab, sprinkled over 
with the drops of tears, seems to ooze, as it were, at the 
rise of this moon of your face. (7) 

Heroine : — {In distemper) Chaturika, is there need 
to hear anything further ? Come, then, we shall go. 

Maid I — {Taking her by the hand) Princess, say not 
so. My heart does not believe that he, who has seen you, 
will address another lady. Let us, therefore, await the 
end of the conversation. 
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Hero \ — Frieud, I will paint her on this slab an A 
divert myself by looking at her, delineatel in a picture- 
Gather then some 2)ieces of red arsenic from this skirt of 
the mountain and bring them here. 

Vida, : — As your honour desires me to do. (d/brr.s 
ihoiit^ gathers the piecr^s and. romes lack). Friend, you 
asked me to lu’ing one kind of colour ; but I have 
brought live colours of different kin. Is, easily to I)e 
obtained on this mountain. Your honour should draw the 
picture, {fie hunds over the colotirs). 

Hero ; — Friend, you did well. {Takes the pieces and 
while painting experiences horripilation). See, see, friend, 

Even this outline, first beheld ( as drawn in the 
picture), of the face of my beloved, with its lower lip having 
the beauty of an uninjured (ripened) himha fruit, and a 
festival to my eyes, gladdens me, like the digit of the 
moon when first seen (after the dark fortnight) possessing 
beauty by virtue of its disc not being clouded and giving 
delight to the eyes. (8) 

Vidii, : — (Marking with admiration) 0 friend, what I 
Such a form is painted even in the absence (when she is 
out of sight) I How wonderful ! 

Hero : — {With a smile) Friend, 

My beloved is just present here, being placed before 
me by imagination ; and I paint lier looking at her re- 
peatedly ; if such is the fact where is ( the room for ) 
wonder in this case ? (9) 

Heroine : — 0 Chaturikfl, we have, indeed, known the 
end of the tale. Come, then ; let us see Mitrdvasu. 

Maid: — (Sorrowfully., to herself) Oh I her words 
seem to indicate despair of life. {Aloud) Princess, I 
say, Manohjirikd has already gone there; so perhaps 
master Mitrdvasu might come just here. 

{Enter Mitrdvasu). 

MitrAvasu : — I was thus addressed by my father — * 
“Child Mitrdvasu, prince Jimi\tavdhana, on account of 
his stay in our vicinity, has been well observed by us and 
fixed irpon as a worthy bridegroom. Let, therefore, 
princess Malayavati be offered to him in marriage.’’ I, 
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for myself, however, being entirely overpowered by my 
aftection for her, have been experiencing quite a diiFerent 
state of feeling. For, 

Since (on the one hand) he is the ornament of the 
royal race of the Yidyridharas, jn’c-emiuently wnse, esteom- 

by tlio good, matchless in beauty, rich in exploit, 
erudite, well-behaved and young ; and since (on the 
other liani) he would give up even his life through 
compassion, wlien intent on saving a living being, I feel 
both unbounded joy and sorrow when offering my sister 
in marriage to liim. (10) 

I heard tliat tliis JtinOtavahana Avas just here in the 
Sandalwood-liouse, lying close to the temple ofGanri. 
Here is tlio Sandal w(md-housc. I will just enter it. (//c 
enters U), 

Vi(hh \--(SeeuHj him^ in great rorifasion) 0 friend, 
conceal this girl drawn in the picture with this plantain- 
leaf. Here is, indee<i, Mitravasn, the heir-apparent of 
the VidyA-dharas, who, coming here, might chance to 
see her. 

Hero \ — (ConccAils the painting with ike plantain- 
leaf). 

MitrCi. : — (Entering) Prince, Mitravasn bows to you. 

Hero (Seeing him) MitrAvasu, welcome to you. 
EUease sit down here. 

Maid : — Princess, master MitrCivasu has come. 

Heroine : — Girl, 1 am glad at it. 

Hero : — MitrAvasu, is Visvuvasu, lord of the Siddhas, 
quite well ? 

Mitrd. : — Father is quite well ; I have come to you 
at his direction. 

Hero : — What does his honour say ? 

Heroine : — I will just hear my father’s message. 

MitrA, : — Thus says my father — “I have a daughter, 
Malayavati by name — the very life, as it were, of the 
whole race of the Riddha-sovereigns. Her I ofler you in 
marriage : may she be accepted.” 

Maid: — (Smiling^ in joy) Princess, why »lo you not 
get angry now ? 
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Heroine : — {Smilimj and hanging down her face ih 
bashfiihiess) Makl, Jo not joke. Have you forgotten that 
Lis Leart is attached to some one else ? 

Hero : — {Aside) Friend, we are in a fix. 

Vida, {Aside) Oh ! I know that your heart doe? 
jiot delight in any one else than her. So say something 
or other and send him away. 

Heroine \ — ( Wrathfidly^ to herself) Wretched man, 
who does not know this ? 

Hero: — Mitrn\aHu, wlio i)Ossibly will not d(^sire such 
a huidaldo connoxion with yon ? Unt it is not possible 
to make tlie Inoud., attached to one object, turn to ariOtlu-r. 
So I am not able to ac(‘C]d her. 

Heroine i--{Fai7its)^ 

Maid: — Take heart, take, heart, Princess. 

Vida* : — Sir, tliis man, iii-leed, is in tlie power of 
others (his })arcnt8); so what is to bo gained by 
])ersiiading him ? Go to his parents and scdicit tlicm. 

MUra* : — { To hi/nself) It is well said l)y ldn>. He 
(the Prince) does not transgress the words of Ills jf!irent>. 
His father, too, lives in this hermitage of Ganrt- Sf I 
will just go and make his fatlier aceejd Malayavatt > 

Heroine : — ( Recot ers), 

Mitrdr, : — {Aloud) The Prince, rejecting us wdn,) have 
thus expressed our wish, alone knows much more (abour 
this matter?. 

Heroine : —{Angrily) How is it that Mitravasn, 
lowered (insulted) by a refusal, is speaking to him 
again ? 

{Exit MituaVasu). 

Heroine : — ( To kerse1j\ looking at herself with tears) 
What is the use of my still keeping up the body, soiled 
by the stain of ill-luck and suffering extreme misery? 
I shall, therefore, hang myself from this asoka tree here 
with this Atimiikta creeper and destroy myself. I will 
say this then. {Alcudj with a forced smile) Maid, just 
see if MitrA-vasu has gone far or not, so that I, too, shall 
go away from here. 
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Maid: — As the Princess commands. {Going a few 
steps ^ to herself) I see that her heart is differently 
disposed (has a different intention from what she says). 
I will not go away then ; but staying here concealed, will 
see what she does. 

llerione : — {Looking in the quarters and taking the 
noose in the hand, with tears) 0 Goddess Gauri, if you 
have not shown your favour to mo in this life, so do it 
that in my next life at least 1 should not be subjected to 
such misery. {Casts the noose round her neck). 

Maid : — {Seeing^ in alarm) Hedp, help ! Here is 
the Princess putting an end to her life by hanging 
liorself up. 

Hero: — {Stepping forth in great haste) Whore is she, 
Oil, where ? 

Maid : — Here, at the Asoka tree. 

Hero : — {lieholding ^ ^^h, this is the very 

object of my heart’s desire. {Taking the Heroine by the 
hand and casting away the creeper-noose). 

Do not, 0 foolish (or charming) one, do not, jiray, 
do this rash deed ; take off this tender (lit. sprout^like) 
hand from the creeper; how can that hand of thine, 
which, I think, is not able even to iduck a blossom, 
liold up a noose for hanging you up ? (11) 

Heroine : -’{]]'ith J/tirry) Maid, but wlio is this? 
{Having well observed snatches away her hand in anger) Oh, 
let go, let go my forehand. Who are you to prevent me ? 
How is it that you are to be solicited even in dying ? 

Hero : — 

I have caught this hand which cast a noose round 
your neck worthy of a necklace of pearls and which is 
thus guilty ; how can it be released ? (13) 

VidiX, : — {Coming up to the Maid) Madam, what is 
the cause of this lady’s attempt to kill herself? 

Maid: — Why, this very dear friend of yours. 

Hero : — I, the cause of her laying violent hands on 
herself 1 I do not, indeed, understand this. 

Vida, : — Lady, how do you mean ? 
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Maid ; — {Meaningly) By your dear friend, strongly 
attached to some darling of his heart painted by him on 
she stone-slab, she was not accepted although offered by 
Mitnlvasu ; filled with despair at this, she attempted this. 

Hero : — {Joyfully^ to himself) How now, this same 
one is that Malayavati, Visvdvasu's daughter I Or why, 
Whence can the disc of the moou appear, except from the 
ocean ? Pity that 1 was misled a little. 

VidiA. : — Madam, if so, then my friend is free from 
the charge. This lady, indeed, has l)een i)aiuted. Or, 
if you don’t believe me, go yourself and look (at the 
painting) on the slab. 

Heroine: — {Gazing on the Hero ivith joy and hash- 
fulness. drau's away her hand). 

Hero : — {Smilingly} I won’t let it go so long as you 
!o not see the beloved of my heart painted on the slab. 

{All enter the Sandal-House). 

Vidu. : — {Rt.monng the plantain-leaf) T^ady, behold, 
rjchold this, his beloved, person. 

Heroine : — {f thserdng it^ aside u'ith a S7nile) 

^ diaturikil, / seem to be painted. 

..\faid : — {Ohserc* tig rarefullg the fgnre of the pirf urc 
tnd the Heroine) AVhy do you say that you seem to be 
drawn, (perfect) is the likeness that it cannot be 
made out whether it is the reflection of your ladyship 
transferred into the slab, or yourself drawn in a picture. 

Heroine : — Mai.l, I am proved to be wicked (un- 
generous towards him) by him showing myself represented 
hi the picture. 

Vidu. : — 0 Sir, your love-marriage has now been 
concluded. Let go, therefore, licr hand. Here, indeed, 
is some woman coming in great haste. 

jjero : — {Smiling, geMhj lets off the Heroine ). 

(Enter a Maid). 

Maid: — {Approaching hastily in great joy) Princess, 
you are to be congratulated. You have been accepted 
by the parents of Prince JlmiUavahana. 

Vida. : — {Dancing) Hurrah ! Bless me ! The wishes 
of my dear friend are fulfilled ; or, no ; of your ladyship, 
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Malayavati ; or rather, not of these, {jesticulaMng dinivg) 
of me alone, a BrAhmana. 

Maid : — {Addresshvj the Heroine) I Lave been 
ordered by tlie Prince Royal, Mitrjivasu, thu8-‘‘ This very 
day will take place the auspicious rite of the festive 
marriage-ceremony of Malayavati, Go, therefore, and 
bring her ([uickly So let us go. 

Vida* : — Ah, so you are going witli Iier, you 
knavish girl; is my friend then to stay just here ? 

Maid: — (Smiling) Blockhead, do not l)e impatient. 
You, too, may look upon the bathing materials as just 
sent to you. 

Heroine : — [Exit with her attend ards. InoJnng at the 
Heri) vdth loce and, bank fulness). 

(Behind the curtains^ a haul). 

Imparting to tliis Malaya a spleiidour like that of 
Meru by the 8bo\v(fr of scentt5d ( yellowish ) powder 
an I at once giving to the m.orning the beauty of the 
evening sunslnne by means of the powder of rod load 
(sc.attero I about), the S^iddha people announce, by means 
of tlio loud songs of their fair ones, charming on account 
of the jinglingsof tlicir foot-ornaments, sounding as tlioy 
move about (tit. from their moving feet), the time of your 
bathing for the marriage-ceremony, that you may i;e 
ready for it (or, that you may attain your ohject). ^13) 

Vidi,. :-{Lht nnhig) Friend, t.liank Go I, the hatbiug 
materials are arrived. 

Hero : — ( With joy) If so, then why shonhl we tarry 
here ? ^'orne, then. We hotli sliall bow' to my father and 
go to tlie bathing-place. 

Of a few meritorioas persons only, I think, takes 
place the union which i.s brought about by mutual love — 
persons who are on an equality with each other as regards 
beauty, affection, family and age. (14) 

{l^jxeupt. omnea) 

End 01-’ Acf II. 



ACT III. 

{Enter Vita, intoxicated^ in a motley and disordered 
dress y and^ toitk a drinking cup in Jos handy and 
irith the liquor*pot placed on his shoulde?'). 

Vita : — {Gleefully) 

He wlio incessantly drinks wine and he who brings 
about a man’s union with his beloved; — these two, 
respectively, xiz.y Baladeva (Balanlnia) and Kdmadeva 
( tlie god of love), I consider as gods. (1) 

{Reeling) Blessed (lit. fruitful) is the life of me, 
Sekharaka, 

On whose bosom iiis beloved, in whose mouth 
iquor scented Avith the blue lotus, and on whose head 
a wreath of flowers, almost always rest. (2) 

(Stumbling) Oh! Who is pushing me? (With joy) 
"Purely NavanuBika is playing a joke upon me. 

Chela : — Master, Navamdlika has not yet come. 

Vita : — {Angrily) The auspicious nuptial ceremony 
of Malayavatt took place just in the first watch of the 
night. AVhy then does she not come even though it is 
lawn noAV ? {lie fleeting ^ with joy) Or ratlior, on this 
festive occasion of Malayavati’s wedding, this day, the 
wliole bulk of the VidyaJharas, I think, have been 
enjoying along with their beloveds, the pleasure of 
drinking Aviiie in the Kusumftkara garden ; and tlie^e 
Navamalika must have been waiting for me. 8o I, too, 
will go just there. For, what is Sekharaka {alsOy a 
wreath) like, Avithout Navaradlika (jasmine)? {Mdiks 
faltering ly)» 

Cketa : — This way, this way, master. Here is the 
Kusumfikara garden. Master may enter it. 

(Both gesticulate erdering). 

{Erder Vidushaka with a pair of garments placed on 
his shoulder). 

Vidushaka : — I heard that my dear friend was to go to 
^he Kusumdkara garden to-day. Thither then I will just 
go. {Walking on and observing) Here is the Kiisumdkara 
garden. 1 will enter it. {Entering and representing 

N. T. 3 
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inolestatioii by bees) Ab, why do these wicked bees assail 
me alone? {Smelling his person) Well, I know it. That 
I, as the dear friend of their son-in-law, was besmeared, 
with great respect, with sweet-smelling unguents and a 
wreath of Santanaka flowers fastened on my head, by the 
kinsmen of Malayavatt — it is this extreme regard (shown 
to me), indeed, that has become the source of this 
misfortune (annoyance). What then shall I do in this 
case ? Or rather, I will put on the guise of a woman with 
this very pair of red garments obtained from Malayavatt 
and veiling myself with the upper garment, go forth. 
I will just see what these bastard sons of bees can do to 
me. {Does accordingly). 

Vita : — {Ohserung rejoicingly) 0 Cliela ! {Foinfing 
with the laughing) Hero, to be sure, is Nava- 

inAlika, who, seeing me and being angry that I come late, 
is going in another way, having covered herself witli a 
veil. I will embrace her (lit. take her by the neck) and 
propitiate her. {Advancing tvith haste and clasping Vidil- 
shaka by the nech\ wishes to ogjer fdnibcla (the cliewed 
betel-leaf roll) into his mouth). 

Vi(h). : — {Shovnng that he smelt Kane) Away, f(3llow, 
away I Ho^v now, escaped from one class of Madhnkaras 
(bees) have I fallen into the hands of another kind of 
wicked Madliukara (a drunkard) I 

Vita : — How is it that she has turned her face away 
in anger? Well, I shall fall at her feet and conciliate 
her. {BoK'ing and Vidflshaka’s fad on his head) 

]>e pleased, Navamdlikd, be pleased. 

{Enter Maid). 

.\faid : — I am ordered by the mother of Princess 
Malayavatj, thus — “ Girl Navamdlik^i, go to the 
Knsnim'ikara garden and tell the garden-keeper Pallavikd — 
Decorate with special care the Tamila avenue ; our son- 
in-law is to go tliere with MalayavatlP’ And I have 
communicated the order to Pallavikd. I will then, in tlie 
first place, seek my dear friend ^ekbaraka, who must be 
feeling uneasy on account of my 6 e 2 )aration from liim 
during the night. {Looking forth) Here is iSekharaka. 
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{Angrily) How is it that he is trying to win the favour 
of some other woman ? Standing here, then, I shall find 
out who she is. 

Vita : — He, who, in his pride (lit. the proud one), 
does not know how to bow down even to Hari, Hara 
and Brahman, that f^ekharaka, 0 Navanijilikil, fiills at 
your feet. (3) 

Vid'A. : — Son of a whore, you drunken fellow, whence 
can there be Nuvamalika here ? 

Maid : — {Ohaerting with a smile) Ah 1 fi^ekhuraka, 
who is beside himself with liquor, is propitiating tlie 
revered A'treya, mistaking him for mo ! Then feigning 
auger 1 will make fun of both. 

Chetai — (Seeing Navama'lika', seizing him hy the hand 
and sha/ung him) Master, let go, let go, her. This is not 
Navaraalikfi. She (Navamalika), however, looking with 
eyes red with anger, is coming just hitherwards. 

^faid : — (Advancing) Sekharaka, who is this woman 
whom you are conciliating ? 

Vidu.. : — (Removing the veil ) It is I, an unlucky 
woman’s son. 

Vita : — (Ohserving ViinT'sHAKA and lising in anger) 
Thou brown monkey, thou also playestajoke upon me, 
Sekharaka ? 0 Cheta, seize him, while I conciliate 

Navamdlika. 

Chela : — As the master commands. 

Vita : — (Leaves off Vidu'suaka and falls at Nava* 
ma'lika'’s /eeO- pleased, Navamfilikd, be pleased. 

Vidu. I — (To himself) This is, indeed, the time to 
get off. (Wishes to run away). 

Cheta : — (Catches hold of Vidu'suaka hy his sacred 
thread, which breaks) Where can you run to, you brown 
monkey ? ( lie binds him hy his tipper garment at the neck, 
and pulls him). 

Vidu. : — Lady Navamfllikfi,, be pleased, and release 

me. 

Maidi — (Smiling) If you will place your head on the 
ground and bow at my feet, I shall set your free. 
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Vhlii. : — (Avgrtlj/j with tremor) Ho, am I, the friein' 
of the King of the Gundharvas and a Bnlhmana, to bo'^" 
at a whore^s feet ? 

MaUf \ — {Threatevriuj ivith her Jlnger avd rS^n'diag) I 
shall make you how presently. Sekharaka, rise; I am 
pleased with you. {Clasps him at the neck) But here 
you have insulted this dear friend of the son-in-law and a 
Br^hniana. On hearing this, master Mitrdvasu iniglit 
2 >erhaps get angry. So honour him with respect. 

Vita : — As Navamalikd desires. {Embraci»[j 
Vidflshaka bg the v?e6'/‘)Sir, because you area relative (by 
marriage') I jested with you. {Shaklrnf his head) Ir 
Sekharaka really a drunken child V 

Vidfi> : — No, no. 

Vita : — Enough of joking then, {Rolling his appei 
garment into a circle ojfers it to Vidh. /hr a seat) Mav 
our kinsman sit on this. 

Vidii. : — Thank God ; he seems to be free from the 
effects of intoxication. {Sits dozen 

Ih/a Navamalika, you, too, sit by him, so that 
I will pay my resi>ects to both of you. 

CheA/i : — {Smiles and sits down. ) 

Vita : — 0 Chet a, fill uj) fully this bowl with liquor. 

Cheta\ — {Gesticulates fdli ng the bowl). 

Vita : — {Takes off soine Jfowers from the wreath on 
his head^ puts them into the bowl and. kneeling bejort 
Navamulikfi, offers it to her) Navamalika, sip this and 
present it to him. 

Maid : — {Smiling) As fSekharaka says. {Does accord^ 
ingly). 

Vila: — {Presenting the bowl to Vidhshaka) The 
flavour of this is enhanced by its contact with Navamalik&’s 
mouth, and has not been tasted before by any one except 
Sekharaka ; so drink this. What further respect can I 
show to you ? 

VM. : — {With a smile of emharassment) 8ekharaka, 
I am, as yon know, a Br^hmana. 

Vita : — If you are a Br&hmana, where is your sacred 
thread ? 
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VidCf. : — i^Not firidlrnj the sacred thread, on kis person) 
Fhat was siiapptxl while being j)iille'l off by this t^beta. 

^faid: — (Smiling) If so, tlien at least repeat some 
words from tlie Veda. 

I idn. : — Lady, my Vedic words liave been held uti 
by tlie smell of the li^juor. Or ratlier, why disj)iite with 

voii r' Here this Brahmana falls at your feet. {Wis?iCS 
‘0 fall at her feet), 

yfaid \ — y Prevent uig him hy her hands) Let not, let 
not, tlie revered one <lo so. (To Sekliaraha) f^ekharaka, 
this one is really a Brfihmana. (Falling at Viduskalud s 
feet). Revered one, yon slionid not be angry. It was a 
;oke that 1 thus ])layed ujjon you, as is proper (allowable) 
in the case of a relative. 

Vita: — 1, too, will j)ropitiate liini. (Falling at 
his feet) Your honour should forgive me for tlie offence 
I gave you under the influence of liquor, which being 
lone I sliall go to the drinking booth with Navamaliku. 

Vida,: — I have forgiven everything. You may go. 
I too shall wait on rny dear friend. 

Vita Revered one, so we sliall do. 

(Exeunt Vita icitk Navainalikfi and f 'heta). 

Vide. : — By good luck the Brahmana has escaped an 
nutimely death. I, too, iiolluted by contact with the 
drunken fellow, will bathe in this tank and see my friend* 

< Does so ; then looking towards the curtains) Here, indeed, 
is my dear friend coming in this very direction, taking 
by the hand Malayavati, the beauty of choice-marriage 
incarnate, as it were. I shall, therefore, go and attend 
by his side. 

{Enter the decked with his nuptial dress,, and 
Malayavati, and retinue according to rank). 

Hero : — (Surveying Malayavati) 

When looked at she casts down her eyes ; when 
addressed she gives no reply ; on the bed she lies with 
her face turned away ; when embraced forcibly (against 
her will) she trembles ; and when her friends depart 
from the bed-chamber, she tries just to go away ; (thus) 
by her very perversity my newly-married wife delights 
nie all the more to-day. (4) 
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(Looking at Malayavuti) My darling* Malaya vat!, 

Since I observed the vow of silence giving a reply 
(to a question) with the sound hum ; heated tlie body witli 
tbe rays of tlie moon liaving the burning lieat of tlie wild 
tire ; and pra(*tised contemplation for many days and 
nights with a mind not <lcvoted to anything else ; — it is 
the fruit, ij dear one, of tliat penance (which [thus under- 
went), that I now behold this face. (5) 

ITcroine : — (Aside) Chaturika, girl, lie is not only 
handsome to look at, but knows also how to speak 
agreeably (flatteringly). 

Maid : — 0 you who take (lit. speak out) the opposite 
view, this is all truth ; what is flattering in this ? 

TTero : — Chaturika, lead the way to the Kusumakara 
garden. 

M^aid \ — This way, this way, my lord. 

Hero: — {While tralking^ to the Heroine) With gentle, 
gentle steps your ladyship should walk. For, 

The weight of your lireasts itself is sufficient to 
weary your waist ; what to say then of the additional 
(lying over them) necklace of pearls ? Yoiir pair of thighs 
groans under the weight of your hi 2 >s, why say then that 
it will do so with this gold belt (worn over them) ; your 
two feet have not the strength to bear your two tliighs ; 
how can they bear the two (additional) anklets ? You are 
sufliciently adorned with your limbs: why do you wear 
ornaments that cause you fatigue (only) ? (0) 

Maid: — Here is the Kusumdkara garden; my lord 
may enter. 

(Enter all). 

Hero :-^(Looking around) 0 the enchanting beauty 
of the Kusumdkara garden 1 For, 

The juice exuding from the sandal trees cools the 
paved grounds of the bower of creepers ; on hearing the 
loud sound of the fountains the peacock is dancing in 
response to it ; and this stream of water here, ejected by 
the fountains, and reddish-brown by the pollen of flowers 
wantonly shaken by the flood of water suddenly rushing 
forth, is rapidly flowing, filling the basins of trees. (7) 
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Moreover, 

Tlieso bees, making their <lrinkiiig grounds, the 
bowers of e.reepers, resound with their songs, appearing 
to be smeared with, fragrant dust owing to (being (covered 
witli) the pollen of flowers, and drinkiiig to tlieir fill the 
floral jni(a^ in tlie company of their males, seem all round, 
to he enjoying the drinking;-festival. (S) 

Vida. : — {Approarhhig) Victory to yonr Honour I 
My blessing to your ladyship I 

Ih ro : — Friend, you have come after a long tinm. 

Vida. : — Friend, I started <o t;ome quite quickly. 
But I was delayed all this while as I wandered about, led 
])y the curiosity to see the drinking parties of the Siddhas 
and the Vidyadharas gathered together at the great 
festival of this auspicious marriage-ceremony. So my 
dear friend, too, should enjoy this sight. 

Hero: — Yes, just as you say. (J.ooklmj all roinnl) 
Friend, behold, behold. 

V/itli their bodies smeared with tlie paste of 
Haritdiandana, wearing garlands of Bantanaka llowers and 
having their bright (or white) garlands variegated owing 
to tlieir contact with tlie rays of their ornaments made of 
rubies, these VMyddharas along with the Biddhas, mixing 
together, are drinking wine left after it is drunk by their 
beloveds in the shades of the sandal trees. (9) 

fJome then, we too shall goto the Tamflla-avenue. 

(All toalk on). 

Vida. : — Here is the Tam&la-avenue. This face of 
your ladyship appears to be languid by the autumnal 
heat. So your ladyship should sit here on this crystal-slab. 

Hero : — You have well observed. 

Having surpassed the moon by the splendour of its 
cheeks, this face of my beloved, now glowing with heat, 
is surely trying to surpass a lotus tinged red with 
sunshine. (10) 

{Taking Malayavati by the hand) Hear one, let us sit 
here. {^Alt sit down)* 

Hero : — {Raising up the Heroine’s face and gazing 
at it) Dear, in vain were you put to this trouble by us led 
hy the curiosity to see the Kusumakara garden. For, 
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Tills your face is the Nandana garden itself — bristling 
with the creepers of tlio eyebrows and having the tender 
foliage in the form of yonr red lips; any other garden 
(smdi as this) is but n wilderness* (11) 

: — ( Srnlliiujli/^ ad(//‘esshio the Vidushaka) Uid 
yon hear how the Thdncess was described ? 

V}(}i^'. : — Chatnrika, <loirt you be thus jirond. f]ven 
in onr midst there <lo exist persons Avorthy of sight (and 
ileserving to be thus described). It is only through 
jealousy that nobody describes them. 

Maid\ — { Wtth a Revered Sir, 1 will desi^ibe 

( 2 )aint) you. 

Vi(lh.\ — {Ej'ultinghf) Oli, new life lias been infused 
into me. Let your ladyshij) do me the favour then, 
so that this (my friend) wdll not say any more — ‘‘Oh, 
you look like a brown monkey of this sort or that.’’ 

Maid Sir, you appeared beautiful wdien I saw 
you sleeping with eyes closed owing to your wakefulness 
during the marriage-ceremony. So resume the same 
2 )Osture and I will describe (paint) you. 

Vidu* : — {Does accordin(jly). 

Maid: — {To herself) While he I’emains with eyes 
closed I shall blacken his face with the jnice of the 
TamCda leaves resembling tbe indigo dye. (She rises 
and represents taking iamCda leaves and 8<jueezing them). 

{The Hero and the Heroine look at the Vidhshaka). 

Hero : — Friend, you are indeed fortunate, since, 
wliile we are here, you alone are to be described 
(painted). 

Maid: — {Darkens the face of Vidhshaka with the 
Tamfda juice) . 

Heroine: — {Smiles on looking at the face of VidA- 
sbaka). 

Hero : — {Looking at the Heroine’s face) 

Here is seen the flower of a smile springing upon 
the tender leaf of your lower lip ; but the fruit ( thereof) 
0 lovely-eyed one, is seen elsewhere, on the eyes of me 
beholding it (the smile). (12) 

Vidu . : — Churlish girl, what is this that you have 
done ? 
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.\[aid : — Why, yon have just got the colouring. 
Vid{(,: — {Wiping Hs/ace ivith the haiid^ looking a/ 
the hand and angrily raising his stick) Ah base-born 
girl, this is, indeed, the royal house. So what shall I do 
to yon? {Turning to the Hero) Oh, in your i)resence I 
have been thus disiigured (or, insulted) by this bastardly 

girl. So why sliould I stay here ? I will go elsewhere. 
{Departs). 

Maid : — The revered A'trcya seems to be really 

angry with me. I will then follow him and appease 
him. ( Wishes to go). 

Heroine : — Maid Chatiirihu, how do you leave me 
alone and go away ? 

Maid : — { T.ooking at the Hero, tcith a smile) May you 
bo thus alone long 1 {Exit). 

Hero: — {Looking at the Heroin e 0 charming 
one, this lace of thine is really like a lotus bearing a red 
Hush, being touched by the rays of the sun and displaying 
filaments in the shape of the shooting rays of the teeth ; 
but why is the bee, drinking tlie honey herein, not seen? 
Heroine : — {Smiles and turns away her face). (13) 
Hero : — {Repeats the same). 

{Enter Maid with a toss of the rurtain)* 

Maid: — {Advancing hastily) Here is master Mitra- 
vasu, come to see the Prince on some business. 

Hero : — My dear, go to your residence. I, too, will 
immediately folloAV you after having seen Mitravasu. 
Heroine : — {Exit ivitk the Maid). 

{Enter Mitrdvasu). 

Mitrdvasu : — While I have not yet slain the enemy, 
with what grace, shall I, shameless one, tell JimiUa- 
v&hana that his kingdom is seized by his enemy ? (14) 
Still it is not proper to go without having informed 
him ; so I will apprise him (of my intention) and go. 
{He advances). 

Hero -.--{Seeing Mitravasu) Mitruvasu, please sit 

here. 

Mitr&vaati ; — {Sits down). 

Hero : — {Obseming) Mitravasu, you appear to be 
excited. 
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intrdmsu : — What need of excitement, against that 
wretch of Mutafiga? 

Hero : — What has Matahga done ? 

: — He has seized your kingdom, I hear, only 
to court his own destruction. 

Hero: — {Rejoicingly^ to himself) Would that this 
were true I 

Hitra .: — The Prince should, therefore, give the 
order for his extirpation. Why waste words ? — 

On receiving your order these Siddhas will have 
at once gone forth for battle, imparting a darkish hue 
to the day and shutting out the rays of the sun, as in the 
rainy season, by their a‘rial cars moving on all sides 
and passing through all the avenues of the sky, and your 
kingdom as won back forthwith, with all the tributary 
princes bowing to you (humbled) through the fetir 
inspired (in them) by the destruction of the rebellious 
foe. (15) 

Or rather, where is the need for the army-corps ? — 
Look upon that cursed Mataiiga as slain in a hghi; 
at close quarters by me, bright with the meshwork of the 
rays of my sword drawn in a fury, even though alone, a.^ 
is a lordly (huge) elephant with a sudden sally by a lion, 
formidable on account of his huge mane resembling the 
mas.s of rays of a sword &c. (or, huge mane and tlie rays 
of his swords-like nails suddenly thrust forth). (16) 

Hero : — {Stopping the cavities of his ears^ to 
himself) Alas ! Very cruelly spoken ; or, let it be thus — 
( Aloud ) Mitravasu, of what significance is this 
( in your case ) ? 

Exploits far greater than this it is possible for you, 
possessed of mightly arms, to accomplish. But 

How will he, who through pity will assuredly give, 
unsolicited, even his body for another, consent to the 
cruelty of the slaughter of living beings ? (17) 

Moreover, excepting pain I regard nothing else at all 
as an enemy. So if you desire to do me a favour, then 
pity this poor fellow who has become a slave to kleka 
(desire causing pain). 
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Mitrdvasu: — (Laug/iing^ inth resentment) How Bhould 
pity be not shown to such a benefactor of ours and one 
so grateful I 

Hero : — {To kimsef) It is not at all possible to dissuade 
this fellow, whose mind is overpowered by fresh auger. 
Let it be thus then. {Aloud) Slitravasu, rise ; let us 
enter the inside of the palace. I will enlighten you on 
the subject fust there. The day has drawn to its close 
now. And, 

This sun, who ever removes from the lotus-bud 
its contact with the seal of sleep set thereon {i. e., 
opens the lotus-buds) ; who gives pleasure to the 
whole universe by his (rays, hands) intent on doing 
the sole duty of asapura ( filling up the <|uarters — 
iulfilling the desires of men), and who is now seen by the 
Sitldhas with their mouths resounding with uninterrupted 
praises, is all paiseworthy, though about to set ; — he 
whose toil is solely for the good of others. (18) 

{Exeunt omnes) 

End of Act III. 


ACT IV. 

{Enter f-hamberlaia unth a pair of red garmcMs. 
and a Door-keeper). 

Chanib. : — 

Attending to the affairs connected witli the inner 
apartments, and avoiding stumblings at every step, 1, 
who am now led by i have to support myself on ) 
a stick, being overpowered by old age, imitate in all his 
actions a King, who, following the science of Government, 
regulates the internal affairs of the cities and avoids 
errors of policy at every step. (1) 

Revered Vasubhadra, where are you 

going to ? 

Chamb, : — I have been ordere<l by the t^ueen, the 
mother of Mitrftvasii, thus — “ Chamberlain, you should 
be taking red clothes to Malayavati and my son-in-law, 
for a period of ten days Now Princess Malayavati is 
at her father-in-law's house. And I hear that 
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•Iimiltavdhana has gone to-day, accompanied by the heir- 
apj>arent, Mitruvasu, to see the sea-coast. Po I do not 
know wliether to go to the Princess or to the son-in-law. 

Door-keeper : — It will be better (for you) to go to 
the Princess. For, very likely the son-in-law also might 
have returned there by tliis time. 

Chamb. : — Sunanda, you have counstdled well. But 
’J^heii, where are you going ? 

T>oor-heeper : — I, too, have been ordered by the great 
king Visvfivasu, in tlie words — Sunanda, go you and say 
to Mitravasu — “ Un the occasion of the Dipavali festival 
some present must be given to Malayavati and to our 
son-in-law, appropriate to the festival, t'ome, then, and 
make choice of it.’^ So you may go to the Primness, 
i, too, will go to call (lit. bring) Yuvaraja Mitravasu. 

I Kxcunt Botu ). 

Eni> or THE VlSJlKAMliHAKA. 

{E 7 ifer dimutavuhaiia and Mitravasn). 

Nero : — 

A grassy plot serves as a bed ; a pure stone-slab 
^ the seat ; underneath the trees there is an abode ; 

‘ lie cool water of the rivulets forms tlie drink ; tlie roots 
I'orm the foo l and the <leer arc the companionsr-iu a forest 
where all objects of enjoyment are thus obtained without 
being sought, there is one drawback, c}:\^ that one has to 
.^tay in it where a siipiilicant is difficult to be found, 
uselessly, being unable to accomplish another’s objetd (to 
lo good to others). (2) 

MitrCi, : — Prince, make haste, make haste ; it is 
*^ime for the flood-tide to set in. 

Hero {FTeariny) Rightly observed. 

Since there arises a loud noise overpowering the 
power of hearing, swollen with the continuous violent 
splashing (of the water) by the huge sea-elephants 
emerging from it (water), and making all the interiors of 
the mountain-caverns reverberate, very probably it is the 
surging tide that is coining up, white with countless 
conch-shells floating therein. 3) 
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— Why, it has alreatly corae up. Behold — 

With its water scented with tiie eructations ol* the 
sea-elephants and sharks that liave eaten the leaves of 
the clove-trees, tlie tide shines, tinged with the lustre 
of tiie gems (cast about). (4) 

Oome then ; leaving the tide-way, we sliall walk 
along the path by the side of the table-land. 

{Both umlk on and see) 

ITfWO', — Mitravasn, look, look I Covered by the veils 
of cion<ls white on account of autumn, those peaks of the 
Malaya mountain possess the beauty of the summits of the 
Himalayas. 

.]ncrd. : — Prince, these are not the peaks of the 
Malaya mountain. Those, indeed, are tlie heaps of the 
bones of the serpents. 

Hdro : — ( 117//^ i<orroiv ) Alas I What, tlien, were 
these wholesale deaths due to ? 

Mitrd. : — Prince, these are not at all (the rosulth of) 
wliolesale deaths. Hear, liow this ha])pened. In days of 
yore, it is sai l, Garuda (the son of Vinata) usC'! to devour 
serpents day after day, forcibly lifting tliem u]» from the 
nether world, liaviiig tossed up the entire hulk of the 
water of the ocean by the wind of his wings. 

Ihro : — {\V(th horror) Alas! It was an exoitralde 
deed tliat iie did. What then ? 

M'ltrd. : — Then (ranida was addressed hy Vasnki, the 
King of serpents, apprehensive of the tlestniction of tlie 
whole Naga race. 

//c?v : — !j) What? Did lie say Kat me 
first’’? 

^ffJrd• : — No, no; not tliat. 

Hero : — What else tlien ? 

^fitrd» : — He sai l this — “0 Garntman, through tlie 
fear of your onset, the embryos of the Naga-women 
ilrop off in tliousands. And young serpents also perish. 
Thus our progeny is destroyed ; and your own object coo 
will be defeated. So to fulfil the oljecfc for which you 
dasli down upon the nether world I will send one serpent 
every day to you, who will stoy nn the sea-shore (for that 
purpose), ” 

N. T. 4 
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Hero: — Pity, that the Serpent-King should have 
thus protected the serpents ! 

Out of his two thousand tongues was there not even 
one such by which he could say — Here do I offer myself 
up to the enemy of the serpents for saving the 
serpents ? (5) 

AVhat then ? 

Mitra, : — That was agreed to by the King of birds. 

These are the heaps of })ones resembling ( peaks of) 
the snowy mountain, of those lordly (huge) serpents 
whom the King of birds, having entered into this agree- 
ment, eats here, one per day — heaps which have attained, 
are attaining, and will yet attain, great growtli as days 
pass on. (C) 

Hero 0 wonder ! 

How persons under infatuation commit sins for the 
sake of even this cursed body, the abode of all impurities, 
thankless and perishing I (7) 

How is it that this misery ( or slaughter ) of the 
Nagas is endless ! ( To himself) Would that I should be 

able to save the life of one serpent at least by offering up 
my body I 

( Ejiter the Door-keeper ). 

Door-keeper ; — I have ascended the summit of the 
mountain. I will then find out Mitnivasu. {Walking forth) 
Here is Mitravasu near the son-in-law. { Adtancing and 
hawing ) Victory to tlie Princes ! 

^^itrd. : — Sunanda, what brings yon here ? 

Door-keeper : — {Tells in the ear). 

WitrCi, : — Prince, father has called me away. 

Hero: — Yon may go. 

WJrd. : — The Prince too should not loiter, through 
cariosity, in this region fraught with many dangers. 
{Exit with the Door-keeper). 

Hero: — I too will descend from the mountain-peak 
and take a view of the sea-shore. {Walks down), 

{Behind the scenes) 

Ah my poor hoy, R'ankhachitda I How am I to see 
you to-day [)eing slaughtered ? 

Hero: — Jfearlng) Oh! it seems to be the cry of 
distress of some woman. I shall then just approach 
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and make it clear who she is and whence her fear. 
{Walks on), 

{Enter S'ahk]iachilda,yb^Zo24Jerf by his old Mother 
in tears and a Servant with a pair of clothes 
concealed). 

Old Woman : — Ah my son, S'ahkhachilda, how can 
1 look at you to-day while being killed ? 

{Taking hold of his chin) Deprived of the moon oi* 
this face the nether world will be darkened. 

S'ahkha, : — Mother, why do you pain me and 
yourself sorely by yielding so very much to sorrow ? 

Old Woman : — {Surveying him long and touching the 
limbs of her son) Alas, my darling! How will Garuda 
have the cruelty of heart to feast upon this tender body 
that has not seen (been exjjosed to) the rays of the sun ? 
{Embraces him at the neck and weeps), 

S'ankh. : — Mother, away with lamentation. Lo, 

When trausitoriness first clasps (takes possession of) 
a being that is born, and then the mother like a nurse, 
where is the room for sorrow ? (8) ( Wishes to go). 

Old Woman : — Dear child, wait only for a short 
while so that I shall gaze at your face. 

Servant : — Come, Prince Bahkhacliuda. What have 
you to do with your prattling mother ? Infatuated by 
her love for sou, she does not know' (remember) the duty 
to the king. 

S'ahkka. : — Here 1 come. 

Servant : — I have verily brought liiiu to the rock of 
slaughter. I will now give him the pair of red 
garments, the sign of a victim and show him the 
slaughter-stone. 

Hero I ---{Seeing) Ah, this is the woman. {Seeing 
j^ahkhachdda) Certainly this must be her son for whom 
she has been wailing. {Casting a glance around) I do not, 
indeed, see any cause of fear to her. Shall I advance and 
ask her what the occasion of her fear is? Or rather, 
here is a conversation already commenced. Perhaps it 
might be clear from it. I shall in the meanwhile hear it, 
concealed by the trees. {Does accordingly). 
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Servant : — ( With tears and with hands folded) Prince, 
S'ankhaclitlda, you are addressed these cruel words, as it 
is the king^s order. 

S'ankha, : — Good man, speak out. 

Servant: — Vdsuki, lord of the nether world., com- 
mauds you — 

S'ankha. : — {riacing his folded hands ((cross his hrou\ 
respectfully) What does Ids Majesty order ? 

Servant: — Put on this pair of red garments and 
moimt the rock of slaughter ; so tliat Gariula Avill seize 
y(7u, marked out hy tlic sign of the red garments and 
make you his meal. 

thro: — Pity! This is the poor soul, ahandoned by 
Vdsukl and offered as prey to Garutmat. 

Servant: — S'aiikhacliuda, take Wxa^eft lands over the 
pair of garments) » 

S’ anhha. : — {Eagerly) Tiring them to me. {T((king 
them) I have borne on my head the royal command. 

Old woman : — {Seeing the two clothes in her so ids 
hands and beating her bosom) Alas, child ! This conies 
ui>on me as the fall of the tliunderholt. {FaU^^ down in a 
Stvoon), 

Servant : — The time of Ganida’s arrival is at hand. 
So 1 shall quickly depart. {Exit), 

S'ai'i/iha : — Mother, take heart, take heart. 

Old woman: — {Recovering^ with tears) Alas, my 
child I Ail my hoy ! 0 you obtained with hundreds of 
desires I 0 you full of devotion ! 0 ocean of modesty 1 
Wh en shall 1 hehold again this your face which resembles 
the full moon ? {Kmhrarcs him by the neck and treej^s.) 

Hero : — ( With tears ) 0 the cruelty of Garuda I 
M oreover, 

Methiuks not only the beak but also the heart of 
the King of birds is made of adamant — of liini, who 
will he eating, setting aside all compassion, tnis child, 
standing near his mother, who is bewildered, who is 
constantly shedding a stream of tears after having lament- 
ed very much, and who is piteously ctistiuga glance in all 
directions, saying. ‘‘Who wdll be your saviour, my son?’^(9) 
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Si'ahkha- : — {Fearing the bursFng of his mothers heart 
through the excess of grief ^ to his Mother). 

Those gooil men Iiave cease I to exist, by whom, 
extremely compassionate, the request of supplicants was 
never refused (lit. reudered fruitless), by wliom, being 
given to ( acts of ) mercy, their own interest was never 
reckoned above that of others, and whose minds were 
always pained at the misery of others. So check this out- 
burst of tears, motlier; before wh<»m can yon cry ? (10) 

( Wiping njf his mothcFfi tears loith his oiim hand ). 
Mother, why are yon grieved ? Take courage, take courage. 

Old. woman \ — Dear son, how can I take courage? 
( Tan I do it ) because you were excused from going by 
Vasiiki, tlje Tjorl of serpents, his comj)assion being roused 
at the tliouglit that you wore an only son? Ah, wicked 
Destroyer, liow ciould you, wlio arc hard-hearted, think of 
my son only, from the midst of an extensive world of 
mortals ? I am ruined in every Avay, luckless that I am I 
( Swoons again ). 

Hero : — {Pitifally). 

What is the use of my body if I do not save him, who 
is in distress, wliose life lias nearly passed away and who 
is cast oft’ by bis relatives? (11) 

I Avill apju'oacb then, 

S'ahhha. Mother, take consolation. 

Old woman*. — Ali ray son, Sankhachftda, consolation 
is difficult for me now. When you have been abandoned by 
Vasuki, the protector of the serpent-world, Iiimself, who 
else will save you ? 

Hero : — {Hastily going forward) Why, J, 1 will. 

Old woman*. — {Covering her souy in great con fusion., 
frith her upper garment., mistaking him for Garuda, a7id 
approaching the Hero) P'on of Viuata, eat me up. I have been 
designed as food for you to-day by the King of serpents. 

Hero : — (With tears) 0 her affection for her son I 

On seeing her affliction of this kind, on account of her 
affection for her son, I think even the Enemy of serpents, 
cruel-hearted as he is, will show pity. (12) 

S'ankha. • — Mother, away, away with fear. This is 
noff, indeed, the foe of serpents. See, 
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Where is ( what great difference there is between) 
Garuda, whose fierce beak is smeared with streaks of 
blood gushing forth as it splits open the brains of huge 
serpents, and where this gentle-looking saintly person 
whose form and disposition are in keeping with his good- 
ness (or virtue). (13) 

Old ivojnani — Son, seized by the fear of your death 
1 see the whole world of tlie living as of the form of 
Garuda. 

Hero\ — Mother, do not be afraid. I say, I am a 
Vidyalhara, come here solely for the purpose of saving 
your son. So take courage. 

Old woman : — {\ydk joy) Son, repeat these words 
again and again. 

Hero: — What is the use of repeating them again and 
again? I will prove them by actual deed. 

Old woman \ — {Folding ker hands on the head) Dear 
son, may you live long ! 

Hero ; — Hand over to me, 0 mother, those marks of 
a victim, covered with which I shall offer my body to the 
son of Vinat4 for being uia le a meal of, in order to save 
the life of your son. (14) 

Old woman : — {Stopping the cavities of her ears) May 
the evil be averted I Child, you too are a son to me, just 
like (to. without any difference from) R'ahkhachhda ; or 
even superior to S'ahkhachilda, since you thus wish to 
save my son, who is abandoned by his relatives, by 
offering your body. 

S'aiihha. : — {Sorrowfully) 0 the action of this 
magnanimous person, so opposed to the practice of the 
world I For, 

This good man is going to abandon for another, 
through pity, as though it were mere straw, that very 
life, to save which Visv&mitra, in olden days, ate (was 
ready to eat), like a Chanddla, the flesh of a dog ; for 
the sake of which Gautama killed N&dljahgha, who had 
laid him under obligations, and for which this son of 
Kasyapa, Garuda, eats serpents every day. (15) 

{Addressing the Hero) 0 Magnanimous one, you 
have shown your kindness to me, sincere (lit. guiltless^. 
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-by reason of your resolve to give up your life for rae. 
Away thou with persistence in this. See, 

Insignificant creatures like myself are born and die 
(without number); but where (how rare) is the birth of 
persons of your type who are ready (lit. have girt up their 
loins) to do good to others ? (16) 

So why persist in this ? Give up this your resolve. 

Hero i — ( Taking S'ahkhachiicla by the hand) Prince 
S'afikhachfida, it does not behove you to (please, do not) 
put an obstacle in the way of my desire to do good to 
others, an opportunity for which has been obtained after 
a long time. Do not hesitate then. Hand over to me 
that mark of victims. 

S'ahkha. : — 0 noble one, foremost of those that seek 
adventures, why this vain trouble ? Never, indeed, can 
S'ahkhachfida blacken (bring a stigma on) the race of 
S'ahkhap^la, white (spotless or jnire) like a conch. If 
on the other hand, 1 deserve pity at your hands, then 
think of some remedy by which this my mother afflicted 
by my calamity, will not give up her life. 

Hero : — What is there to be thought of? The remedy 
has been already devised ; and that is in your power. 

S'aiikha. : — What sort of remedy ? 

Hero : — 

If you wish her (your mother) to live who dies when 
you die, but lives if you live, then save yourself at the 
cost of my life. (17) 

This is just the remedy. Give me (piickly then that 
mark of a victim. I will just cover myself with it and 
mount the rock of slaughter. You, too, return from this 
region placing your mother in the front. Seeing the 
place of slaughter near at hand she might perhaps abandon 
her life owing to the timidity natural to womanhood. 
Don^t you mark this vast cemetery packed with numerous 
skeletons of serpents that have met their death here? 
For, 

In this (cemetery), where dense darkness is given 
rise to by vultures, flapping the pairs of their wings and 
having their greediness increased for devouring the pieces 
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of raw flesh that are dropped down, cut by the end of 
the beak ( of Garuda) moved about — (or, dropping down, 
out by their beaks actively moved a])Oiit), the rows of the 
flames of fire ejected from the mouths of the female 
jackals, as they fall with a ^ ck/dm ’ sound into the stream 
of blood stinking of the abundant marrow constantly 
flowing therein, are sounding.' (1<S) 

S'aiikha* : — How can 1 not see it ? 

This cemetery on which the King of birds has fixed 
his liking (or which has produced a liking for itself in 
the mind of &c.), as it is furnished, every day, with a 
snake forming his food and wliich has in it (scattered 
about) bones and halves of skulls white like the moon, is 
like the body of S'iva, which, on no day, is void of (is 
always adorned with) a snake serving as a necklace, on 
whicli Ganapati has centred his aflection, and which has 
on the crescent of the moon, white bones and skulls (or 
bones and skulls bright with tlic rays of the moon ). (19) 

(Jo, then- What is the use of the conciliatory 
Tipeeches advanced ? Verily the time for Garuda’s arrival 
has approached. ( Falling on his kmxs Itejore his Mother 
and jdacing his folded hands on the head) Mother, you too 
go back now. 

Ill whatever class of beings I may have to be born, 
in that may you yourself, so loving to your son, become my 
mother. (20) 

( Falls at her feet ) 

Old iconian : — {With tears^ to herself) Alas, bow are 
these to be bis last words I {Aloud) Dearson, my legs 
will not, indeed, move to any other place leaving you. 
So I too will die just with you. 

S'ankha. : — {Rising) I shall just go round the divine 
( S'amkara ) in the Southern Gokarna, keeping him 
on the right side, and then execute ray lord^s command. 

( Fjxit with his mother). 

’ With tli(3 reading t'tc. th(^ trans. will be — the 

hands of jackals wantonly moving aljont with the flames of lire from 
their moulhs extinguished (as they proceed to drink tlie blood), are 
howling in the stream of blood, etc. 
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Jlero ; — Alas I I have not gained iny object. 
What possibly is the remedy now? 

( Entering suddenly ). 

Chamh : — This 2 )air of red garments — 

Hero i-^i^Seelng it, joyfully to himself) Thank (^od ; 
my desired object is fullilled on account of this pair of red 
clothes coining uuexjiectedly to me. 

i'Jtamf), : — Has been sent by tlie <^necn, the mother 
of Mitnlvasii. May the Princ.e put it on. 

Hero : — (diainberlain, bring tlicm to me. 

Vhamh. : — {Hands oter the pair of red garmcvls). 

Jlero : — ( Taking it, and putting it on, to himself) 
My marriage with Malayavati has borne fruit. {Aloud) 
Chamberlain, you may go. How (jjay my res 2 >ects) to the 
<^^!ueen, at my request. 

Chamb. : — As the Prince commands. (Ej^H)* 

Th is pair of rod garments come to my hands at the 
proper time greatly gladdens me, giving uj) my body foi 
another. (21) 

{Looking in the directions) Since there is this terrible 
wind, at which the ranges of rocks on the Malaya moun- 
tain are shaking, 1 think tlie King of birds is at haivl. For, 

Tlie rows of his wings that resemble the painvartaka 
clouds overcast the sky ; tlie wind, caused by liis velo- 
city, liurls the water of tlie ocean upon the shore as if for 
deluging the earth ; and giving rise to the apprehen- 
sion that the world was going to be destroyed, and looked 
at at once with terror by the elejihants of the quarters, 
he, having tlie refulgence of the twelve suns, is giving a 
reddish brown ajijiearance to the directions by the tiash- 
ing lustre of his body. (22) 

Then before that Sahklmcliiulaarrives, I will, with the 
greatest baste, ascend the rock of slaughter. {Jloivg ac- 
cordingly, he sits and gestir/idates the touch of the rock)* 

0 the touch of this ! 

1 think that even Malayavati, cool (lit. wet) with the 
juice of the sandal of the Malaya mountain, does not 
gladden me wdien embraced,, so mucli, as does tJiis rock of 
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slaughter, closely touched (lit. embraced) by me for the 
fultilmeut of my desired object. (23) 

Or, why talk of Malayavati? 

The pleasure wliich 1 did not feel when lying in full 
confidence in childhood on the lap of my mother, 1 have 
derived to-day, sitting on the lap of this rock. (24) 

But here comes Garuda. I shall then cover myself 
and wait. {Does accordingly). 

( Enter Garuda ) 

Garuda : — Uemcmbering vividly the body of S'esha 
coiled round through fear on seeing the orb of the moon ; 
looked at with delight by my elder brother (Aruna), as 
the Sun himself received a jerk owing to the fright of the 
horses of his chariot (at my sight) ; and with my wings 
(appearing to be) extended by the trains of clouds mov- 
ing away from both sides, here in a momejit have I come, 
eager to devour a serpent, to Malaya, the mountain 
situate on the sea-shore. (25) 

Hero : — {With satisfaction). 

By virtue of the merit 1 have gained to-day by saving 
a serpent by offering up my body, may I obtain a body in 
every birth only for being thus used for others. (20) 
Garuda : — {Closely obserrAng the Hero), 

1 will now forcibly lift up, for devouring, the serpent 
covered with red garments, as if covered with the blood 
gushing from his heart sj)litting up through fear of me 
and lying on the slaughter-stone-slab for saving other 
serpents, having pierce<l him at the breast with my beak 
as formidable as the tliniiderbolt. (27) 

( With this he stcoops down and takes up the Hero. 
The flourish of drums and the showering of flowers behind 
the scenes ). 

Garuda: — {With astonishment) Ah, there is the 
flourish of drums and the showering down of flowers. 
{Looking up and hearing). 

Why does this shower of flowers fall from the sky 
delighting the bees with its sweet fragrance ? And why 
does the sound of kettle-drums in heaven make the 
circle of directions resound with its noise ? {Smiling) 
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Ah, 1 have it ; it is I think even the Pdrijata that 
is shaken by the wind of my speed (whence this shower 
of flowers), and this is the gentle rumbling of the Sani- 
vartaka clouds apprehensive of this being the time of 
Destruction ( of the world). (28) 

1Te.ro \ — {To himself) Bless me I My object is 
attained. 

Garuda : — {Seizing the Hero with his beak) Since I 
find this saviour of (other) serpents bulky (or heavy) he 
will evidently to-day satisfy my desire for devouring 
serpents. {Side-^rncaning) — Since this saviour of serpents 
appears to be a guru to me he will surely put an end 
to-day to my desire to feed on serpents. (29) 

{Exif^ carrying offtkel^eTo) 

End of Act IV. 


ACT Y. 

{Td'tter a l)oor-keej)er). 

Door-heeyer \ — When a beloved person happens to be 
even in the garden attached to one’s house, evil is appre- 
hended (as having overtaken him) owing to affection ; 
how much more it is so then, when he is in the midst 
of a forest dreadful on account of its being known to 
be full of many dangers I (1) 

For, the great King Visvdvasu has been feeling un- 
easy (anxious) as JimAtavrihaiia, wlio went out tliroiigh 
the cariosity to see the sea-shore, has not retunied (lit. 
is delaying) yet. And I am ordered by him thus — 
‘‘ Sunanda, I hear that my son-in-hi'W, d jnihtavahana, has 
gone to the place which is dreadful on account of the 
presence of Garncla, and that ho has been tarrying there. 
And I am alarmed at tliis information. Learn quickly 
then whether he has returned to his house or not, and 
comeback.” I shall then first go there. {Walking on 
and looking all round) Oh, here is that royal sage, 
Jlmiltaketu, the father of Jimutavdhana, sitting in the 
court-yard of his cottage in the company of his ^ueea 
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(lit. partner in religious duties) and the Princess, his 
daughter-in-law. Thus — 

Wearing two silken garments liaving curls and with 
their hems waving and resciuhliug foain-water ( in white- 
ness), and looking splendid witli his t^iieen, of corres- 
ponding age and possessed of great sanctity, as with the 
i:>anges having t)irds (on its hanks) and j^^'^ssessed of 
great lioliuoss, this dimiitaketn here possesses the majes- 
tic appearance of the sea, seated near whom this 
Malayavati ap])ears like the coast-line. (2) 

I shall then approacli him. 

Jiiniltakotu .wiUdy acco/npaniad by /^/♦y wife 
find Daughter-in-law). 

J'nniita. : — I have enjoyed the jdeasures of youth ; 
had my good name sjjread till roun 1 ; administered the 
kingdom and then practiso<l peiuiiice with a firm mind ; 
my sou is priiiseworthy ; and this my dangliter-in-law 
lierc is descended from a family (juite worthy (of ours): so 
( haviug attained all my objects ) f ^hould now surely 
think of ilcatli. (d) 

( A d c a n c ing fi ad de n /y ) 

Duor-hccpc/'* — Of Jimutavahana — 

J\}i\\Uar, — {Sfoppivf) bi\s ea/\i ) Go I forbid I God 
forbid ! 

Old f.'idy: — Blay the evil l)e averted I 

Maldijfi, : — My heart trembles ad this evil omen. 

Jhiintfir. — {SIiOf.fd.mj fhaf^ bis left eya throbbed) Good 
man, wlnit oi' Jimutavahana ? 

J )ooi'~hce per : — Of Jimutuvahaua, I liave, l>een sent 
to you l)y the great King JirniUaketu to learn tlie tidings. 

JianUar, — What, is not my dear son (present) there ? 

Door-keeper : — No. 

t)ld Lady: — ( With dejection ) Great King, if my 
dear boy is not (present) tliero, where could Jie have 
gone then? 

Jlmiita .: — Surely he must liave gone to a great dis- 
tance to procure the necessaries of our sustenance. 

Malaya.: — ( Despondently., to herself) I, for mvself, 

not seeing my husband, apprehend something quite 
different. 
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Door-keeper : — May Your Majesty command — what 
should I say to my master ? 

— (Exhibiting the throbbing of the left eye) 
While I am thinking, being distracted, why Jlmilta- 
v&hana should tarry — 

Why do you, left (unkind) eye, throb again and again 
io tell me of an evil ? 0 cursed eye, the diviue luminary 
(Sun) here will make thy throbbing ineffective. (4) 

(Looking upwards) This divine sun, the one eye of 
the three worlds, shining with bright rays, will bless 
(lit. do good to) dimdtavdhana. 

(Observing with wonder) 

Giving excessive pain to the eyes at its sight (lit. 
when looked at), shedding streaks of blood looking like 
its rays, and resembling a star shaken off ( from its 
place) by a portentous wind, what is this that is suddenly 
falling before us from the sky ? (5) 

How now ! It has just fallen on my feetl 
(All look at it with wonder) 

Jimula,\ — Ah, how is it that it is a crest-jewel, with 
‘flesh, full of blood, sticking to it I But to whom can it 
belong ? 

old La^y\—'(With dejection) Your Majesty, this 
crest-jewel looks like my son’s. 

Heroine : — (Aside) Do not say so. 

Door-keeper Great king, do not thus yield to 
sorrow, without ascertaining the truth. For here do 
often fall such crest-jewels of the serpent-lords eaten by 
Garuda, being torn off by his claws and beak. 

Jlmuta.: — Queen, Suuanda has spoken what stands 
to reason. Perchance it may also be so. 

Old Zarfy:— Sunanda, go; perhaps by this time my 
son might have returned to his father-in-law-’s house. 
'Go then ; know it, and come back quickly to inform us. 

Door-keeper As the Queen commands. (Exit) 

JlrnUta. Queen, may it be that this is the crest- 
jewel of a serpent ? 

(Enter ^ahkhachilda, covered with red garments) 

S' aiikkar.— {Sorrowfully) Woe me 1 0 pity I I have 
4)een deceived by fate. 

K*T. 5 
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Having Lowed with haste to Lord Gokarna (whose 
shrine stands) on the sea-shore, I have, indeed, come 
back to the place of slaughter of the serpents ; but 
Garmla has fiown into the sky, having seized that Vidyd- 
dhara, with his bosom pienxjd by his claws and beak. (6) 

0 you my disinterested friend I 0 you of great 

compassion I 0 you afliicted wdtli another’s sorrow ! 
O you, tlie boat for saving those that have fallen into 
the sea of distress ! 0 you who gave up your body, 

treating it as mere straw, for doing good to another I 
Where have you gone to? (Jive me a re])!}'. {Th/'erriiuj 
to himHelf) All, 1 am undone, an unliudvy creature t 

0 hapless Saukhacliuda ! What is this that you have 
done ? 

1 liave not obtained unique fame by having saved 
the serpents ; nor have I execute^l the laudable command 
of my master ; while I Iiave been saved by another by 
offering up liis body, and thus rendered execrable. (7) 

Fie upon me I 0 pity ! Alas ! 1 )eceived, deceived have 

1 been! I, reduced to this plight, will not then live even 
for a moment and make myself contemptible. 1 shall 
then first try to follow^ this track of blood. (IVaJ/^s ov^ 
his sight bent on the ground ) 

Desirous of finding out ( lit. seeing ) Gariula, I 
proceed, carefully following this line of blood, which is 
thick in the beginning on account of the gushing flow 
of blood, wliicli, thereafter, is composed of big drops of 
blood fallen at intervals, wbicli has small drops scattered 
about as it W'as shattered having fallen on stones (stony 
ground), which on level sites is clustered round with 
insects, which is difficult to be discerned on red mineral 
spots, and which, lying on dales jiacked with dense tops 
of trees, is congealed. (8) 

Old Ladyi — {In alarm) My lord, here is some one 
with a weeping mien, who, coming in this very direction, 
distracts ray heart. Please know then who he is. 

Jlmuta . : — As the (^ueen says. 

S'ahkka.: — 0 crest-jewel of the three worlds I Where 
can I find you ? I am robbed, Oh, I am robbed ! (Weeps) 
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Jiwvtar. — {Hearing^ tvithjoy) Queen, give up your 
sorrow. This crest-jewel is his, which was surely 
snatched away by some bird through greed of meat and 
which fell down in tliis spot while being carried away. 

Old Lady : — {Joyfully embracing Malayavati) 0 you 
who are not a widow, have courage. Such a form cannot, 
indeed, experience the grief of widowhood. 

Heroine I — joy) Mother, this by the ])Ower 
(virtue) of your blessings. ( Falls at her fed) 

J]miita.\ — {Approaching Sankhachuda ) Son, what 
Las your crest-jewel l)een taken away ? 

S'an/shar . — Not only mine, but of the triple world 

too. 

Jhnxdar , — How do you mean ? 

S'ahk/iar , — With my throat choked owing to the very 
heavy burden of grief 1 am not able to tell. 

J)m<da .\ — 

Coniniunicate to me, my son, your excessively un- 
bearable grief ; which done, it will be bearable to you, 
being transferred to (shared by) me. (9) 

S'aiikhar , — May you hear it. I am a Naga, Saiikha- 
cLuda by name. I was sent by Vasuki, it being my 
turn, to serve as food for Garuda. Butwliy give details? 
The track of the line of blood may perhaijs l)e diliicult 
to be perceived being covered with dust. So I will tell 
you in brief. 

By some Vidyddhara, with his mind overpowered by 
compassion, ray life has been saved by ottering up his body 
to Garuda. (10) 

Jlni'iUa ,: — Who else is thus entirely devoted to the 
good of others ? Dear son, do rather say plainly — ‘By 
your son, JinuUavahana.’ Alas, I am nntlone, hapless 
that I am. 

Old Lady ; — Alas, son, what is this that you have 
done ? 

Heroine : — Woe me I The evil omen I luid has come 
true. 

(All swoon atvay) 

S'aiikha. i— (Tearfully) Surely, these are the parents 
of that noble soul ! How have I brought them to this 
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plight by communicating the unpleasant ( painful ) 
news ! Or rather, what else but poison can come out of 
the mouth of one possessed of poison ? Oh, S'afikhachftda 
has very well repaid the kindness of JlraiUavahaua, the 
saviour of his life I What then ? Shall I kill myself just 
now ? Or rather, I shall restore them to life. Father, 
take heart ; may mother take consolation* 

{Both regain sense) 

Old Lady : — {To Malayavati ) Uanghter, rise ; do 
not weep. Shall we, even, live, without Jimiltav&haua ? 
So take heart first. 

.Heroine : — ( B.ecotering ) Alas ! Husband I Whence 
can I see you now ? 

J)mxita*\ — Alas, dear son, who knew well how to* 
serve your parents, 

Causing the crest-jewel to fall on my feet, the 
path of dutiful conduct was not forsaken by you, even when 
gone to the next world. (11) 

( Taking up the cresUjeweV) 

Ah dear child, how is it that you have come to he 
one whose sight is reduced to this much only ! {Placing 
it on his ios07n) Alas ! 

How is it that this crest-jewel, though rendered 
smooth by its rubbings (against my feet) aa you always 
bowed at my feet with your head bent far down to the 
ground through devotion, deeply scratches (or pierces) 
my heart ? (12) 

Old Lady ; — Alas, my son, JlnuUavdhana, how, in- 
deed, have you, to whom no pleasure, other than that of 
attending on your parents, had attraction, left your father, 
and gone to enjoy the pleasures of heaven? 

Jimuta.' — ( With tears) Queen, can we live with- 
out Jimiltavdhana (yon think), that you should talk thus ? 

Heroine : — {Falling at JimiUaketn^s/i3^^ with folded 
hands) Father, give me the crest-jewel, the relic of my 
husband, so that placing it on my bosom I shall enter 
blazing fire and find relief from the pain of affliction. 

JimUta.i — 0 you Pativrata' (devoted to your husband), 
why are you thus distracted ? Surely this is the resolve* 
of us all. 
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Old Lady Great King, what are you waiting for 
then ? 

JUnutar, — Queen, for nothing. But of one who has 
maintained the sacred fire, cremation by no other fire 
is allowed. So we shall bring the fires from the sacrificial 
chamber and light ourselves up. 

S* ahklia.\—{To himself) 0 pity! For the sake of 
me, one individual and a sinner, this whole Vidyadhara 
family is going to be destroyed. I shall say this thenf. 

Aloud) Father, without ascertaining the truth, it is 
not, indeed, proper to do such an adventurous deed. 
Strange are the pastimes of Destiny. Perchance it may be 
that the Enemy of serpents might let off JfmiUavahana 
alive on discovering that he is not a NAga. So we shall 
follow up Garuda, guided by this line of blood. 

Old Lady : —May I see my son alive wholly by the 
favour of the deities ! 

Heroine I — ( To herself ) This is difficult for me, an 
unlucky woman, to obtain. 

J\miita.\ — Child, may these words of yours prove 
true ! It will be proper for us, however, to go, taking the 
fires with us. You may, therefore, follow (the line of blood). 
We, too, shall quickly follow you, having taken the fires 
from the fire-sanctuary. 

{Exit with Wife and Daughter-in-law) 

S'ahhha.:--! shall then follow (the track of; Garuda. 
( Walking on and closely obsermig in front). 

Here is seen from afar on the top of the summit of 
the Malaya mountain the enemy of serpents, turning, 
by the scratchings of his beak wet with blood, the rocks of 
the mountain into troughs (or, boats), as it were ; burn- 
ing the adjacent regions of the forest by the rows of the 
flames of the fire of his eyes, and digging into the earth by 
the points of his terrible claws, hard like adamant, com- 
ing into close contact with it. (13) 

{Enter Garuda seated^ with the Hero lying before him) 

Garuda: — {To himself ) (Although) eating lords of 
serpents from the time of ray birth, never was such 
wonder witnessed fey me before. For, this mighty one 
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not only does not feel pain, but, on the contrary, seems to 
be greatly pleased. For, 

No languor is seen coming upon him, the ocean 
of firmness, although his blood is being sucked up. 
excessively ; his countenance is bright with joy, althongh 
he has been suifering ]»ains caused by the tearing off for 
the flesh; (hereon the limb which is not destroyed) is 
distinctly seen the hair standing on end; and his 
eye-sight falls on me as on a benefactor, althongh doing 
injury. (14) 

My curiosify Las, therefore, been roiised by this, lus 
act of patient lieariiig. Well, then, I will not devour bim^ 
(Further), I sliall just ask him wlio he is. 

{Desisting fi^om eating^ he stands before him) 
lino : — 

Pdood (loe.s flow from the openings of my veins and 
rdiere is yet flesh in my body ; and .1 do not see that you 
are fully satisfied : AVliy have you desisted, 0 Garutman, 
from feasting ujion me ? (15) 

Garnda : — ( To himself) Wonder, Oli, wonder I How 
does he talk so nobly even in sncli a state ? {Aloud) 0 
you with mighty power of endurance 1 

I have drawn off blood from your heart by my beak ; 
but yon have drawn to you my very heart by this firmness 
of your mind. (16) 

I, therefore, wish to know who you are. 

Hero Vfbile you are thus troubled by hunger, you 
are not in a jiosition to hear it; so first satisfy yourself by 
my flesh ami blood. 

S' abhha. '.--{Approaching in great haste) Garuda! 0 
Garnda! Let not this rash deed be done. This is not a 
NAga. Let him go; eat me. I was sent by Viisuki to 
become your food. {Offers up his bosom) 

Hero: — {Seemg Saiikhachilda, to himself) How 
now, my object has been frustrated by S'ankliachflda 
coming here I 

Garuda*. — {Eying both) Both of yon carry the signs 
of a victim. I do not, indeed, know which of you is the 
serpent. 
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SUibhhar . — How is it that yon have a doubt, quite out 
of place ? 

Let aside the S'cantika mark on my l)Osom ; is not 
the slouch over my body seen ? It may be that you did 
not count my two tongues wldle I spoke ; but <lo you 
not (at least) see these three hoods, the lustres of the 
gems in which are distorted by the mass of smoke issuing 
from the fire of my deadly poison, and swollen with the 
wind pro(^cediug from my sighings on account of un- 
bearable grief? (17) 

Garucf.d : — {Ohserthiij the hoods of S'aukhacliuda, and 
looking at the. Hero) Then, indeed, who is this that 
1 have killed ? 

S^((iihhar. — dlmiUavdliana, tlie ornament of the race 
of tlic Vidyadharas. How had yon the pitilessness 
(cruelty) to do this ? 

Garuda : — ( To hmself) Ah, this is that dimiita- 
vahana, the prince of the Vidyadharas, 

Whose fame, spreading as far as the Lokdloka 
inountain, 1 have often heard loudly sung by the bands 
of heavenly choristers on Mem, in the caverns of 
Mandara, on the peaks of the Himalayas, on the moiintaiu 
Mahendra, on the surfaces of the rocks of Kailasa, in 
the regions of tlio summits of Malaya, and in various 
Ijowers in the directions. (IS) 

In every way I am plunged in the deep mud of sin. 

IIe7'o : — 0 chief of serpents, why are you dejected in 
this way ? 

S'auk/ia.: — What, is this no ground for being 
dejected ? 

It is i)roper for you, protecting this body of mine 
from Garuda by offering your own body, to take me 
to the world (of hell) which is lower than the nether 
world I (19) 

Garuda: — Ah I How was it that this noble one 
offered up his body for being fed upon (by me) to save the 
life of this serpent doomed to be ( lit. come within my 
reach as) my prey ? So this is a highly execrable deed 
that I have done. In a word, this is Bodhisattva himself 
that I have killed. I, therefore, see no expiation for this 
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heinous sin other than (dying by) entering the fire. Where 
possibly then can I find fire? {Looking in front) Ah, 
here are some persons, who have taken fire with them, 
coming in this very direction. I shall then wait for them. 

S'aiikhar. — Prince, your parents have come. 

Eero ; — {In haste) l^ahkhachfida, come here ; and 
sitting down, cover my body with my upper garment and 
support me. Klse, beholding me all of a sudden in this 
condition, my parents may, perhaps, give up their life. 

S'akkhar. — {Takes the upper garment lying by his side 
and does accordingly) (JE' 7 ^^er Jimutaketu tcith Wife 
Daughter-in-law ) 

— {With tears) Alas, son, Jimfltav&liana I 

True (I admit) that when mercy is to be shown, 
whence can there be such a way of action (such considera- 
tion) as-tliis is mine, this is a stranger? But how did the 
thought not occur to you, whether many should be 
saved or only one ? For by you giving up your life to save 
a serpent, lias been destroyed to a person (lit. leaving no 
survivor) this family, viz.^^ yourself, your parents and the 
daughter-in-law. (20) 

Old Ladyx — {To Malayavati) Daughter, desist for 
a moment (from weeping); the flame of the fire is put 
out; by your ceaselessly flowing tears. Do not weep then. 

(All move on) 

Ximfitar. — Alas, son, Jimfitav/lhana ! 

Garuda : — {Hearing it) He cries — ‘Alas, son, JimiUa- 
vdhana’ ? Clearly, then, he is his (JlmiUavilhana’s) father. 
So enough of having fire from liim. I am not able to show 
my face to him owing to the shame caused by my slaugh- 
ter of his son. Or why should I be in anxiety about 
procuring fire ? I am just standing on the shore of the 
sea. So then now, 

I will throw myself into this submarine fire, kindled 
(into flames) by the wind of my wings more sweeping in its 
motion than the portentous hurricanes, and thus able to 
consume the seven seas, as though they were a drop of 
clarified butter, by its spreading wave-like flames almost 
resembling the tip of the tongue of K&la lolling forth 
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through the desire of lapping np the three worlds, and 
terrific like the fire spreading at the destruction-time of 
the world. (21) 

{lie iviskes to fly up) 

Hero : — 0 king of birds, have done with this resolve; 
this is not the remedy to expiate the sin. 

Garuda : — {Falling on the knees and icitk folded 
hands) 0 noble one, what is the remedy then ? Tell me. 

Hero: — Wait for a moment. My parents have come. 
1 shall just bow to them. 

Garuda : — Do, so. 

JUmUa.i — {Seeing ivith joy) Queen, luck favours 
you. Here is dear Jimiltavahana. He is not only alive, 
but, on the contrary, is waited upon with folded hands by 
Garuda, as by a pupil. 

Old Lady: — {Joyfully) Great king, I am blessed. 
I shall see the face of my son sound and whole in body. 

Tlerohie : — In sooth, although I behold my husband, 
my heart does not believe it all at once. 

JimHia.i — {Advancing) Dear son, come, come; 

embrace me. 

Hero : — {Trying to rise^ faints^ fcith his upper 
garment dropping dovm) 

S'avMa. : — Prince, bear yourself up, bear your- 
self up. 

JlmUita. : — Ah child, how is it that you have left 
(us) even after seeing me, and gone away ? 

Old Lady: — Alas son, how have you not honoured 
(or welcomed; me even by mere word of mouth ! 

Heroine ; — Alas husband, how have you disregarded 
even your parents ! 

(All swoon away) 

S'avkka.: — Ah? cursed S'ankhachfida, who hast saved 
thy life by that of another, why didst thou not die while 
yet in the womb, owing to which thou art suffering pain, 
more agonizing than (that of) death, every moment? 

Garuda: — All this is the result of the rash act of 
me, a cruel fellow. I will then do this much at least: 
{Fanning the 'BLera with his wings) 0 noble one, revive, 
revive I 
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Hero {Reviving) S'afikhachildaj restore to life my 
parents. 

S'ahkha. : — {Going up to them) Father, take courage ; 
mother, come back to life. JimAtaviiliaua has revived. 
Do you not see that he is sitting up after reviving, just to 
see that you are brought back to life ? 

( Both regain consciousness ) 

(fid Lady : — My boy, how is it tlnit you are being 
taken away by that destroyer from our very presence ? 

J}ni(ta.\ — tjueen, utter not such inauspicious words. 
The long-living one does live : Call the daughter-in-law 
to life. 

Old Lady ; — {Covering her face toith her garment and 
weeping) Tlie evil is averted. I will not weep. {To 
Malayavati; Daughter, take lieart, take heart. Rise, 
you had better look at the face of your husband at such a 
time. 

ITeroine : — {Reviving) Alas, my lord ! Wliat can I 
do, unlucky that I am ! 

Old Lady : — {Passing her hand round Malyavati’s 
face) Daughter, do not act thus. The evil is tided 
over. 

J'fmdta .: — ( With tears^ to hirnself ) Why do I, a sin- 
ful wretch, not pass into a hundred pieces, on looking at 
iny son quitting his life, which has, as it were, come to the 
region of the throat, having lost its support owing to 
the rest of the body being eaten up. (22) 

Heroine : — I am surely destined to suffer exceedingly 
great misery, since, beholding my husband even in this 
state, J do not relinquish life yet. 

Old Lady : — {Gently touching the limbs of the Hero, 
/(>Garucla). 0 cruel Garuda, how have you reduced to this 
plight the body of ray son that lends a charai even to 
ornaments ? 

Hero : — No, mother, say not so. What has he done? 
Surely even before (it was reduced to this state) it was 
each if really considered (or, by its real nature). Behold, 

What beauty can there he in this structure of fat, 
bones, flesh, marrow and blood, covered with skin, and 
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going by tlie name of body, and always of a loathsome 
sight? (23) 

Garuda : — Magnanimous one, I feel miserable, eon- 
sidering myself as if enveloped by tlie flames of the fire 
of liell. Instruct me then by wliich I shall be purged of 
this sin. 

Hero : — Father should j)ermit me, so that I shall 
toll him the remedy to expiate liis sin. 

JrMiita* : — Child, do so. 

Hero : — Son of Vinata, listen. 

Garuda: — (Resting on his hiees and placing his joined 
palms across his head) You lionour may command me. 

Hear, then. 

Desist, forever, from destroying life; repent for 
what is done already ; and store up with eflbrt reli- 
gious merit flowing in a stream (continuously groAving), so 
that tlie sin arising from the slaughter of animals being 
sunk into it, (the stream) may not ripen and bear fruit, 
like an oumie of salt thrown into the fathomless ‘quantity 
of the water of a pond. (^•4) 

Garuda : — 1 will act as you command. 

Sunk (till now) in the sleep of ignorance (but now) 
roused from it by you, here 1 cease from this day forward 
from killing all kinds of living beings. (25) 

And now, 

Let the multitude of Ndgas sport at ease in the 
great ocean — having in some places the shape of an 
island, on account of the multitude of their bodies expan- 
sive like a sandy bank, lying in some places with their 
bodies coiled round and producing thereby the illusive 
appearance of whirljiools, and in some (other) places 
resembling a bridge while passing from one shore to 
another. (26) 

Moreover, 

Let the young Ndga damsels, not minding the fatigue 
although their limbs be wearied, ever sing, passionately, 
this your glory alone in the groves of the sandal trees, 
having their tresses, black like dense darkness, dishev- 
<elled and hanging down to their feet, and with their 
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cheeks red on account of their contact for the first time 
with the rays of the Sun, as if they were smeared with 
rod lead. (27) 

Hero\ — Excellent, noble one, excellent 1 I approve of 
this. Be firm in j^our resolve by all means. {Addressing 
S' aiikkachada) You, too, go to your house. 

S'ahMa.i — {.Heaves a sigh and sits with a doim-cast 

face) 

Hero : — ( Sighing and looking at Sahkhachilda ) 
Sankhacliiida, go quickly, and see your mother who is 
overwhelmed with grief. 

Looking upon you as slain by the end of Garuda^s 
beak, that your mother has been surely afllicted with grief 
on your account. (28) 

Old Lady I — {With tears) Blessed, indeed, is that 
mother, who will see thy face with body quite unscathed, 
though fallen into the mouth of Garuda. 

S'aiikha. ; — Mother, this will be true (my mother will 
be happy) if the Prince will be restored to health. 

Tleroi — {Exhibiting agony) Alas I Agonies cutting 
the vital parts, not felt until now owing to my mind being 
attracted away by my intense desire to do good unto 
others, have now begun to affect me. 

{Shows that he is in a dying condition ) 

Jlmutar. — {In alarm) Alas, son, what is this that 
you are doing ? 

Old Lady: — Ah, why indeed, does ho speak thus ? 
Save, save; here, indeed, is my son dying. 

Heroine : — Husband, it is not proper for you to go 
away leaving me. 

Hero: — {Wishing to join his hollowed palms) S'ahkha- 
ch6da, bring together my hands. 

S'aiikha.: — {Doing accordingly^ with tears) Pity, the 
world has lost its protector. 

Hero : — {Looking at his parents with eyes closed a 
little) Father, mother, this is ray last salutation to you. 
For, 

These limbs being deprived of their vitality do not 
discharge their functions ; the ear does not hear a speech 
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so as to catch its letters and words distinctly; O pity I 
Tliis eye closes iij^ all at once. Alas, father, here is 
life passing out of me wliohave lost all cmiscioiisuess. (29) 
Or why should 1 lament thus ? after repeating 

the stanza — By virtue of the religious merit &c , IV. 26 ) 
Old Lady : — Alas my son, Ah dear cliild, 0 you who 
loved your parents, where have you gone to? Give me a 
reply. 0 you the Jelighter of the eyes, 0 Jimiitavahaua, 
how (‘.an you he seen again ? 

— 0 son, »limritava.haria, O you the lover 
of all people, 0 you, the treasure of all virtues ! Where 
are you ? (jive mo a reply. (Tossinff up kis ha7ids) 
Pity, Oh, pity ! 

O sou, now tliat you are gone to the next world 
(dead), fortitude is without its su])})ort; wliom can modesty 
{or, good hrccding) ap])roacli as its protector? Who is (now) 
able to sustain iKitieuce? Love of ( lit. devotedness to ) 
(diarity has ceased to exist ; trutli is really annihilated; to 
wliom (^au mercw, helpless to-day, go (for resort) ? The 
wliole world is void of interest. (30) 

Heroine \ — Ali my luisband, how have you gone 
away, abandoning me? Ah Malayavatj, cruel-hearted 
and with a holy hard like adamant, how do you yet live 
without your liusbaud ? 

S'aiikha.i — 0 you whose vow was disinterested bene- 
ficence, you go away, leaving a person (or, persons, your 
father &c.) deari^r to you thau your life ? Necessarily then 
will S'ahkhacliAda follow you. 

Garuda :—-{Sorrow/uliy) Alas! This noble one is 
dead. What shall 1 do now ? 

Old Lady : — (WitktearSj lookmg up) 0 you divine 
guardians of the regions, somehow S 2 )rinkle nectar over 
tny son and restore him to life. 

Garuda : — {Joyfully^ to himself) Ah, well have 
I remberod it now, at the mention of ‘ Amrita.’ 1 think 
my ignominy is wipe 1 off. I will then recpiest the Lord of 
the gods, and by means of the shower of nectar sent down 
tby him shall bring back to life not only JiimltavAhana, 
but even these serpent-lords eaten by me before, and now 
N. T. 6 
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remaining only in i>6nes. But if, when requested, he 
does not give (the nectar), tlien, 

Having tossed up the ocean hy my wings by means of 
the winds generated in my forcible descent, causing the 
twelve suns, together with fire, to fall down helplessly 
fainting, being burnt by the flames of my eyes, I shall van- 
quish the gods in battle, after liaving broken to pieces 
with my i)eak the tlmnderbolt of ludra, the mace of 
Kubera and the rod of the Lord of the world of the dead 
(Yama), and let fall fora moment a shower of nectar. (31) 

Here I depart then. ,{Exi.fy striding proudly) 

— tfliild, Sankhachflda, why do you wait 
still ? (\)l!ect i>ioces of wood and get ready the pyre for 
my son, so that we, too, shnll depart just W’ith him. 

Old Lady : — Son, arrange it quickly. Your brother, 
indeed, is feeling ill at ease without us. 

Sahkka.x — {With tears). As the elders command. 
Surely 1 am ahead of you here, {(lettlrnj up and arrarging 
the funeral pyre) Father, mother, here is the pyre got 
ready. 

Jrovatar . — 

[ See 1.17 for the first two lines ] ; and yonr hands 
are marked with the disc ; and yet, my son, Low is it 
that you pass away, owing to my evil deeds, without attain- 
ing the rank of the Emperor of the Vidyddharas? (32) 

Queen, why do you weep thus? Get up then; let 
us mount the pyre. 

{All rise) 

Heroine : — {Joining her koUoioed palms and looking up) 
Divine Qaurt, you told me — “The Emperor of the VidyA- 
dharas shall be thy husband.’^ How is it that you come 
to be the utterer of a false thing in the case of me, an 
unlucky creature ? 

{Enter Gaurl in great haste) 

Gaurl X — Great King, Jlmfttaketu, let not this rash 
deed be done. 

— Oh 1 Here is Gaurl whose sight is never 

fruitless. 

Gaurl \ — ( Turning to Malaya vat!) Child, Mala* 
vat!, how can 1 be one whose utterance is false? 
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{Approaching the Hero and spunkli7>. .o/‘ /dm laater from 
her gourd) 

I am pleased with thee, child, the benefactor of 
the worlds, even at the cost of thy own life ; live, 0 
Jliiiiitavrihana I (33) 

Hero: — {Rises). 

/fimCUa.i — {In jog) Queen, fortune favours you. Our 
•child has revived. 

Old Lady : — ]>y the grace of the Goddess, Gaurj. 

{Both hotn at the feet o/Gauri and, embrace the Heio. ) 
JTojrnnc: — {^Toyfully) Luckily iiiy husband is brought 
back to life. 

( Falls at the feet o/’Ganri ) 

Hero : — {Seeing Gauri, with folded hands) It is the 
Goddess (Gauri) whoso sight is ever attende<l witii fruit I 
0 Ganri, that grantest a boon greater than is desired, 
tdnit reraovost the distress of those that how unto thee, 
and that art worshiiiped by the Vidyadharas, I bow 
to thy feet. (34) 

{lie prostrates himself at the feet of Gauri) 

{All look up) 

Jimuta.x — Oh, how now, a shower without clouds I 
Goddess, what is this? 

Gauri : — King, this shower of nectar is let fall 
from heaven by Garuda, the lord of birds, being full of 
remorse, to revive JimMavahana, as well as these 
serpeuWords, now remaining as bones. {Pointing with the 
finger ) Does not your Honour see — 

Ilestored to their bodies intact (in their perfect shape), 
marked with heads brilliant with the shining rays of 
their gems, licking the ground with their double-forked 
tongues through the greed of tasting the nectar, these 
serpent-lords, now rushing on with speed, like the flooded 
currents of the Malaya rivers, are entering the sea, 
following their zigzag courses. (35) 

{Turning to the Hero) Child, Jlmilt&vahana, resto- 
ration to life is not the only thing you are worthy of; so 
I shall confer fhis additional favour upon you— 

Having consecrated you with the highly holy waters, 
J)f 0 ttuo 6 d from my mind and come from the Milaasa lake, 
thiiily mixed with mud iu the form of the pollen of the 
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golden lotuses shaken by the shoulders of swans (in the 
Mdnasa lake ) and placed in vessels of precious stones 
produced by my will (mental effort), here I gladly make 
you the Emperor of the VMjAdharas in a moment. (36) 

Moreover, 

Beliold, 0 universal monarch, these your gems ; let 
the excellent golden disc be the first (of tliese) ; this 
white elephant with four tusks, this black horse ; and 
Malayavati. (37) 

Again, here arc the chiefs of the VidyMharas, 
Matahga and others, paying their homage to you, holding 
in their hands chauries white like the autumnal moon, 
giving rise to tlio formation of rain-bows by the rays of 
their jewels, and bending their heads through loyalty. 
Say then what further good shall I do unto you. 

Hero : — Is there anything further to be desired than 
this ? — 

This Saiikhachfida here is saved from the fear 
of the lord of birds; Vaiuateya is humbled; the 
serpent-lords that were eaten by him before liave all 
been revived ; owing to my regaining my life, my 
parents have not given up their lives; universal sov- 
ereignty has been gained ; and thou art seen, 0 Goddess, 
in a visible form; what is thereto be coveted beyond 
this that can he asked for? (38) 

Still may there be this — {Bharatav&kya) ^ 

May the clouds, causing the peacocks to dance 
frantically in delight, send down showers at the right 
season and cover the earth with a mantlo of green 
harvest continually growing; and may the people, 
being free from calsraities and. seeking virtue with minde 
free from jealousy, ever rejoice (be happy), taking pleasure 
in the assemblies of relatives and friends! * (89) 
{Exeunt amnes) , it 

End of Act V* ' ' 

End of the Play styled the NA'GA'NAf^»f - ' 

^■Moreover, 

May welfare attend all the Worlds ; may the ef 

men be devoted to the good of others ; may ail eewe 

to an end ; and may the people be happy in all re»pe<JtiJ 
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